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Introduction 


B oiir the subject and the literature of (H)niimmisin are \ ast. 
Cominunisin is a theory, wliidi professes to explain philo- 
sop ly, religion, history, economics and society. Communism 
IS- a vocation, whose devotees accept its di.scipline in every nart 
of their private and professional lives. Communism is a .science 
of conspiracy, a teclmique of wrecking and sub\ersion. Com¬ 
munism IS a revolutionary movement, a ])olitical force which 
ope.ates in a social environment, which recruits its members from 

varimi.s classes of society, and marshals its armies against various 
political opponents. “'lou.s 

Ldch of these aspects of communism has its literature. In the 
eld tl’eory there are the works of the masters—Marx, Entrels 
dutsky, Ilehanov, Luxemburg, Lenin, Trotski, Stalin—and 
many works of commentary. On tlie xocation we have the testi 

imaginative writers of the" 

cic are both ofhcial documents and a rich assortment of memoirs 
by ex^ommumsts and others, of varying de.rrees of J i , 

On tlie revolutionary movement there is a wedth of raw mater al 
in the reports of congresses of the Comintern -mrl of tl ■ , * . , 

tire Kreirel, ami Uitirem. patiic “lavS”"' "“'“'“"‘'"’f! “'“"Ifts of 
most important surx-ev of n recently appeared.* The 

tvitl. aiJdal ;"„X£ Sn't;,a wl,„lc- 

The Communist Intern /' / ^ is I^ranz Horkenau's 

nminly with the events >7 

in the press l a i r " 

1950 wltlw-.n 1 , loiwaitl, for Kurt>i)e only to 

liis first book BuT *7l"”« ’^*7'f ^*^*“'* ^'lalvsis'than 

'novernents on to “i ? i of communist 

1 ^ oriel scale, much more remainreS to be done. 

CVi«pJ-I'ari,s. mi-H; U. .SiHsvar., aiuusc 

Mropean Communism^ 1 . 953 , 

vii 
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It is to this last aspect tliat the present work is intended to be a 
contriinition. It tlius deals with only a part—thougli an important 
and rather neglected part—of the phenomenon of communism. 
Readers wlio seek to understand the whole phenomenon can hope 
to find only partial enlightenment in these pages—even if this 
book achieves its limited objective. Tliey will certainly need also 
to accjuaint themselves with Marxist-Leninist theory, preferably 
from the original sources, as well as from one of tlae better com- 
mentariesd Their understanding would also be increased by the 
study of some of the works of imaginative literature whicli have a 
hearing on the mentality of communist man and woman.^ 

Tlie philosophical and psychologicar sides of communism are 
harel}' mentioned in the j^resent work, not because they do not 
interest me, or because I ha\’e not studied them, still less because 
I do not consider tliem important, hut because tliere is a limit to 
what one \v(^rk can contain, and because in my opinion they liave 
been treated in other works far more authoritatively, and with far 

more literary distinction, than I could aspire to. 

Fhe present work is intended to be both less and more tlian a 
surx'ey ot coin in uni sin in the world to-day or a history of communist 
movements. The method is neither c'hronological histoiv nor con¬ 
temporary political geography, but comparative historical analysis. 
Whenever possible, comparisons are made between different 
social and political situations, and different successful or unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts by communists to seize power. 

Tile distinction between communist movements before and after 
seizure of power canne^t be pushed too far, 1 he development of 
the state machine and the social structure of the Soviet Union had 
so important an effect on the actions of communist movements 
outside the Soviet Union that I have found it impossible to omit 
from these pages a summary of the main features of Sfiviet social 
and political ev'olution. In fact about one-quarter of the book is 
devoted to Soviet internal affairs. The Russian Revolution, the 
internal struggle in the Bolshevik party, the Five Year Plans and 
the Tezhovshchlna all profoundly affected world communism. The 
Stalinist regime has become the ideal for all cx>mmunists, and the 
phrase * world rev'olution* to-day means the extension of tlie 
Stalinist regime to all countries of the world. It is thus obvious 
that the world communist mov-ement is unintelligible without some 

1 For example, R. N. Carew Hunt, The theory and practice of communism, 1.94,0; 

Y, WfexlQV, II materialismo dialeitico sorvietico, WonxQ, \0c>0. 

2 C. F^lisnier, Faux passeports, Paris, 19.38 ; A. hocstler. Darkness at noon, 1J4-, 
V. Serge, T'aJJaire ToulaeVj Paris, 19.50. 
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knowledge of the Stalinist system. The Stalinisation of lOastern 
Kurope has made necessary a comparison hetueen the ‘poiuilar 
democratic’ regimes and that of the Soviet L’nion. This is still 
more necessary in the case of communist China, whose claim to be 
con.sidered as a distinct form of government is siipjxirted not only 
by the great differences that separate Cliina from both Russia and 
hurope, but also by the specific statements of the Chinese com¬ 
munist leaders themselves. These are problems whicli cannot be 
Ignored in the present work. Therefore, though it is principally 
concerned with communist bids for power, about one-quarter of it 
is^devoted to communists in po« er, in Russia, Eastern Europe and 

An important aspect of the Stalinist regime, which does not 
_ ally recei\e attention in books on communism, is its treatment 
of national and colonial problems. The countries in which the 
communists have aclne^•ed their greatest successes are countries 

Ch^rthe^lLlT"^’''"''! subjection. Russia, 

ma, the Balkans and South-East Asia are the obvious examples 

Lenin carefully studied and .systematicalR. exploited national a^ 
colonial tensions. In this field Stalin was Iii.s diligent and i^ 

1 no a ways .successful, pupil. Communist propaganda directed 

■ oltTn^' T “I Slo'-ie. da,.„ lla"! 

■ ed national and colonial problems. The true position of 

non-Russian nationalities in . tt • . position of 

1 c “'^“"'aiuits in the vSoviet Union however bpar« 

little relation to the propacandists’ nictiirn n'lc V 

reality and propatranda in^ t ^ contrast between 

important part of the history of the coinmunfst^ ^ 

I have therefore ^ <-oniinunist nioveinent. 

have expecttd ° " '"°"= “P”' "'e reader will 

I C3il clsHT) to an 1 

it is in my emphasis on the relationsh!"^ approach to the subject, 
to social classes and to the intr i movements 

■l.eir reapMive iX 'le - 

■hat have helped or hinderS'3, “"<«■!<».* 

supporters and in their onslamrbt o n ’ of 

sections that describe or discuss the 

,,,, , and the ‘ popular demo- 

^ I hjLi f ^1 _ 
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(-nitic’ rcj^imcs, I have stressed the distribution of power and the 
trends of social developmetit. I have tried throughout tlie book to 
keep to these two central themes. But in order to explain social 
and political situations it has frequently been necessary to mention 
other factors, such as the economic development of the Soviet 
Ihiion or the effects of international diplomacy. Distinctions be¬ 
tween politics and economics, and between internal and foreign 
politics, arc in reality no more than convenient fictions, which 
ha\'e to be abandoned w^hen they cease to be c.onx'cnient. 

The comparative study of social and political systems is less 
de\eloped in the ‘free world', and is confined within narrower 
limits, than it should be. W'est Kurojican and American sociolo- 
gist.s do not appear to ha\’c fashiont'd all the intellectual tools that 
The job needs. .Modern Marxist writings on social clas.ses do not 
help. Marx was a great pioneer of social science. Anyone who 
wishes to uiulerstand the modern world, whether lie love or hate 
communism, must be a ‘post-Marxist’. Pre-Marxist social 
thinkino- is as useful as pre-Newtonian .scientific thinking. But 
things have happened in the world since Marx died, especially 
in the socially and economically backward countries to which 
Marx, ciuite understandably, paid little attention. The cant 
phrases of contemporary Stalinist hacks on {moletanats and 
Lumpenproletariats and labour aristocracies; on rich and medium 
and poor peasants; on petty bourgeois and national bourgeois 
and bureaucratic bourgeois and compradore bourgeois, on gooe 
landowners and bad landowners and patriotic landowners an 
reactionary landowners—all serve rather to confuse than to 


enliffhten those who seek the truth. Marxist writing on social 
problems, in the era of Stalinist imperialism, has become over¬ 
laid first with a political, then with a moral, and finally with a 
zoolotrical varnish. To distinguish accurately between hyenas, 
jackals, running dogs, paper tigers, reptiles, misant nopc .s, 
cannibals and other disagreeable animal types requires a mental 
subtlety to which the non-Stalinist infidel can hardly attain. 

But the social problems remain, and whoescr wishes to uiidei- 
stand the communist movement must grapple with them. H my 
efforts, unaided by special skill or .special intellectual ciiuipment, 
can stimulate the sociologists to reveal the truth, they will have 

served a purpose. 

The essence of my theme is the effort of communi.sts to win 
recruits to seize and to wield power m their respective lands. 
My emphasis is therefore on those national communist move- 
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merits whose efforts seem to me at different times to have been 
tlie most significant. I have thus paid little attention to the inter¬ 
national agencies of communism, even to the Comintern it.self. 
I have referred to Comintern congresses which dealt witli a prob¬ 
lem of interest to one or more important communist parties, 
but have made no attempt to recount the liistory of the Comin¬ 
tern or of such subsidiary organisations as Profintern, Krestintern 
or Peel Aid. Nor have I attempted to penetrate tlie mystery wliich 
sunounds the dissolution of the Comintern in 194 . 3 , ant! the 
operation of post-war communist internationl organisations. Not 
only are the.se subjects veiled in mystery: I am not sure that they 
are important. The essential fact is that, at least since tlie 'jtli 
Comintern congress in 1904, the international communist luovc- 
ment lias been subject to the orders of Moscow. Whether tlii>; 

is by foreign connnunis.s, establish i" a 

central office 1,1 Moscow or some other Soviet-controlled city 
who tiansmit the orders of the Soviet leaders to their resnective 
panics; or whether the orders come to the national parties directlv 
fioni Soviet officials, witliout passing through a central office oV 
t o,O,- C,„„i„f„r,„_i,, an in.orosting j a 

siKciahst in institutions, and an important ciuestion for 1 e r 

inte L’-ence officer n,,f r n , for a counter- 

■ icuigciKc orncei. lint tor the analysis of the ^odoi n • 

... " 

important subject. BuT^riiaf alreaX'been S'"! 'K 
analysed bj. many competent writers I b/v 4 described and 
to the organisation of tiie Soviet nartv I I ^ evoted some space 

the facts are generally known. My internrraff^'^''^riStound: 
tlie SoMet jiarty, for whatec er it is worth ^''ends in 

hriefly discussed some snrs-i.l ./.V" * '’ave also 


«>nmuuiist parties has not been dlscu^ 

orighid. ^^^Pt«iorof Te ‘ Bcddievdk 

I'ot an attenpt to covor the whole nl„ '* Ptc-wnt work 
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rc\ oUlilonarv iiiox enieiit. No work yet published has covered this, 
aiul I do not believe that the job can be done for many years yet. 
lUit bits of tlie job can l)e done. Various works b}^ ex-c'ommunists 
have explained the techifuiue of communist conspiracy, tlie way a 
communist li\'es, and the peculiar mystique of which the 'steel- 
hard lh)lshe\'ik' elite of party memhers are possessed. These 
points are hardly mentioned in this work, not because I do not 
realise how important they are, not perhaps even because I am 
mentally incaj^ahle of understanding' them, but because they have 
been well described and analysed by others better cjualified. What 
I have tried to do has not been done by the ex-communists. It is 
in a more or less systematic manner to relate communist activit}^ 
to the real social forces, and the real balance of political power, 
within which it operated. My subject is in short the impact of the 
communist movement on the outside world, and of the outside 


world on it. 

It may be convenient here to summarise for the prospective 
reader the contents of this work. It is best to precede this by a 
summary of the seven main phases in the history of the inter- 
nationaf communist movement. Each phase is closely linked with 
a phase in the development of Soviet Russia. 

The first phase, the years 1,918 to 19^20, corresponds witli the 
civil war in Russia. It is a period in which revolutionary feeling 
W'as widespread. Its most important ev'ents weie tlie levolutions 
in Finland, CJermany and Hungary, the establishment of national 
states in Eastern Europe, and labour unrest in Italy. During these 
years the revolutionary movements in Europe were not directed 
from Moscow. The Comintern was founded in March 1919, but 
it was not untd after the second congress, held in the late summer 
of 1,9^0, that it wa.s in a position to attempt to direct international 


communist activity. 

The second phase, from 1921 to 1928, corresponds to the N.E.F. 
and the struggle between Stalin and the Left Opposition in Russia. 
In Europe revolutionary feeling declined, and communists suffered 
defeats in Germany, Bulgaria, Poland and Britain. In Asia there 
were small communist gains in Java and Japan in the early 1920 s 
and sensational victories followed by sensational defeat in China 
in 1,927. The international movement was effectively subjected to 
the central leadership of the Comintern by 1921, to the Soviet 

party by 1924, and to Stalin by 1927. 

The third phase lasts roughly from 1928 to 1933, and corres¬ 
ponds to the First hive Tear Plan in Russia. The new left 
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economic policy introduced by Stalin required tlie disgrace of tlie 
‘right’ elements both in tlie Russian party and the world move¬ 
ment. A new ‘extreme left’ policy of the Comintern doomed the 
European parties to impotence. Tlie world slump weakened the 
economic and political power of the working class everywhere. 
In Germany increasing misery led to the victory not of conmiunism 
^ but of Hitler. In Asia there were no striking communist successes, 

but in remote provinces of China Mao Tse-tung was building hi-? 
power machine. 

The fourtli phase, from 1934- to 1.9.3,9, corresponds to the period 
of the Popular Front tactic. But it is not a homogeneous period. 
At first the Soviet government’s fear of German and Japanese 
aggression coincided with similar fears by masses and intellectuals 
in many lands. Anti-fa.scist slogans won communism wider 
liopularity than it had ever known. In Russia too the new policy 
was popular, for it extolled the glories of Russia’s past, appealed 
U) Russian patriotism, and for a time even brought a milder 
internal regime. The turning point came towards the end of 19 . 3 (). 
Within Russia the greater freedom was withdrawn, a purge began 
111 the party, and this led during 1937 to the mass cataclysm known 
to history as the Tezhovshchina. In Europe the failure.s of Blum’s 
government and the ‘appeasement’ policy of the British govern¬ 
ment were discouraging factors, and the progress of the Japanese 
in China was strategically more important to Russia than' was the 
course of events in Spain. The Popular Front slogans were still 
proclaimed by the communist parties right up to August 19.39, 
but the Tezhovshchina and the declining interest of xMoscow in 

f ranee or Spam deprived the Popular Front policy of its sub- 
Stance already by mid- 193 7. ^ 

The fifth jihase is the period of the Nazi-Stalinist honeymoon 
from 19.39 to 1941. It is marked by gains in territory to the sTvS 

Sr wa '•"'■“'-Wp by .he Comin^.e™ .h^ 

Resil'LKrMollf "’f “<1 "k 

• istance Movements, from 1941 to 1945. During these years 
sincriZTMlT''^’"''* T'*' China ever 

ught him further support, the Nazi-Stalinist pact had little 
effect on lus fortunes, and the Grand Alliance wa.s on the who e 
beneficial to Imn. In the Balkan Peninsula. France! llaly and 
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Soutli-l^ast Asia tlie coniiiiiiiiists were able to increase tlieir 

streiioth by tlieir role in the resistance. The end of tlie war was 

«■ 

followed by a jXM'iod of transition, not unlike that of 1937-39. 
Tlie slooans of the Popular h'ront and the Grand Alliance were 
still otlieial doctrine during 1945 and 1946'. But in Eastern Europe 
'co-operation’ between communists and non-communist demo¬ 
crats was interpreted in a manner that suited only the communists; 
in W estern Europe relations between tlie communists and tlieir 
jiartners grew more and more tense, until in the spring of 1.947 
tlie communists were excluded from the governments of Erance 
and Italy; wliile in Asia communists and nationalists were at war 
in China from the summer of 1946, and hostilities began between 
tlie Erench and the communist-led Vietminh at the end of tliat year. 

The seventh phase formally opened with tlie foundation of die 
C\)minform in the autumn of 1947. It was a period of extremism, 
ai'companied in many cases by violence. Strikes in Erance and 
Italy were defeated, risings in Indonesia and India were suppressed, 
risings in Malaya and ihirma achiexed a measure of success. A 
year later ( ame the sensational breach between the \ ugoslav and 
Soviet communist leaders. Since 19 1-8 Stalinist regimes have been 
c'onsolidated in the East European satellite states, Mao 1 sc—tung s 
form of communist totalitarianism has entrenched itself in China, 
tlic^ Yugoslav'^ regime has evoE'ed further from the Stalinist model, 
war has continued in Indochina and broken out in Korea, but in the 
lands beyond the border zone between the Stalinist and the free 
worlds communist movements have made no significant gains. 
Tlie death of Stalin in Eebruary 1953 will probably prove to have 

inaugurated a new' phase. 

The main facts about each of these phases are well enough 
known. I have not tried to tell them again in detail. Some facts 
of course I have had to mention, for w'ithout them my attempts at 
analvsis and comparison would be meaningless. Inevitably most 
spiicc liiis been to tlic most iniportiint conin^unist piirtitiS 

the Russian, Chinese, Krendi and CJerinan 


The arrangement is partly clironological, partly regional and 
partly analytical. Tlie first two chapters, on European society 
before 19 and on the Russian Revolution, are almost entirely 
analytical. Tlie third chapter concerns European communism in 
1918 to 1920. Its emphasis Is on a compari.son of tlie German and 
Hungarian revolutions with tlie Russian, and on events m the 
borderlands between Germany and Russia. I here is also some 
discussion of events in Italy and of tlie first two congresses of tlie 
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C'oniiiUern. The rourtli and filth diapters are more ehronoloo-ieal, 
and deal with communist policy in Russia and in l-'.urope duriiifr 
the 1.9‘iO’s. Ihc sixth chapter discusses -with a superliciality of 
which I am only too aware—the impact of the \N est on Asian 
societies, as the background to the rise of revolutionar^■ nationalism 

and communism in AsiaAnieseventlichapter.leals with c()innuinisin 

in Asia iri the 1,9‘Jt) s. Its main cmj)hasis is ofcourse on the C'liinesc 
events ot l.9<27, hut there is also some discussion of communism 
m Java and Japan. The eightli chapter describes Stalin’s Revolu¬ 
tion, the years 1928 to \939. Here relativelv small space is .rhen 
to the collectivisation of agriculture and five vear plans, on which 
there IS a large literature available in Kngjisli (though I hone 
that I have noted the essential features), and relativelv lar..e space 
is devoted to the jKisition of the non-Russian nationalities and to 
the lezhovshduna, subjects much less known to Kuropean and 
•American readers, but no less important for the development of 
international communism. The ninth, tenth and eleventh diapters 
aie chronologiral, dealing respectively with the jx-riods of Popular 
front, Nazi-Stahmst jiact, and Resistance Movements, and 
covering and discu.ssmg events in Europe, Asia and Latin America. 
Ihe twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth diapters are 
again legional: they concern respectively post-war Ru.ssia 

world The7rri non-Stalinist 

wo Id. The last chapter ,s purely analytical. It discusses the political 

and social conditions that favour or hinder the conimuni.st cause 

That?t"r' r resistance to communism.’ 

should rr ' ‘solutions’ to the problems 

few imJies the ’bo" T " 

usiVu tl . l^oundaries of ignorance and illusion is more 
that 1 nm about niiraculous short cuts to salvation 

V ■ I ^ optimism and defeatism are to use a 

Stalin, .St phrase, ‘ecpially harmful deviations’ 

whole7’"‘"'"‘”‘ ‘ ""I'' -P P'oot'oan, wJu, ,-ead the 

cm Asi '■ fS";!'''’ tlK- sections 

I'elixxn’iie J peda"llv“tr ->tl>ers have 

'r ! * 1 ’ tiK)se wlio took part in tlic Somin tr mu 

wentioth-centiiry Revolutions at St. Antony’s Collejro Ovf ' ) 

wr^.t., 'r., a,.,) 


finally to niv wife for bel . i 

> e, tor litlp and encouragement at all stages. 
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C OMMUNISM clenves from the European socialist movement, 
and tins has a double origin, in the industrial revolution and 
m the development of radical political ideas. 

he industrial revolution created the industrial working class 
Te^aT^ the peasantry at the base of the social pyramid The 

to oollSj" fl" -cessiWe 

Prec oT""'' f '' f in towns.* 

rather crude kind, can be found not only in the eio-hteentb 
tury but m tlie Middle Ages, and even in the ancient wor 1 i^ 
the nineteenth century Saint-Simon, Fourier Cabrt a b 
propounded doctrines which contained some’of the elementsMf 
modorn socialism. Karl Marx called them ‘utopiL sodalil’ 

JJljde anen I'*'^f ‘scientific socialist’. The first 

in France in^lLR ^“1 doctrines into practice were made 

A., , ” Commune of 187 1 . 

All this is well known. So are Marx’s doctrinpc R, f ■ 

ej.ou£,, in orter ,o explain the background to European iclaliam 

rrlrarT"";' ' ""‘■-'‘"OW" fac.rTherrwe " 

which Ze refleS'i'n ,h hT“ '’a""'"" 

movements. ^ different development of their labour 

aocwiiTrpiTrhrrrif»f 

thing outride nonh-weaterZr™ Tr "J” 

Italy ir a quaint aubjec, tor erudite expertTLrerSri'r''! 

of wCaStern evn^n-o t • • i ^ mure recently a school 

n experts on Leninism has aoDeared* amr^nrr 
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THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION 

of* the rnRin socirI, politicRl Rnd cultura.1 fcRturcs of 
Europe in 1914. Moreover these need to be regarded without 
blinkers, whether of orthodox Marxism, of western liberalism or 
of conservative nostalgia. 

The following brief survey of European society in 1914 suffers 
inevitably from oversimplification. I hope however that it may A 
provide some guidance for the student of communism. 

The economic, social and cultural borderlines of 1914 did not 
always coincide with state frontiers. But as it was within the frame¬ 
work of states that labour movements had to operate, the survey 

has to be made within that framework. 

KCONOMIC' AND SOCIAL DIVISIONS 

The extreme economic categories are the predominantly indus¬ 
trial states and the almost purely agrarian. Of the first Britain is 
the most complete example. Germany too was predominantly in¬ 
dustrialised in 1914, though certain large region.s—especially the 
provinces east of the Elbe—remained agricultural. The opposite 
extreme are the Balkan countries. Of these Serbia and Bulgaria 
may with little exaggeration be termed purely agrarian, while in 
Roumania and Greece the first beginnings of industry (oil and 

shipping) could be observed. 

Between these two extremes it is possible to distingui.sh three 
types. The first may be described as. countries of mixed society. 
Here industry was already important, was becoming more impor¬ 
tant, and was to be found in most parts of the country, but did not 
vet absorb a predominant portion of the nations’ labour or wedth. 
Urban influences were spreading to the countryside, an t e < i er- 
ences in outlook and way of life between peasant and town.sman 
were rapidly diminishing. To this type belonged France, the Low 
Countries and Scandinavia. The .second type were countries where 
this mixed type of economy coexisted with the purely agrariam 
The best examples were Italy, Spam and Austria. Heie Piedmont 
and Lombardy, Catalonia, German-Austria and Bohemia had mixed 
economies; south Italy and the islands, central and southern Spam, 
Galicia and Dalmatia were agrarian; while Tuscany, parts ot 
Castile and Mediterranean Spain, and Moravia fell somewhere 
between. The third type were agrarian societies with important 
industrial islands. Hungary, Poland and Russia were the best A 
examples The Budapest area, Polish Silesia, Warsaw, Lodz, 
the Moscow area, the Donets Basin, and St. Petersburg were great 
industrial centres, with large and modemly etiuipped factories, 
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more prosperous fellows who retained their landed estates, be¬ 
came the ruling class in the political sense. But on the land the 
noble landowners remained dominant up till the First World War. 
There were countries however where tliere were no landowners, 


or where they played a minor part. In France the peasants had 
accpiired ownership of the land in tlie greater part of the country 
as a result of the Cjreat Revolution. In Scandinavia and the Low 
Countries peasant ownersliip was widespread during the nine¬ 
teenth centuiT- In the Balkans, the Turkish conquerors had des¬ 
troyed the old landowning class in the fifteenth century; when 
Turkish rule was overtlirown in the nineteenth, the land became 
the property of the peasants. In Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece in 1914 
large landowners were not a significant political or economic 
force. It was from the peasantry that the new ruling class of these 
countries—bureaucrats, army officers, merchants and professional 
men—-was formed. 


In tlie industrial or mixed societies of the countries of W'estern 


Furope, the peasantry was increasingly afi'ected by urban infiuences. 
Urban bourgeois and medium farmer, urban worker and farm 
labourer, were growing more and more like each other. In the 
agrarian societies of Kastern Kurope, townsmen and peasants 
lived in different centuries. Here the peasantry formed the base 
of the social pyramid. Illiteracy, primitive metliods of production 
and the habits of mind of serfs but recently emanci]>ated, partly 


accounted for the peasants’ poverty. From the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century a still more important cause was overpopulation. 
The number of persons engaged in agriculture per unit of agri¬ 
cultural land was higher than in Western Europe, and this discre¬ 
pancy was growing. The rural surplus of population grew faster 
than either the output per acre or the supply of jobs outside 
agriculture. Already before 1914 large parts of Russia, I oland, 
Italy and the Balkans suffered from overpopulation on the land, 
and this was threatening to become a serious danger in most of 
eastern and southern Europe. Marx’s prophec}^ of the concentra¬ 
tion of wealth and poverty was at least partly justified in the 
peasant lands. A rural semi-proletariat constituted an increasing 
proportion of the peasantry, and the process seemed likely to 
continue. At the other extremity a class of rich peasants was 
appearing. This latter process has however been greatly exaggera¬ 
ted by Marxist writers, both in Russia and elsewhere. In Russia 
itself, it was official policy, during the Premiership of P. A. 
Stolvpin ( 1906—1 l), to encourage the formation of this class, 
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and partly to tlie expanding field of action of the state. It was 
especially marked in countries in wliich the dev elopment of industry 
came latc% and was brought about not so much by private initiative 
as by government policy. Of this Russia is the most striking ex¬ 
ample. The numbers of the bureaucrats increased more rapidly 
than the national wealth, and their real income remained low. 
When thousands of individuals possess power over the lives ot 
citizens but are themselves poor, the incentive to corruption is very 


strong. This is still more the case when the legal system is cum¬ 
brous, obsolete and unjust, and the evasion of its more irksome 
features can command a market price. Russia and the Balkan states 


provide good examples. More pernicious than this mass petty 
corruption was the large-scale corruption sometimes practised b^ 
individuals liighly placed i-n the government machine, who, uncon¬ 
trolled by representative institutions, were able to sell valuable 
privileges to wealthy buyers, domestic or foreign, for really high 

prices. 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

The political systems of Europe before 1914 varied from the 
completely parliamentary to the almost completely despotic. The 
most democratic parliamentary system, in the double sense that 
suffrage was universal and that the government was responsible 
to the elected assembly, was in France. In Britain government had 
been responsible at least since the reign of Victoria, but there were 
still gaps in the franchise. In Scandinavia and the Low Countries 
too Darliamentary government was well established. The strong- 

autocrac,\L Russia. In .905 T.sar Nicholas II had been 
oblieed to grant the beginnings of a constitution, but he was a e 
two years later to take back most of his concessions. Police, army 
and bureaucracy were at his command, and he could appoint and 
dismiss ministers as he chose. The parliament ( Du^na) was elected 
on an unrepresentative franchise and was seldom able to make it¬ 
self felt. Between the.se two forms of government were various 
transitional types. Germany and Austria had parliaments elected 
by universal suffrage, but ministers were chosen by the monarchs 
and responsible only to them. The parliament of Prussia, from 
which was formed the Prussian state government, which in most 
matters affecting the daily life of the people was the government 
of two-thirds of the population of Germany, was elected by an un¬ 
representative franchise. Italy appeared to have a genuine par la- 
mentary system, with universal suffrage since 1912 and ministries 
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one of the principal rights of the French citizen. In Prussia the 
growtli of scliooLs was a result of the enlightened despotism of the 
inonarchs, and the demand for skilled and eflRcient soldiers. This 
factor was also important in Piedmont. In Hungary, southern Italy 
and Spain tlie process was much slower, but influences from France, 
Piedmont and German}^ were felt and considerable progress was 
made. In tlie Balkan states, as soon as liberation from the Turks 
was secured, democratic ideas and the demand for skilled people 
combined to push education at a rapid pace. If the progress was 
both qualitatively and quantitatively less than was hoped, this was 
due rather to the poverty of the young nations rather than to ill 
will by tlieir rulers. In Russia the progress of education was irregu¬ 
lar yet impressive. Periods of enlightenment alternated with periods 
of obscurantism. An attempt was made to prevent the education of 
persons of humble social origin. But the needs of the modern world 
could not be ignored, and the methods of the obscurantists were not 
efficient. By 1,914 Russian education had enormously advanced. 

There is a difference between the educational systems of the 
western (industrial or mixed) and eastern (wholly or predomin¬ 
antly agrarian) countries which has had great political conse¬ 
quences. In the West education has been developed at all levels, in 
response to a demand for all levels of education and because the 
different levels have been dependent on each other. In the East 
education has been developed disproportionately at the top—in the 
higher strata of society and in the more advanced forms. In Russia 
and in the Balkan countries excellent universities grew up at a time 
when village schools were miserably poor and badly staffed, many 
villages had no school at all, and many children did not go to the 

schools that were within their reach. 

This disproportion in the educational systems of eastern and 

southern Europe accounts in part for the phenomenon of the frus¬ 
trated intelligentsia, the central problem in revolutionary move¬ 
ments of the twentieth century. East European university gradu¬ 
ates were little if at all inferior to their western counterparts. 
They belonged to the nineteenth or twentieth centuries. But their 
less fortunate compatriots in the villages were living in the eigh¬ 
teenth or sixteenth centuries. This contrast between themselves and 
their own peoples horrified the more generous spirits. Fhey felt 
themselves obliged to serve their peoples, to raise them to their 
own level, and to fight against all those who had, or appeared to 
have, an interest in keeping them in their backward state. Fo these 
idealist motives for discontent were added personal material 
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loss (lcsj’>otic. The connection between Protestantism and liberalism 
lias already been mentioned. Thus in Britain and in Scandinavia 
democratic movements were not anti-clerical, even if individual 
democrats were anti-clericals or even atheists. The exception to 
this statement is Cxermany. Ever since Luther the German Evan¬ 
gelical Church was closely associated with the power of the 
princes, and later shared in the odium which attached to them, 
Cjernicin democrats were therefore more often anti-clerical than 
British or Scandinavian, though less than French or Spanish. 

It is important to distinguisli between the decline of religion in 
\\\*stern Euroi>e and tlie attack by reformers ajid re\T)lutionaries 
on religion in the East. 1 he decline was the result of scepticism, 
connected with the dexelopment of natural science. Ihe scepti¬ 
cism may or may not be jUvStified, and its consecpiences for society 
may or may not be harmful. But the process was not accompanied, 
at least in the twentieth century, by outbursts of fanaticism and 
violence, nor did the sceptics need to replace their lost faith by 
another to ser\'C with e(jual passion. In Britain and Scandinavia, 
especially, democrats who still believed would go for their religion 
to church or chapel and for politics to their party meetings: politics 
and religion were kept in separate compartments. In Eastern 
Europe the political party had to take the place of religion. The 
old religion had been abandoned not from a sceptical attitude but 
from a passionate belief that it was wrong and unjust. 1 he new 
ideology had to satisfy spiritual needs as well as provide a course 
of political action. This was especially tlie case in Russia from the 
1860’s onwards. Sometliing of this attitude to revolutionary politics 
can also be found in Spain and the Balkans. In k ranee and Ctci many 
it was to be found earlier in the nineteenth century, but by 1914 
scepticism rather than anti-religious fervour was the prevalent 
attitude to religion among those who were not still believers. 

THE UHOHLEM OF NATIONALITIES 

Another important factor in the background to European social¬ 
ism is the problem of nationalities. In W estern Europe states 
usually coincide with the limits of nations. In Britain the demands 
for Scottish and Welsh home rule have not hitherto caused great 
trouble. In Switzerland a single nationality has been formed from 
people among whom three languages are spoken. More serious 
problems are the conflict between Walloons and Meminp in 
Belgium and the claims of Catalan and Basque nationalism m Spam. 
But even these are small in comparison with the multitude o 
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national conflicts that were to be found in Eastern Europe before 
tlK I'M,. WorkWar. The A„a„„-II„„garia„ 

empires were multi-national states: in the former the (lerman- 
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located between the two groups of countries, held also in respect to 
these conditions an intermediate position. 

The labour movements of all European countries had in common 
the same body of doctrine, socialism, more or less derived from 
Marx. But in practice the differences in the conditions outlined 
above, between nortliern and western Europe and southern and 
eastern I^urope, produced very different movements. In the north 
and west the labour leaders were tliemsehes usuallv workers; their 
own forces were tlie organised workers; the enemy forces were the 
capitalists and tlieir various supporters; and the field in which the 
struggle was fought was one of parliamentary liberty and trade 
union rights. In the south and east the leaders were usually in¬ 
tellectuals; tlieir own forces were an indeterminate mass which at 
times included peasants, craftsmen, small shopkeepers, unskilled 
labourers and a few skilled factor}^ workers, but whose solid core 
consisted largely of intellectuals or semi-intellectuals; the enemy 
forces \N'cre bureaucrats, to a lesser extent landowners and only in 
tlie third place capitalists; and tlie field of struggle was one in which 
at best parliamentary liberties and trade union rights were insecure, 
and at worst persecution drov^e tlie mov'^ement into a conspiratorial 


underground. 

The clearest example of a workers' movement led by workers 
was the Britisli. The British workers had to figlit hard for theii 
trade unions in the middle of the nineteentli century, but tliey suc¬ 
ceeded, partly because their growing importance in the economy 
brought them influence and power, partly because a liberal form 
of gov’^ernment could not for long refuse them without denying its 
own principles. In Britain too the intellectual had little cause for 
frustration, ideal or personal. There was a demand for his abilities 
in political and economic affairs. Though there will of course, in 
every place and age, always be some intellectuals who have a 
grudge against society, this was not in nineteenth-century Britain 
a characteristic of intellectuals as a group. The opposite extreme 
was Russia. The nature of the political and social system drove 
almost all educated Russians into opposition. The very word 
Mntelligentsia', first invented in Russia, included the notion of 
opposition. The few educated men and women who supported 
the regime did not count as members of the intelligentsia, hrom 
its ranks was formed a minority of professional revolutionaries, 
who created socialist parties at a time when an industrial working 
class hardly existed in Russia. In Russia moreover workers were 
forbidden to form trade unions at all until 1906 , and even after 
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this tile unions’ powers were extremely small. Strikes contimiecl 
to be illegal up Ui the 1,0 17 Revolution. Thus not only the relative 
unimportance of the working class, but the political system itself, 
nndered the development ot a workers’ mox ement led b\ u orkei s, 
while the same political system fa\oured the production ironi 
tile intelligentsia of revolutionary theorists and organisers. 

k ranee and (lermany lie between these extreiiRvs. In France 
the working class was relatively small in numbers, but enjoyed 
considerable freedom and was politicalh' turbulent. 'Fhe insurrec- 
t;on of the Lyon silk workers in IH34, the role of the workers-in the 
Revolution of I 8 I. 8 , and tlie Paris Commune of 1871, are tlie ob¬ 
vious examples. The French intelligentsia had little cause to be 
tiustrated Its social prestige was extremely high, and there was 
as much demand for the services of the educated man in French 
society as m British. There were of course causes for indignation 
m > ranee as elsewhere, but there was nothing to compare with the 

sb!tccmlli^''^"r" (nineteenth-century intellectual and 

MXtcciith-century peasant) that jirevailed in Russia and the Balkans 
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^ Yet at least in th movement led by workers. 

part. In Germanv^as^T intellectuals played an important 

prestige and could fin ? intellectuals enjo 3 'ed great social 

politici absolutist K well-paid occupations. But the 

absolutism which continued until the 60’s, and was by no 
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means eliminated even after the foundation of the German Empire, 
j)r()\ ided an irritation that was lacking in France or Britain. This 
w as especially true for intellectuals of Jew ish extraction, who suf¬ 
fered first from legal discrimination and later from less concrete 
social barriers. The most striking example of a disaffected German- 
Jewish intellectual of tlie mid-nineteenth century is of course Karl 
Marx himself. Another was Ferdinand Lassalle. Among intellec¬ 
tuals who were influential in tlie Cjerman labour movement on the 
e\'e of the First \\\)rld War may be mentioned Eduard Bernstein, 
Karl Kautsky, and Roza Luxemburg, all incidentally Jews, 

The Balkan labour movements conformed to the Russian pattern. 
The first socialist groups were created by intellectuals, and in 1914 
the w orking class was barely an important social force. It is worth 
noting that the three most prominent pioneers of Balkan socialism 
—Svetozar Markovic in Serbia, Dim iter Blagoev in Bulgaria, and 
Dobrogeanu-Gherea in Roumania—had learned their ideas in 


Russia.^ In Hungary and Poland, where by 1914 the working class 
was already considerable, workers* leaders were more important 
titan in the Balkans or Russia, but the role of intellectuals was 
rather greater titan in Germany. Front this point of view the 
German-Austrian and Czech moventents may be roughly com¬ 
pared with the German, the north Italian and Spanish with the 
French. In southern Italy there was something comparable to the 
intelligentsia of tlie East; its most eminent exantple was the 
Neapolitan Marxist Antonio Labriola. In Scandinavia the develo])- 
ment was much as in Britain. The Finnish movement was essentially 
of tlie Scandinavian type, but was complicated by the cultural dif¬ 
ferences between the Swedish minority and the Finnish majority, 

and by Finland’s association with Russia.^ 

The role of Jews in the socialist movements, mentioned already 
in connection with Germany, deserves a few words. In Austria, 
Hungary, Poland and Roumania the Jews formed a far higlier pro¬ 
portion of the population, and were relatively far more influential 
in professional and business circles, than in Germany. The same 
was true in the western borderlands of Russia, In the interior ol 
Russia residential and educational discriminations reduced the 


1 Markovid was a pre-Mar.\ist, essentially a disciple of the Russian theorist Cherny- 
shevski. Blagoev founded the earliest Marxist study group in Russia, in hi 18J1 

lie founded the Bulgarian Socialist Party. In L918 he founded the C oininunist I 
Oobrogeanu-Cjiierea, whose original name was Katz, was a incinher of the J^anu ant 

Liberty organisation in Russia in the 1870’s. , ■ i 

^ Finland was connected with Russia from 1805^ onwards hy a personal iinion, the 

Russian Emperor being also Orand-I^uke of Finland. In the 18jj() s the Russian govern¬ 
ment began a policy of russification of Finland. 


't. 
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number of Jews, but there were still many amono- the most 
eminent intellectuals and business men of the two capitals St. 

etersburg and Moscow. In all the lands mentioned, Jews were in 
e ect excluded from agriculture and from the bureaucracy. The 
inost successful Jews became prosperous capitalists and eminent 
lawyers or doctors. But the great majority of Jews, esjiecially in 
o and, Houmama and Russia, were extremely poor shopkeepers 
craftsmen or workers. As the Jewish population multiplied, each 

oriiT/r" ‘'•ooipetition for diminishing means 

ent , “T ■ Jniore prosperous Jews, firmly 
cnticnched m business and the iirofessions, was resented bv the 

growing number of young educated Roles, Roumanians ancrRus- 

.Man.s who were looking for jobs in these directions. This pro\ ide(l 

had nn f anti-semitism, ^v],ich of course also 

w, l owlv^ ^^»^i-‘^emitic violence 

e tie youngerilew 

c.t ici to Sionism, which proini.sed a solution awaN’ from their 
J)rc.sent homelands, m the ancient fatherland of Palestine or to 
rtn-olutionary iiKnements which i^roinised equal right lor a 
citizens within a socialist republic. It is thus i ot sur^ int tiia 

Poland anrl R,, ^ socialist movements of Ru.ssia, 

Poland and Roumania. In Austria and Hungary the position of 

tllLfseT"^-'^" assiinilated, felt 

earian nai^’’ accepted by others as, Austrian and Hun- 

Z Z. ZZZ i^ea,s,"and many leX; 

Austrian and Hungarian socialists were Jews. ^ 


Till-; .SKCON'l) in i khnationai. 

T'f" inlemational .„K:ialist orgai,i.,ation, 

after liii '“f"’'!’ P" Six years 

tile years UD till loi i ^ ^ International was formed. In 

friends and foes of sociahsnrit prestige among both 

! r""” f"*' r«"el., bu, ,l,e parties of most o, “ 

orSa ■ .'■‘■'■'"ga'l The International teas a “oS 

indst on iVi l” l’"'^ T" i"'P“'''“>'>o '<> I'ornial unity to 

.iartl“3 ,™“;'r W.* » split. The satneias 

ency of most member parties, which while paying lip 
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scr\ icc to Marxist orthodoxy allowed divergences to exist witliin 
their ranks. A split was considered the greatest evil, at all cost to 
he avoided. But though the unity of tlie Second International was 
tlius always more apparent tlian real, yet tlie parties belonging to 
it did share certain common problems. Of tliese tlie two most 
important were tlie relations between the socialist party and tlie J 
trade unions in cacli country, and the j>arty\s attitude to political 
power. 

In Britain tlie trade union movement was already old and strong 
before a political party of labour was formed at all. It was when the 
Tafl Vale case showed the trade unions that their rights depended 
on the goodwill of the legislature that they decided to support 
a separate j^olitical movement of labour. The Labour Party 
aj:)]:)eared in the Parliament of 1.006' as an important minority group, 
but by 1.0 El' the majority of British workers had not yet been con- 
vincecl that at election time tliey should \'ote for Labour rather than 
for Liberals or Conseiw atives. In Russia the opjxisite was the case. 

A socialist part}- had been formed already in 1877, a Marxist party 
in 1808, but there were no trade unions until 1.006*. Sucli workers 
organisations as existed w'ere regarded by the party as instruments 
for seizure of pow'er, not as liodies ^vith an indej'Jendent task to 
perform. In France socialist parties and trade unions grew up side 
by side. Their memberships oxerlappcd, but their leaderships and 
their functions were (luite distinct. They wx're equals m the eyes ot 
the workers, and res]')cctcd each other's independence. In Italy the 
socialist party was older than the trade unions, but the latter wx'rc 
able to assert their independent status. In Germany the most pow'er- 
ful trade unions were closely connected w*ith the Social Democratic 
Party. Tliere were however also separate Catholic and Liberal 

trade unions. 

In the years before 1.914 appeared a mox ement known as syndi¬ 
calism. Its followers maintained that the working class should 
seize power by Tlirect action' in the industrial not the political 
field. Parliamentary action, the\' believed, was a waste of time. 

The only effective method was the revolutionary general strike. 
This trend w'as cj^uite strong in the Frencli and Italian tiade union 
movements on the ev'^e of w'ar, and there w^ere some echoes of it in 
Britain. Its main .stronghold w'a.s Spain. SyTidicalisiii, as.sociatcd 
with anarchi.st ideas on the abolition of tlie .state, was sti ong Fj 

among the factorA’’ workers of Barcelona and tlie agi ic ultui al 
labourers of Andalusia. It is interesting tliat, though the piojdiet 
Qf* anarchism w^as a Ru.ssian, IVIichael Bakunin, it .should have 
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gained groiiiKl among tlie Latin nations and not in liussia. There 
did exist in Russia a trend among tlie workers opposed to politicd 
action and urging tliat all efforts be devoted to the daily struL-.de 
for economic interests. Hut this trend (‘Economisin’ or'‘l.i(,ui(7a- 
torism as it was variously named by Lenin) was a moderate not 
a revolutionary trend. It had nothing in common with revolu¬ 
tionary .syndicalism. Rather it re.sembled the policy of the most 
moderate elements in the Briti.sh labour movement. 

Marx had prophesied the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
a few capita ists accompanied by progressive impoverishment of 
1 C mas.ses. VVc have seen that m agricultural Eastern Europe tlie 
second part of this prophecy had been to a large extent justified 
but that the first part had not. In industrial Western Europe the 
opjioMtc was t le case: there had indeed been an impressive growtii 
of capitidist monopolies or (luasi-monojiolies, but the standard of 
hving of the working class had not fallen but ini,n-oved. I'he West 
European workers of lyio were very different from the miserable 
Briti.sh proletariat of 1840. Moreover the middle class in the towns 
Rncl the peasants m the countryside of Western Eurojie remained 
numerous, influential and prosperous. 'I'here was no ji-o.spect that 

inai ritvTJV'''"’"^ 1 "" ‘>'erwhelming 

•najoi t 3 ( f the population except in Britain, and neither in Britain 

noi elsewhere m the north-west were the workers a desperate 

proletariat. In these circumstances there were two possible cmirses 

o action for the socialist parties. One was to abandon the klcZ of 

class struggle and revolution as romantic anachronisms and to 
collaborate with social classes other than the 

ccmociats who were not socialists. The other was to preoare 
armed m.surrection by a minority, in the belief that if the Workers 
tlirough their party took the lead, a large part of the pea.santry and 

middle class could be persuaded to follow. ^ 
le rst course could take the form either of a coalition between 
a socialist party and ‘bourgeois’ parties, or of an extension of 
socialist party’s membership and programme so as to recr i , 

British a.ul s • ^ variation was adopted by the 

Ereiirl, ^labour parties, the first by the (Jeriinn 

could bri„B i^cdf to adopt either course. 1, j 

part, I,j. l-iduard Bernstein, who proposed ...“rt't Mar:':'‘"“l 

tlius crctitocl ^ “irx ^ mici 

»cia.is. and eonnnunist .t'.'-j;;.,',-; 
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tVoin the party, was rebuked l)v it. Similar trends within the 
Freneli and Italian parties were also defeated.^ 

The o]:>posite poliev, rexolutionary action, was also rejected by 
tlie party leaders. In (Termany it was advocated b}' Roza Luxem- 
burir, in Italy by Benito Mussolini. In the French and Italian move- 
ments, as we liave seen, the left wing was on the whole syndicalist. 
Tile special case of Russia will be examined in greater detail in 
the next cliajiter. 

The leaders of the great socialist parties in practice pursued a 

policy of uneasy compromise, seeking not so to antagonise either 

the right or the left wing as to dri\’e it out of tlie party. They talked 

like re\'olutionaries anti acted like moderate reformers. This policy 

had different effects in different countries. In France, where the 

battle for political democracy had been won after tlie victory of tlie 

Drexfusards, a policy of ojiposition to all bourgeois parties was for 

the time perfectly sound. In Italy, where the absence of political 

democratA' in the south was a weaptin which could be used by the 

Ritdit airainst the socialists in Italy as a whole, the wisdom of 
^ .**11 

such a course was more doubtful: co-operation with middle-class 
radicals might well have benefited the socialists. In Germany, 
where government was not responsible to the Reichstag, and the 
restricted Prussian franchise was still in force, refusal to co-operate 
with the progressive sections of liberalism and political Catliolicism 
to attain the limited objective of political democracy was probably 
harmful to the socialists. W'hile thus abstaining from parliamentary 
action, the socialist leaders avoided any concrete preparations for 
revolutionary action, whicli after all might in the future become a 

. They thus had the worst of both policies. 




SOCIAMSM AM) NAl'IONAI.I'riKS 

Ill East European socialist nioveincnts the national problem 
plavecl an important part. 

Socialist parties of subject nations had to consider tlie problem 
of national independence if they were to win a mass following: 
at the same time, being in constant conflict with tlie nationalist 
bourgeoisie of their own nations, they felt a certain aversion for 
nationalist deniagogv- They had to steer between two dangers. 
One was that in tlieir desire to recruit the masses they would 

1 Millerand was expelled from the Freml. .Soriali.st l^.rty after lie had art eptetl ollicc 
in Waldeek-Rou.sscau's government in 180 .* 1 . Bissolati was expelled from the Italian 
party for supporting the Italian invasion of Lil)ya in UUl. 
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forget their socialism and become mere raclical nationalist parties, 
me other was tliat in tlieir cmpiiasis on tlie internationalism 
mlierent in socialist doctrine tliey woidd antagonise the hnlU of 
the workers. Ihe Polish .socialist movement is the best example 
of these difficulties. Ihe Polish Socialist Part\' (P.P.S.), founded 
in was divided between nationalist and internationalist 

wings. The extreme internationalists broke off in l.ooo to form 

of I'oland and Lithuania 
(h.U.h.f.L.). dlicir leader Roza Luxemburg—wlio later became 
prominent in the (lerman socialist movement—argued that tlie 
partitions of Poland should be maintained, and that the future of 
the lohsli workers lay within the great economic units of the 
Russian, Au.strian and German empires rather than within an 
in ependent 1 ohsh state. The left wing of P.P.S. did not definitelv 
renounce the aim of independent Poland but stressed atitonomV 
or tie pie.sent, and laid the main emphasis on the usual points 

of a .socialist programme. The nationalist wing, or ' Revolt!- 
tioiiary 1'Faction' led by fozef PilsufUki w »- 

Witli national independence, regarded as an aim attainable in the 
neai future, tliat it neg^lected all else. 

I he strength of the Ru.ssian revolutionary movement in looo 
made the left wing of P.P.S. for a time moVe powerful than‘the 
right, and brought it elo.se to the S.D.K.P.L. The defeat of the 

of'r'f hr'tr'l .tv' 'T tI>^‘.«PP‘>site effect. On the eie 

the Polisli ■ ■ y ^ "as ujipermost in 

tiic 1 olisil socialist inovcnient. 

Socialrst parties of dominant nations wore confronted with the 
same problem, i he socialist emphasis on economic factors naturally 

Russia anri "‘'t that the great economic units of 

Russia and Austria should be preserved. A certain more or less 

state'tt a "ation that had created a great 
del h t'conomic argument. Some socialists hovJ’ever 

cl uGni nf- ‘--rds ‘Cfreat Powc-r 

ducerd tt Ihe Austrian and Ru.ssian Marxists in fact pro- 
diKxd d fferent solutions for the national problem 

of ailtifrar autl^,”^^ " '^y^'t^tn 

citizens of An^t " nationality, by which the 

government wild f"‘'If 

culture they wfulJ" be ^^nd 

electf»fl h k ^^^erned autonomous institutions 
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This solution was rejected the Russian Bolshevik leader 
Lenin on the ground that it gave both too little and too much. 
It would not satisfy those who wished for complete independence, 
and it would perpetuate a problem which a more radical treat¬ 
ment could solve. Lenin believed that the future socialist republic 
must be a centralised state, but was willing that an}" subject 
nationality of a larger state, which wished for its own independ¬ 
ent state, should secede. Having seceded, it should set up its own 
centralised socialist republic. There was no place for federalism 
in his plans. The same principle held for the part}^ as for the state. 
Each socialist party must be centralised. No section of the party 
could claim special autonomy on grounds of nationality. This 
brought Lenin into conflict with the Jewish Marxist party, the 
Bund, which wished, while remaining within the Russian Social 
Democrat Party, to be recognised as the sole representative of the 
Jewish workers of Russia. Lenin's views were also incompatible 
with those of Roza Luxemburg, who insisted tliat under no cir¬ 
cumstances must Poland become an independent state, Lenin also 
disapproved of the reorganisation of the Austrian socialist party, 

on federal lines, at the end of the 1890 s. 

Lenin’s attitude to the national problem was thus essentially 
opportunist. He regarded nationalism as a nuisance, whicli diverted 
the people’s anger from its true enemy, the capitalists, against 
neighbour nations, which were not really its enemies. The hatred 
of Poles against Ukrainians, Russians against Jews, or Armenians 
against Tatars, was exploited by the Tsar's bureaucrats to keep 
the oppressed disunited. In order finally to remove this nuisance, 
the right to full self-determination 'up to the point of separation’ 
must be recognised. It could be hoped that when the subject 
nations saw that they were being given this right, they might 
prefer not to make use of it, and to remain united in one state witli 
brother nations. But if they insisted on separation, tliey must not 

be prevented.^ 

Neither Bauer’s nor Lenin's policy was more than an attempt 
at a theoretical solution of an extremely complicated and impor¬ 
tant problem. Events were to show that no clearly defined principle 

could deal with it. 


mokratie, Vienna, 1907; Karl Renner CRuclolt ^pnnger una 

lutiKsziele der osterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchies Vienna, 1J06, and j. V. Stahn, 
Marxism and the national and colonial problems 2 nd English edition 
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One of the main concerns of the Second International, in the last 
years before 1914, was the prevention of war. It was widely 
believed that a general strike by the workers of the great industrial 
couiuncs, iuid particularly of Germany and Krance, could frurtrate 
le schemes of those whom socialists regarded as imperialistic 
warmongers. But when the crisis of 1914 came, the general strike 
was not even attempted. The great French socialist oraJ'nU 

th^ tahInTc/""" Jaures was struck down by an assassin, and 
war effbrts, " """'^^‘^U^arties voted for their countries’ 
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Lenin’s Revolution 


R I’SSI AN SOCM ALISM 


S ocMAEisT ideas became known to Russian intellectuals in the 
IK'.o’s. Tlif problem was liow to fit tliem to the social reality 
of Uussia. The pioneer of Russian socialism, N. G. Cherny- 
shevski, took a special interest in the village commune, a self- 
irovernmg peasant institution which dated at least from the 
seventeenth century and whose powers were strengthened under 
the settlement bv which serfdom was abolished in IHtn.i 1 he first 
Russian socialists believed that if the peasants could be educated 
to socialist ideas, the commune could be transformed into the basic 
or*>-an of a socialist society. In this way Russia could escape the 
mrseries of capitalism, experienced by W estern Lurope in its in¬ 
dustrial revolution, and could pass straight from its existing quasi- 
feudal social order to socialism. This view, which is generally 
known as Populism, with certain modifications enjoyed strong 
support in Russia right up to 1.917. The Populists for the first 
twenty years were not clearly separatecl from the 

views'vvere known in Russia from the beginning of he 18 lO s and 
he was greatly admired by the Populists, who regarded tlienisehes 
as his pupils. They believed that his doctrines should be adapted to 
Russian condition! Marx himself was open-minded on the questum 

whether Russia could by-pass capitah.sm. As late as 188. , > * 

Tf his death, he wrote that Russia still had ‘the rarest and most 
suitable opportunity, ever offered to a country, to avoid the phase 
of capitalistk development ’, but that if the Russian f 
delayed and the opportunity so missed, Russia would fall 

the !vay of the ineluctable laws’ of capitalrsm.- 

That the introduction of socialism would require a revolution 

was generally believed. But the first Russian 

1 The lK..st hrief account available in linglish of the con.nn.ne ,s m C,. 1. Kol.inson, 
Paris, 1904. 
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Strangely inditt'erent to the ]>()litical struggle in the narrower sense 
They believed that their task was to propagate socialist ideas'to 
the peasants, who when once converted would make a great social 
revolution, without bothering about such bourgeois shibboleths 
as constitutions and parliamentary liberties. Hut the peasants were 
not much impressed by the projiaganda, and the police arrested 
t le propagandists and the courts sentenced them to long terms of 
imprisonment. It became clear that the bourgeois liberties, which 
would have permitted them to preach their views without’fear of 
police persecution, were worth hat ing. The first socialist organisa¬ 
tion. Land and Liberty, founded in 1877, .split two years later on 
the issue of political action. One .section, wliich took the name 
People’s Will, decided to devote it.self to the attainment of a coii- 
sntution, and to use the weapon of as.sassination. It was a highly 
disciplined conspiratorial groujy Its members were few, and con¬ 
sisted of intellectuals and a few urban workers but not of peasants. 

esjum- its small numbers, it defeated the \ a.st machine of the 
Imjierial Russian police and on I4th March I88l killed Tsar 
. lexander 11. Hut it did not secure a constitution or ciyil liberties: 
the autocratic regime continued, more rather than less .seyere for 
another twenty-four years. The conspirators were rounded up by 
the police and the organisation efLectiyely ceased to exist ' 

o wars Russian .sociali.sm grew up in exile in 

cstein Lurope. In Switzerland in the mid-l880’.s was formed the 
inost important Marxist group under G. V. Plehanov, who had 
begun hi.s revolutionary career in I.and and Liberty. For twenty 

arguments. The first was that 
opci, of the transformation of the commune into an institution of 

in the working class must take pfrt 

ruggle for political liberties, tliat mere concern with econo- 
me interests was not enough. These arguments were supported at 
ty of ,l,e .x,-s by from in.side ,f 

n l ' Vl.v..u.v-l»..„or know,, ,4 Lenin- 

™,ie '«»» "»■' fooiKleil ,l,e K.,.,»ia„ Social De„„H 

o™ . C',. r; Harty. a in.Kfern 

nn of tlic old 1 opuhst movement. Both joined the Second Inter 

crllTt ] 'T Congress of the Social Demo- 

rats, at wliicli took place the split into two factions, known as 

IMmlisin tlitM'e is a\siLTlitcratiireT^^^ c' I‘relu(le, lOl-K On 

in a western language is I'rini ii most tliormigli survey 

h lagt is I raiKo Venturi, II P„po/ismo russo, .Milan, 1950 , <j ^ 
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Holslicviks and Mensheviks. Various attempts were later made to 
bring the factions together, and for a time formal unity was 
rostorecb In fact however the differences were never overcome, 
and in 1912 the breacli became final. Thereafter there were two 
Russian Marxist parties. There is no doubt that personal issues, 
and the confidence of Lenin in his own Marxist infallibility, played . 
a large part in the split. But there were also serious political 
differences, whicli grew more serious as the years passed, and the 
split remained. 


BOLSHEVIKS AND MENSHEVIKS 

Tile main difference concerned the organisation of the party. In 
Lenin's view the party must be the ‘vanguard of the proletariat'. 

It must lead the working class, as the working class must lead 
other classes into revolution. Left to itself, the working class 
would think only of da 3 ^“to-da 3 '' economic problems, of what Lenin, 
with the Britisli example in mind, contemptuousl 3 ^ called ‘trade 
unionist tactics'. The part 3 ^ must not follow the ‘elemental' move¬ 
ment of the workers, must not become a ‘tail' to the working class, 
but must lead the workers forward, understanding their true 
interests better than they themselves. The party must be a band 
of ‘professional revolutionaries', bound by an iron discipline. 
Quality must come before quantity. No one must be admitted to ^ 
the party who would not completely subject himself to its leaders 
and put the claims of the party on his time and efforts before all 
others. 1 Several of Lenin's opponents at the 1903 Congress, espe¬ 
cially Martov, agreed with most of this. But they did not wish to 
make the conditions of membership quite so arduous. It was on a 
disagreement as to the phrasing of the first article of the party 
statute, defining the qualifications of membership, that the split 

took place. 

During the following 3 'ears tlie difference widened. It concerned 
the role of the party in political life. Up to 1905 conspiratorial 
methods were clearly necessary, as the Imperial Russian regime 
allowed no freedom of speech, meeting or association. On the 
necessity of‘illegal' activity there was thus no difference. But the 

which emerged from the troubled period 1905—7 was no 
longer the same. Considerable liberties were available. Economic 
progress was extremely rapid. The working class was growing in 
numbers, skill and influence. The intelligentsia had much more 

1 Lenin first laid down this doctrine in his pamphlet, fVhat is to be Do?ie? published 
in Switzerland in 1902. 
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scope for its abilities, much less cause for frustration. Hussia was 
beginning to resemble western bourgeois countries. In these con¬ 
ditions a legal mass movement of the workers, on western lines 
could hope to achieve results. To many of the workers’ Icader.s 
inside Russia, the old type of conspii'atorial party a])j)eared a 
reactionary anachronism. Those who held this view ^\•ished to 
‘liquidate’ the old party and build a new mo\emcnt. They received 
increasing sympatliy from the leaders of the Menslieviks in exile 
I^nin however furiously stuck to his old polic}-. He violentlv 
attacked ‘Liquidatorism ’ inside and outside Ru.ssia. He accused 
those Men.sheviks who supported the ‘liquidators’ of the sin of 
‘Revisionism- already introduced into the German Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party by Hernstein.^ To the Mensheviks Lenin appeaml a 
cantankerous utopian, who in any case could not be trusted as a 

colleague. Every year of peaceful de\ elopment in Ru.ssia seemed to 
conhrin their views. 

Another difference between Holsheviks and Mensheviks con¬ 
cerned the role of the peasant!-}-. Ix-nin believed that the workino- 
class must make the peasantry its ally, and could only do this by 
giving It what it most desired, the land. About one-'sixth of tli'e 
arable land of Russia, including some of the best (luality, was still 
held by noble landowners. The peasants, sufl'ering from" the grow¬ 
ing pressure of population and using backward methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, passionately desired this land. The Socialist Revolutionary 
1 arty proposed to socialise all land, including that held by ne-," 

peasant hou.seholds the use of such land as they needed for their 
famihe.s on the principle of‘labour ownership’. Once this had been 
done, they believed, socialism could be built in the Russian village 
Lenin had no use for the principle of‘labour ownership’, which he 

bourgeois utopianism’. Rut in practice he sup- 
ed the Socialist Revolutionary policy, for two reasons. Firstly 
; was dear to him that this was what the pea.sants wanted.’ 

ownor! “P 'ao'J away from the noble land¬ 

owners and give it to the pea.sants. If the workers were to have 

slXl'' -ariteil. 

reniAv believed that the destruction of large estates would 

make n ’ n feudalism from Russian rural society and 

woulddevelopment of capitalism. The peasantry 

rur^ prole.ari„. The U„er would be .he all, of .he Sh'g Ul 

J>ee above, p. 17. ° 
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ill its final strug'^le witli the bourgeoisie in town and countl'^^ The 
Menshe\aks| were less interested in the ]>easants than w^ere tlie 
Socialist Hex'olutionaries or Bolsheviks. To them the important 
pi'oblem was the relationship between the workers and tlie urban 
boui'u'c'oisie, which thev saw' int'r(‘asint 2 rlv in terms of a W'est 
Kuroj:>ean social and political system. Tliev fa\'oured tlie expro- 
j^riation of the noble landowners, but tliey held that the cxpro- 
pi'iatc'd land should not be di\'ided among the peasants but be 
administered by popularly elected autliorities on the peasants' 
behalf, "i'his j'lolicy was known as ‘ municipalisation \ 


HOL’lUiKOIS AND S () CM A 1.1 S '1' H K V O I. IT'i'j () s 

Tlie peasant (piestion was linked with tlie general tlieory of tlie 
cominir rex'olution. In the Socialist Revolutionaries’ view% theestab- 
lishment of' labour ownership’ would essentially complete the revo¬ 
lution. ^'hereafter Russia would be a sot'ialist countiy, though no 
doubt man\^ \’ears of effort would be necessary to build real social¬ 
ism/Rut Menshcw'iks and Bolsheviks wx^re agreed that the coming 
rcwolution waiuld be a 'bourgeois revolution’, which would do for 
Russia essentially what 1780 did for PVance. It would replace the 
Tsar’s autocracy by a parliamentary republic. But Lenin believed 
that 1.005 had shown that the bourgeoisie of Russia was not capable 
of c'arrving through a bourgeois reN'olution. In K0O5, he argued, 
the bourgeoisie had co77ipromised with the autocracy and supported 
it a<»'ainst the masses, lliis would liapi:)en next time too. Betrayal 
of the revolution by tlie bourgeoisie could only be prevented if 
the revolution were led by the proletariat. Tlie proletariat must 
do the job of the bourgeoisie for it. It must bring under its leader¬ 
ship ail the revolutionary forces in the countr 3 % including the 
ox'crw'helming majority of the peasantr\" and a large part of the 
urban lower middle class. The proletariat w'ould be led by ‘its’ 
pai’ty-Lhere Lenin of course had in mind liis own Bolshevik group. / 
Thus under the leadership of the Bolshevik party would be 
formed a 'revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat and peasantry’. With the autocracy overthrown, the Bol¬ 
sheviks would hold the key positions. Having led to its triumphant 
conclusion the bourgeois revolution, they would be well placed 
to carry on the next stage, the socialist revolution that was to 
replace government in the interests of the bourgeoisie by govern¬ 
ment in the intei'ests of tlie proletariat.* How^ soon this second 

1 These views were first dearly expressed by I.enin irj ins pamphlet, Tzfo Tactics of 
Social l^cftiocracy y published in Switzerland in 
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stage would l)e possible, (Jw-nin could not jiredict. It might be 
necessary ior many }'eais to pass, years during which tlie ])r()- 
cess of dili'erentiation of the j>easantry would inoceed, ultimatelv 
creating a rural proletariat tliat would fight beside the urbaii 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie of town and countiw. Alter¬ 
natively, favourable conditions miglit make the socialist revo¬ 
lution possible very soon; Marx liimself had considered possible that 
a revolution in Russia might be a spark tliat would cause re\olution- 
ary explosions in industrial Kuro])e, where economic conditions 
and social structure made the establishment of socialism iiossible. 
If a large part of industrial Kurope became socialist, then tlie ..an 

between the bourgeois and socialist revolutions in Russia coukrbe 
greatly reduced. 

Tlie Mensheviks did not accept this analysis. In their view the 
ourgeois revolution should be led by the bourgeoisie. The pro- 
etariat .should supitort the bourgeoisie against the autocraev and 
sluHi d tlien make use of the liberties of bourgeois democraev to 
biiilcf a ma.ss movement of the workers, as in the W est. Their 
tasc wcHild be helped by the economic dtwelopment of Russia 
by whicli every year the working class was increasing its number.s 
b\ recruiting from the jieasantry. I'he Mensheviks had little en- 
thu.siasm for the peasantry as an ally in revolution. 'I'liey had the 
trac itional contempt of W est European Marxists for ‘ rural idiocy 
n the Menslieviks view the gap between the bourgeois and pro- 
etarian r(|vc)lutions would necessarily be long, though they also 

of socialism in Europe w ould 

acccdci ate tlic vvliole process. 

A special point of view was that of E. D. Bronstein—better 

0^1 noplayed an important part in the events 
o UO^ in St. 1 etersburg, and in the following years took an in- 

ependent position between Mensheviks and Bolshcwiks. In a 

painphlet published in Vienna in l.noJE' 'Erotski had argued that 

wouLrn " '>ourgeois revolution in Ru.ssia, it 

to tlw r* ^ Lenin was suggesting, to limit the revolution 

o the bourgeois stage. If the proletariat .seized pow-er, it w-ould 

Lave to carry the revolution on to the socialist stage I u h a 
coun ry economically and socially so backward asSiu.ssia the 
socialist rcNoliition would be defeated.l 'I'herefore it was essential 
the success of the proletarian revolution in Russia that there 

in Moscow ifl tin. tl.E. /fj/i- -I' 

tliairiTjaii oftheSt. EctcrsburfSttvitTrsCw i -*1 ^ tlic deputy 

utter ,l,e cli,ssoluii„n . he S<n k h -n (), t..l,er UHW. ArrLA 

wards esea,..d Iro.u VnelVia.'’’’ " 
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should be socialist revolutions in industrial Europe. The bourgeois 
revolution in Russia must be the spark setting off the explosion in 

Europe. _ . 

The opportunity to test these different theories came in March 

1,917. The March Revolution was a result of' the war. It was 
caused bj' a combination of dismay at war casualties, economic 
hardship and general political incompetence. Never perhaps in 
history had a great nation made such heroic efforts on behalf of 
such despicable rulers. The immediate occasion was furnished by 
workers’ demonstrations, and the issue was decided when the 
troops in the capital went over to the crowds. On 15th March the 
Tsar abdicated, and on the following day a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment of liberal politicians was formed. Beside the government 
was the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. The workers’ 
deputies were elected in the factories, and the soldiers’ in army 
units. At this time the soviets, which were formed all over the 
country, were genuinely representative bodies. They expressed 
the pent-up feelings of the long-inarticulate masses, until then 
almost completely excluded from Russian political life. In St. 
Petersburg the government and the soviet viewed each other with 
suspicion. The soviet gave a qualified recognition to the govern- 
ment. For its part the government declared its intention of holding, 
as soon as possible, elections to a Constituent Assembly. But mean¬ 
while the government was based on no legislative body, and the 
soviet, being the only assembly in the capital that could claim a 
representative quality, demanded with increasing success that t le 

government should hold itself responsible to it. 

This ‘duality of power’ in Russia was watched with close atten¬ 
tion by Lenin in his Swiss exile. The idea developed in his mind 
that whereas the Provisional Government was the organ of the 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeois revolution, the soviets were organs 
of the proletariat and the proletarian revolution. The situation 
Russia had in fact elements of two revolutions. 1 he duality com 
not be permanent: one or the other of the revo u mns 
triumph. The task of himself and his party was to ensure that the 
second triumphed, and thus that the gap between the bourgeois 
and the proletarian revolutions should be made as short as possible. 
The correct tactic for the Bolsheviks was therefore to deny suppor 
to the Provisional Government and to do everything to strenphen 
the soviets in the capitals and the provinces. Ihe correct slogan 
must be ‘All power to the soviets!’ This conception of the revolu¬ 
tionary role of the soviets and the jump straight from the bourgeois 
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to the proletarian revolution was linked in Lenin’s mind with the 

ideas that the Russian re\olution must become the starting-point 

for socialist revolutions in ad\anced European countries, and tliat 

a new International, based upon a true vanguard of tlie international 

proletariat, must be founded, in place oAlie now defunct Second 

^ International, to co-ordinate the European re\olutions.» Once lie 

liad returned to Russia in April, haNing passed from Switzerland 

through (jermany to Sweden with the permission of the German 

General Staff, Lenin immediately and energetically advocated 

lese policies. Ihe Bolshevik leaders whom he found in control of 

the ixirty—Kamenev, Stalin and Muranov—were astonished at 
ills Views, but were soon converted to them. 

Lenin s tactics with regard to the soviets must be considered not 
only on the level of revolutionary doctrine, as summarised above 
bu also on the level of practical politics. The great practical merit 

mL of '-‘ow was that they represented 

c ti dined politicians but the untrained masses of the factories 

and the armed forces. Excluded from political life under the old 

regime, the inexperienced, primitive and largely illiterate masses 

were being brought for the first time into political life throimh'the 

soviets. Even in the Petrograd Soviet, whose chief personalities 

ooZon T fof definite 

eputies had no hxed party allegiance, but supported Whatever 
proposals most appealed to their strongly but vaguely revolution- 

shLikT Revolutionaries, Mensheviks and Bol- 

slK Iks could not count on automatic party discipline by the 

soliets of I 1 nioment. In the 

thus a f? *' ^ The soviets were 

be any favourable for the Bolsheviks than could 

discinbrl 1 Constituent Assembly which would consist of 

of eS eminent leaders 

forme,! fv ^ P^'d'amentary regime, governments would be 

y agreements between party leaders, men whose political 

ineffective ""o' loaders, or else be driven into 

Bolsheviks couM^caTt - *^^1 attractive demagogic slogans the 
-»trol over the masses X soviets, and through them gain con- 
feet of their rivals ^ would cut the ground from under the 

■yy ■■.ys..,,,. had hd'J, 3er ’ 

^ Sec below, pp. 50-51. 
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"riicrc was tluis a tactical aspect to Lenin's preference for the 
so\ ids, as w ell as a doctrinaire aspect. Lenin's plan was a partner¬ 
ship between tlie politically trained and well-disciplined conspira¬ 
torial Bolsheviks and the politically ignorant and gullible masses. 
This partnership was to give the Bolsheviks a monopoly of political 
leadersliip. In April 1017 the Bolsheviks w^ere supported only by a 
small minorit}' in the soviets. Lenin set himself to w’in a majority 
by unlimited demagogy on the three principal issues of peace, the 
claims of the workers, and the peasants' demand for land. For 
three months tlie Bolsheviks gained ground. In July came a set¬ 
back, when a mass demonstration in whicli they were involved was 
a failure, and the publication of documents purporting to prove 
that Lenin was a CLn inan agent created a popular reaction against 
him. After this setback, Lenin; wJu) decided to go into hiding in 
Finland, ga\ e up tlie slogan ‘All pow’er to tlie soviets!' Opinion 
in the so\ iets was predominantly hostile to the Bolslieviks, and it 
now seemed to I.enin that tlie best forum for his activities would 
be the factory committees.^ But in September, after tlte unsuccess¬ 
ful rebellion of General Kornilov against the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, o})inion in the soviets once more turned towards Lenin. At 
the end of September the soviets of the two capitals had Bolshevik 
majorities. Possession of tliese majorities gave Lenin tlie confi¬ 
dence to make liis armed bid for jiower in November. T. bus the 
soviets, apart from any theoretical significance wliich Lenin might 
sincerely ascribe to tliem as organs of proletarian revolution, had 
a historic importance as instruments enabling the Bolsheviks to 
seize power. But in order to understand how the Bolsheviks were able 
to get control of these instruments, we must consider tlie political 
and social issues of conflict during the montlis from March to 

November. 


FROM MARC H I C) NOVKNIRKR 


The most important problem was that of peace. Ihe Russian 
people were sick of war. The leaders of the political parties wished 
to make peace as soon as possible. But to get out of a war is always 
harder than to get into one. The German government, now in act 
dominated by General LudendorfF, was bent on great territorial 
Inquests: it was not going to give Russia a just peace. Russia s 
Allies believed that the war could be won, and could not consent 
to a Russian separate peace which would release great German 
armies to fight them. Meanwhile Russia had to be defended. 

^ See below, pp. 32, ^2. 
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^ Only some of tlie Risrht and Centre supporters of the Provisional 
Ciovernment wislied to prolong the war to a \ ietor\- which would 
give Russia more territory and influence than she had in 1.014 
I he Socialist Revolutionaries and Mensluwiks never faced tlie 
leality. By ideology they were passionate pacifists. All arguments 
based on alleged international facts were suspect to tiiem as 
mameuvres of the bourgeoisie. They took refuge behind the fine 
plira.se ‘peace without annexations and without indemnities’. Con¬ 
stant repetition of this magic incantation was for them a substitute 
for policy. When forced by events to take some practical decision, 

ley usually gave a three-quarter-hearted support to nationai 
cieteiice. 

I.H 111 I ,s mind l,ii, i„„ m,,,.,. 

■1..I..S ... .1 ... Ik., did «i„. - 11 ,,. Tsar.liad ma.Ie a^n .amm,,, 

. the f rench and British politicians, puppets of the hVen. h and 

h itish t apitah.st.s who <.xvned the inetalhirgical indu.strv(.f southern 

Russia and the oil wells of the Caucasus, and reciuired .su|tplies of 
Ru.ssian cannon-fodder to pursue their robber aims at the expen.se 
of the (.ennan and Austrian capitalists and imperialists. In return 
foi the profits and the cannon-fixkler the British and French capi- 
talrsts had pronn.sed the T.sar a few more pro^ inces of Austr a 
I urkey or Prussian Poland. All talk of liberating Slavs, Armenian^ 

..vei d mw^^^ '111'ih ''ad lieen 

n.adc at iice »’eace must be 

render wouhl 1 VT’ argument that unilateral sur- 

(Jernnn canitaM J ’f * ’""i ""Pt‘'''alist Ludendorff and the 

the r brushed it awaj-. He was eonvinced that 

dor/i w" P'-olc‘tariat would overthrow William II and Luden- 

right m m IT'""" '’r‘.f Lenin persisted 

tlirew die s [Meanwhile the Bolsheviks 

fbr iLnediate ‘lie campaign of propaganda 

the jMarch R Tf 'a‘’y among army units. Alreadv before 

^loubTtl , army morale was declining: theix* is no 

this prorvitan;! projiaganda .speeded the decline. 

elected InTi^ t": ‘ "."‘'‘f various committees and 

Petroirriil s: ,• ^ aimed forces, on the initiative of the 

^ ernmemt the'lL I Permi.ssion of the Provisional Gov- 

triC".: y ''y .l.* » Icaclins |>.r,, Tl,„„gl. ,l,ei, con- 

nicasured acaii(st'''ti*‘f'‘‘.■“‘‘V’* armies raim.it be exactly 

large. ^ ‘actors, it was without tloubt 
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These months saw a rapid growth of trade unions, which now 
at last enj(wed all the rights custoniapv in Europe, including the 
riglit to strike. Already in Marcli an cight-liour day and the institu¬ 
tion of elected factory committees were introduced in Petrograd bv 
agreement between trade unions and employers’ organisations, and 
in Nloscow by unilateral decision of tlie soviet. Tlte trade unions 
had 1,500,000 members in July and more than 2,000,000 in the 
autumiu The economic difficulties from whicli factories liad been 
suffering already in 1916', and whicli were caused bv the effects of 
the war on supplies, were now enormousl}' increased by labour 
troubles. Output fell rapidly as time rates took tlie place of piece 
rates and working time was spent on meetings in the factories, 
demonstrations in tlie streets, and constantly recurring strikes. 

1 he strikers demanded shorter hours and higlier wages at a time 
when industry could less afford these than ever. W orkers’ com- 
mittees increasing]}^ interfered with management. Some factories 
were forced to close, and unemployment increased. All this pro¬ 
vided admirable opportunities for the Bolshev iks. Economic hard¬ 
ships were ascribed to sabotage b}' employers. As a remedy for all 
ills the Bolsheviks demanded 'workers’ control’ over industrv. 
Their propaganda was conducted principally through the factory 
committees, in which they soon gained large support, t 

The Bolshev iks devoted far more effort to the factory committees 
in the individual enterprises than to the trade uriions which grouped 
workers in many enterprises or in whole branches of industry. 
Their preference for the factory committee over the trade union 
exactly corresponded to their preference for soviets over parlia¬ 
mentary forms of government. Leaders of trade unions, like 
parliamentary leaders, were mostly j>crsons of considerable experi¬ 
ence and of definite opinions, and few of them were Bolsheviks. 
Eactory committees, like soviets, consisted of energetic but 
inexperienced persons witli no fixed opinions. 'Elie Bolslievik 
policy of capturing the masses from their riv^als, of a partnership 
between the Bolshev'ik professional revolutionary and the politi¬ 
cally illiterate workers, could be more easily apj^lied in the factory 
committees thati in the trade unions, as it could be more easil}^ 
applied in tlie soviets than in a ]:)arliamcnt. As for the chaos that 
resulted from Bolshevik demagogy in tlie factories, this actually 
helped the Bolshevdk cause. The argument that the economy 
must not be disrupted as long as Russia was at war, made no 
impression on them at all. They positively wished to undermine 
the war effort. Peace should be made at once; if it had not already 
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been made, this was solely due to the fact tliat tlie Provisional 
Government was composed of puppets of the French and Britisii 
capitalists who wished to prolong the war. Tiieir talk of gi\ ing 
the workers their rights after the war was over, or wlien the 
Constituent Assembly met, was simply a trick to po.stjione con¬ 
cessions and to cheat them in the end of all tlieir rights. 

Tile same imputation of dishonest motives was made by lA-nin 
and his party in the land question. All the parties supporting the 
1 rovisional Government regarded the distribution of nobles’ land 
among the peasants as essential, though there were diHerences of 
opimon about compensation. The land settlement w-as to be made 
ly t le Corismuent Assembly. Meanwhile, in order not to jirejudice 
he As.sembly’s decisions, and in order not to disorganise the war 
ettort, the peasants were urged to be patient. A hierarchy of land 
committees w-as created to mediate in land disputes, and ensure 
lat things were done m an orderly manner. But the peasants were 
not disposed to be patient. Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies spransr up 
o\ er the country. Many of these, and many of the local land com¬ 
mittees, seized landlords’ estates. Peasant -Soldiers began to dc.sert 
from their units to take their share in the redistribution. Disorders 
and arson multiplied. In all this revolutionary propaganda played 
Its part, but It came less from the Bolsheviks than from the Socialist 
c\o utionaries. Tlie Bolsheviks, it is true, did their best. We have 
already seen that Lenin before the war had taken over the agrarian 
programme of the Socialist Revolutionaries, though for motixes 

the^la^”!^ tiovv urged immediate distribution of 

o C,al' ’n ' o " fongresa of So! icd 

sneerL 1 1 P^trograd in June.^ Those points in his 

• pccch which coincided with the Socialist Revolutionary programme 
were app auded, but those which introduced new principles_special 

Bf>kh . farms—aroused little interest. In general the 

ex m'in 1 on tife pc'a 1 

peailm i th'"’ if ''<^^'«'“tionary activity a.nong the 

whose local of ![r Socialist Revolutionaries, 

more impatienfth rf 

Won.,,,™, or in .he Pe.rog.ad Sovie., But .hough ,l,eZain 
■ I en J"? Bolsheviks, yet by inei-easing the general 

Un,n, !,och,nm,a. 3rd edition, Vol. XX. pp. <103-18 
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confusion in the country and in the army it helped the Bolsheviks 
in their bid for power. 

The revolt of General Kornilov in September was a turning- 
point in the Revolution. Kornilov was not of noble birth, a mon¬ 
archist or a reactionary. He was driven to desperation by the dis¬ 
integration of the army. He was a patriot who believed that Russia 
must be saved from the enemy, and believed that this could only 
be done by tightening di.scipline. At the Moscow State Conference, 
an assembly called at the end of August by the Prime Minister of 
the Provisional Government, the Socialist Revolutionary lawyer, 
A. F. Kerenski, in the vain hope of creating a measure of national 
unit}’ behind a strengthened government, Kornilov became con¬ 
vinced that Kerenski and the politicians of the Left were useless 
demagogue.s, con.sciously or unconsciously destroying Russia. He 
became convinced that he must overthrow Kerenski if he was to 
save Russia. He could count on the support of most army officers 
and of the business men and politicians of the Right and Centre. 
But Kerenski and his friends he regarded as completely unreliable. 
For his part Kerenski saw in Kornilov an Imperial officer sup¬ 
ported by the forces of reaction who, even if he himself did not 
wish to restore the Imperial regime, was bound to become a tool 
in the hands of those who did. Kerenski himself wi.shed almost as 
strongly as did Kornilov to restore the fighting spirit of the army. 
But he believed that this should be done, not by Kornilov's method 
of tighter discipline and extension of the death penalty to breaches 
of discipline by troops behind as well as at the front, but on the 
contrary by a further ‘democratisation’. Tlie committees and 
commissars in army units should be strengthened, and should u.se 
their powers to explain to the soldiers the necessity of defending 
the ‘revolutionary fatherland’. Thus Kerenski hoped that a new 

and finer morale could be created. 

/The distrust between these two men symbolised the conflict 

between the moderate Right and the moderate Left, from whicli 
only the Bolsheviks gained. Kerenski was very quick to decide that 
Kornilov was plotting against him, and to denounce him a.s a 
rebel. Earlier he had .shown much greater forbearan^ to the 
Bolsheviks. Since July Lenin had been in hiding, but the Bolshevik 
organisation had been able to operate legally in the , 

the provinces. When Kornilov marched on Petrograd, the Bol¬ 
sheviks played a leading part in improvising its defences and in 
organising delegations of soldiers and workers to harangue the 
rebel troops. 'These were successful, fraternisation took place, and 
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the rebellion failed. The Bolsheviks had gained prestiee as the 
most resolute defenders of the Revolution/ 

Some writers on the Revolution express regret tliat Kerenski 
an ornilov could not have united against the Bolsheviks' But 
this IS to misunderstand the situation. The gulf betw een the moder- 

tl !. B dd' U Left was as deep as between either and 

he Bolshevik.s To all except the Bolsheviks, it was tlie oiiIn' •«nlf 

hornilov hardly distinguished between Kerenski and the Bol- 

shewnks; bcitli were Red demagogues who were destroying Russia 

( Keienski the real enemy was Kornilov, wliom he believed to be 

e leader ot all the lorces of counter-revolution. In the face of the 

counter-revolutionary threat, there could be 'no enemies cm the 

he alIo^ved'm‘l‘'“"- of doubt that 

enin. Leiun, he thought, was anotlier socialist 

barrkadf H "‘"'‘"'IT of the 

barricade. He could not be considered an enemy in the same sense 

this'^sentbnlmn n Kerenski himself was less aff'ected by 

s sent men al belief in socialist .solidarity than were tiie othen- 

extent aJ r^ Menshevik leadJrs. But he was to some 

otlui ^ the sentimental loyalty of the 

leaderTsmteirwt’' «“< Mel>»llevik 

there everc three Verce'^mghf uir^d bIS a d 

tituae foi Ltmn. Ever since 2905 he had ree-arderl Xyf„„ 
»hev,k. as enemiea no le.,a than an, other politlS .art L 

tt:?or': '“ii”'"'' »i">ht the Mat'::; 'L« 

practice. ^ ^ into 

of°« BotS o'ar«l" Central Connnittee 

were 

newe^r to Veturn°*Thr^’ oPP«*'ti'nity would pass, perhaps 
Revolutionary Committee of the PetrL^T stt i, ^ 

tactics, and harLLir£:dTeToT; 

I- h. the arm, „„Lt o„,„,o th:,r':i:t£tf,:-1 
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7tli November the insurrection took place.* The government was 
clefeiulecl only by a few hundred soldiers. Not all troops obe 3 'ed the 
Bolsheviks, but tho.se who did not, simultaneously refused to obey 
Kerenski. The Cossacks hated Kerenski, who had beaten their hero 
Kornilov, more than the Bolsheviks, whom they did not consider 
a .serious tlireat. In IVIo.scow there was fighting tor four daj's, in 
Kazan and Saratov a few shots were fired. Within a few days the 
government set up by the Bolsheviks w'as recognised in northern 
and central Russia, and during November in Siberia. 


rut'. CONSTITUKNT ,\SSt;MBLV 


The first round had been won, but only the first round. The next 
problem before Benin was the Constituent Assembly. He had 
alwav.s urged that the election should be cjuickl^^ held, and having 
seized power he could hardK' call it off. Besides it seems that he 
genuinely' believ'ed that the Bolshev'iks would do v'ery^ well in it. 
Polling took place at the end of November. In the big cities there 
was much intimidation against the liberals, but socialist parties 
were not on the whole persecuted. The results disappointed the 
Bolsheviks. Of some 707 elected members, 410 were Socialist 
Revolutionaries and 175 Bolsheviks. The Mensheviks had^ 16 
.seats. Liberals (‘Kadets') 17 and various national groups 86. ; 

Lenin never considered re.specting the electors’ verdict. His 
only concern was to find arguments to justify ignoring it. He had 
an important success at the end of November. At an all-Russian 
Peasant Congress held in Petrograd, the Bolshevik delegates were 
able to split the Socialist Revolutionary representatives and to 
detach a left wing led by the woman terrorist Maria Spiridonova. 
Several of these 'Left S.R.s’ were then given places in Lenin’s 
government. This could now claim to be a broad coalition, vvith 
peasant as well as working-class support. The S.R. split had 
taken place, not at any official meeting of an organ of the S.R. party, 
but at a peasant congress in which the party was strong y repie 
sented. Of the 410 S.R. members of the Constituent Assembly, only 
40 supported the Spiridonova group, while 370 remained loyal to 
the old leadership. But Lenin argued that the S.R. party was now 
split into two parties of at least equal importance, and that the 


1 I have iKscd throughout this chapter the tB^«lshe"vi 
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verdict of the polls was meaningless. A day or two before the split 
at the Peasant Congress, the electors of'Russia liad voted for a 
party which, after the split, ‘no longer existed’. This inano-uvre 
o ^enin "ith the S.R.s was to furnish a precedent for the Hast 
European Communist parties nearly thirty years later.' The man- 
ctmvre is one more example of Lenin’s techniipie of underminiiiP- 
the mass support of his rivals, which he had already shown in his 
use of soviets against parliamentary bodies, and of factory com¬ 
mittees against trade unions. As their candidates for the Consti¬ 
tuent As.sembly the S.R.s, like the other parties, had put up their 
leading members, persons of proved conviction and loyalty to the 
party, who could not be swayed away from it to anotlier part\- by 
revolutionary demagogy. But the S.R. delegates at the Peasan't 
Congress were of a different calibre. Tliey were mostly simple 
peasants, edeeuxi b\- their fellows, who could be and were won 
away by Lenin s arguments and stage-managing. I'he hitrblv 

emotional Maria Spiridonova was no less easy game tlian^th'e 
peasants. ^ ^ 

Lenin’s plan of partnership between the gullible masses and tlie 
Bolslievik professional revolutionaries, designed to make the 
masses a weapon in Bolshevik hands against the Bolsheviks’ 
.^uahst rivals, was working brilliantly in the tliree fields of 
A W orkers and Soldiers’ Soviets, Peasant Congress, and factory 
committees, but it could not succeed in the forum of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. 1 herefore the Assembly must be dissolved) I enin 

JresS, the Assembly^’s stij,- 

fhe ts: that the S.R. party was no longer 

he same party since the split; that tlie soviets, organs of the pro 

nriZV'T “Ct'"'''’"- »■'■is''- of 

print pie than the Assembly, an organ of the bourgeois sta.re- 

been 1^1^00 de ? representatis-e as it had 

at a time V 1 legisters made before the insurrection and 

t a time vvhen the people could not yet know the full scope and 

TlTT^t^’ ^ proletarian-peasant Revoludon’ ^ 

Unin's doctHn^ ' argument assumed that 

truth The third^ar parliament was an established 

nsmrec on n remarkable. Organise a military 

nsurrection to overthrow your political rivals. Call this insurree^ 

t.o„ conduce, by oemin ,„i,i«cy i„ .he capi,',,; S I 

^»ee below, pp. 2 - 10 - 251 . 2 

See above, p. so, footnote. 
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siderable backing' from the working class of those cities, a ‘socialist 
|:)rolctarian-peasant revolution'. It then follows tliat realisation of 
the profound changes introduced by this great historic event would 
have caused the people to vote differently had the polling been not 
eighteen days after the great historic event, but, say, a month or two. 
Tliis hypotlietical poll, which did not take place, was the true ex- 
pression of tlie Russian people's wislies, not the real poll which 
did take }:>lace. The argument would be ridiculous were it not that 
Lenin was so profoundly convinced of his exclusive capacit}^ to act 
in the name of great historic forces that he probably believed it. 

1 The Assembly was dissolved on 18th January 1918, after it had 
rejected by 237 votes to 138 the demand of the Bolshevdks that it 
should recognise the soviets as a body superior to itself. There was 
no resistance. The S.R.s were not an effective force. Their party had 
not the same centralised discipline as tlie Bolshevik: its strength 
came from the scattered peasant masses, not from the concen¬ 
trated j^roletariat and armed forces of the great cities. I^nin was 
able to assert that he, not the S.R.s, had the support of the peasant 
masses, because there was no way of finding out what the peasant 
masses really thought, apart from the votes they had given at the 
November election, and because meanwhile he was promising them 
what they wanted, and w'hat the S.R.s also had promised them, and 

what they were in any case taking—the land. r 

Defeat of the Assembly was victory to the Bolsheviks in the 

second round. The third round was the problem of peace with 
Germany. This was attained, on disastrous terms, by the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk in March. Not only were the Baltic provinces, 
White Russia, the Ukraine and tlie Caucasus lost to the Bolshevik 
government, but great discontent was caused within the govern 
ment camp. The Spiridonova group of S.R.s left the government, 
and several leading Bolsheviks were bitterly hostile. Nfeanwhi e 
in the south-east, in the Don valley and the Kuban steppes, the 
first armed anti-Bolshevik Russian forces were being organised. 

The civil war was beginning. 

THE CIVIL WAR 

The civil war falls into two phases, divided by the armistice in 

Western Europe. . .. 

In the first phase the Bolsheviks had two dangers to face. Ine ^ 

first came from Germany, which controlled vast Russian territories, 
and also gave some material support to anti-Bolshevik groups 
operating on territory which the German government officia y 
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regarded as being subject to Lenin’s go\erninent. The most 
iinportant of these forces were tlie Don Cossacks. There could be 
little doubt that if Ludendorff could win tlie war in the West he 
would turn back against the East. A victorious militarist mon- 
aichist Cermanv would never tolerate Lenin’s Bolsliexik recrime 

o? Mrfvictory 
( Maisl al hoch. The second danger came from the democratic 

ones winch recognised the Constituent Assembly and which 

believed that by making the treaty of Brest-Liun .;k Lenin had 

critlc"an"r' / Cermans. For these men the demo- 

.1 Russify ^ >-epresentatiyes 

promises but little help. • '-''^''^'^"^•<‘Pi<)Us 

At the end of May the outbreak of hostilities between the Bol- 

Slovak volunteer army on Russian soil led to the cajiture by tlie 
zechoslovaks of a number of cities from Samara on the Volira 
auo.ss Siberia. In Samara a goyernment of S.R.s was set up, and hi 

V'h, " i" Yar„.slavl and Mhcrci lie, near 

V sl, Ib^'L’sia of their I,and? In 

eptembci a State Conference was held in Ufa in the name of the 

?K t’r ’ -fd"«ui: 

S.R.s and the more conservative ffrouns a nrrv- 
visiona anti-Bolshevik government, or DirectorHas formic 

betvleen^theVlfrJ d?r’f ’ P"""® autumn however friction 
ment irrew On Ih c ^ supporting the Omsk govern- 

In November A 1^ '*^7 VP ground to the Bolsheviks. 

Directory’s fn o chak, the supreme commander of the 

"fctory s forces, seized power in Omsk. 

mih^^L 7 increasingly 

Sen Id’a^KrT Kotwe™ 

tinS ,t r‘ 2 ‘'if "n"'' "“'f- "'■= ^“'O'-)' thia 

persom of 1 ^ ''’orkers and peasants in general, and 

VriiiTfrle ^ oP‘»'o»s in particular, lost enthusiasm for the 
Allifs^ it Germans had been defeated by the 

^of a zz 'wT’’' 

tatiiiK resistance tn T patriotism no longer dic- 

dictaVrship apnarenth-'V '7‘' .^'”‘'*^/egime growing into a 

g y to the Imperial regime, and with Bolshevik 
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pr(>]')a<j;ancla busy behind the W hite lines, it is not surprising that 
Kolchak’s governnient sliould lose popular support. 

I n tlie second phase of the civil war the threat to the Bolsheviks came 
from Russian armies, led by professional officers of the Imperial 
army, holding conservative or reactionary political opinions, and to 
some extent armed and equipped by the French and British govern- V, 
ments. There were two main fronts. One was in Siberia against 


Kolcliak. Tlie danger from Kolchak was greatest in the spring of 
1919. By July tl le Bolshe\ iks had reconquered most of the Ural 


region, and in the autumn Kolchak’s forces were disintegrating. The 
other front was in the south. Here tlie Volunteer Army, a small force 


of high ()ua!it\’ created by Kornilov' and Alekseev at the end of 1917,^ 
maintained itself with great courage and in the face of great diffi¬ 
culties during 1,918, in conflict with both Boksheviks and Germans. 
After the Armistice it received supplies from the Allies through 
the Black Sea, and grew as rapidly in numbers as it deteriorated 
in (piality. During the summer of 191.9 the .southern armies, led by 
General Denikin, swept across the Ukraine and turned north to¬ 
wards Mo.scow. In mid-October they were held by the Bolsheviks 
between Mo.scow and Orel, and a retreat began which turned into 


a rout. . . 

During the civil war there were for varying periods forces ot 

French, British, Japanese, American and Greek troops on parts of 
Russian soil. Except for the Japanese in the Far Eastern provinces 
they played only a minor part, but their presence made it pos.sible 
for the Bolsheviks to exploit Russian patriotism, to represent their 
rivals as agents of foreign Powers, and to create the legend that by 
winning the civil war the Red Army had sma.shed the combined 

military might of the great capitalist states. 

The war went on into 1920. Russian puppets of the Japanese 
were still active in the Far East, General Vrangel’s army operated 
from the Crimea, and the Poles under Pilsudski invaded the 
Ukraine in April. =“ By the autumn Vrangel and the Poles had been 
defeated and the Japanese eventually evacuated the Russian Pacihc 
coast in 1922 as a result of American diplomatic pressure. But 
already at the end of 1919 the Bolshevik victory was substantia y 
secured. It remains briefly to summarise the causes of the victory. 

2 See below, p.72. 
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CAUSES OF BOLSHEVIK VlC Tom' 

The Bolsheviks won the political strnj^gle for power between 
March and November 1917 by their uninhibited demagogy and by 
their skilful use of the best channels through winch to influence the 
workers and soldiers. The choice of slogans and of machinerv was 
Lenin s, and it was here that his genius revealed itself most clearly. 
The forces with which the Bolsheviks gained \ ictor\' in Nox einber 
were the working class of tile capitals and the militarv units 
stationed there. Ihe peasant masses were essentially neutral, a 
portion of them benevolently so. The enemy forces were irrepar¬ 
ably divided. That division was not Lenin’s work, but he apjirecia- 

ted its significance more fully than did either faction of his enemies 
and he used it to the full. 

Ihe most important single cause of Bolsliex'ik victory in the 
civil war w-as military superiority. The Bolsheviks had a stromr 
central position, based on Moscow and central Russia but also 
always including Petrograd and most of the north-west. Their 
enemies were operating on the peripherv, and could not easilv or 
xpnckly communicate witli each other, the Bolslievik Red Ann\’ 
began as an unreliable rabble of soldiers whom the Bolsheviks had 
urged for months to run away before the enemv. But under Tro k 
as Commissar for M’ar, and with the help bod, of ener^etk Bol- 
sievik administrators and of many former Imperial oflicers who 
were recruited by patriotism, the offer of good posts, or fear a 
powerful and disciplined force was created. Even at the end of the 
civil war, the Red Army was inferior to a West European army 
not only m equipment but in morale and discipline. But it was 
superior to the White armies it had to fight, ahe Bolshevik 
party provided a stiffening element which held it together by a 
combination (,f enthusiasm and terror. Despite the vencmal 
poverty and misery, the army was better cared for than any other 

fndTuhur T for the education 

and cultural welfare of the Red soldiers. All diis opened new 

lonzons to thousands of peasant conscripts. Natural abilities 

and initiatives among the primitive Russian masses, which under 

the old regime had had no outlet, were able to make themselves 

felt within the new army. This tremendous release of new forces 

n genuine new enthusiasm is an important aspect of tiie Bol- 

s evik leadership. The other aspect is the ruthless terror of the 

Ma o, political police, which exterminated thousands of real and 

■ntagined enemies of the Bolshevik regime. The CMa’s activih,^ 
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did much liarm to the Bolslievik cause, both by the hatred which it 
created inside and outside Russia, and by the unnecessary waste of 
lunnan liv'es and waste of personnel in supervisory and administra¬ 
tive jobs. But on balance the terror probabl}^ did more good than 
harm to those who wielded it, more harm tlian good to its enemies. 

Tile second grouji of causes concern the attitude to the Bol- 
sheviks and Wdiites of different classes and sections of the popula¬ 
tion, the imjiact on tlie masses of the policy known as * War 
C'ommunism \ 


That the Bolsheviks had won over the bulk of the working class 
lias already been shown. The course of the civil war did nothing to 


convince the workers tliat the 3 ^ would fare better under a Wliite 
than a Bolslievik regime. In fact it is likely that many of tliose 
workers wlio had original 1\^ preferred Mensheviks or Socialist 
Rex’olutionaries to Bolsheviks supported Lenin by the end of the 
war. The first months of the Bolshe\’ik regime were marked by the 
spontaneous and uncoordinated seizure of factories b}^ the workers. 


It was not easy to give precise meaning to the slogan ‘workers' 
controlwhich the Bolsheviks had used to gain the support of the 


workers during the summer of 1917. In practice the workers often 
ran the factories with little regard either for government directives 
or for the needs of other enterprises. The government could not 
long tolerate these ‘syndicalist' tendencies which threatened 
anarchy in production. Most large factories were formally nation¬ 
alised by the end of June 1918, and at the end of the }^ear this was 
extended even to small industrial enterprises. A vast new industrial 
hierarchy was created, headed by the Supreme Council of National 


Economy. 

In problems of labour organisation the Bolshevdks soon after 
seizing power reversed the policy they had pursued during 1917. 
While preparing to seize power, they had encouraged the factory 
committees and opposed the trade unions, just as in the political 
field they had encouraged the soviets and opposed parliamentary 
forms.^ow that they had power, they preferred trade unions to 
factory committees, a centralised command over the labour force 
from above to disruptive influence from below. They now urged 
the unions to discipline the committees, placed their own men in the 
unions, and won over some of the existing union leaders. At the first 
trade union congress, held in January 1918 , Zinoviev for the Bol¬ 
sheviks proposed absorption of the unions into the state machine 
{^ogosudarstvlcnw^y while M[enshcvik spokesmen still influential 
urged independent status for the unions. A formal compromise was 
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made between these two points of view, but the outbreak of civil 
war in fact led to the triumph of the Bolshevik policy. 

In December 15)18 the obligation of labour for all between in’ 
and aO was formally decreed. A special committee ( Glarlanntnu/) 
earned out the mobilisation of civilians for special tasks such as 
collection of stocks of firewood or building projects. After the de¬ 
feat of Denikin large armed forces were used for labour under 
nnlitary discipline. When Vrangel and the Boles had been defeated, 
still more military formations became available for the same pur- 
pose. Ihe chief champion of the use of such ‘labour armies’ was 
lotski, but the jirinciple was approved by the whole party leader¬ 
ship and by the heads of the trade unioiLs'. That the unions, wliich 
]) ayed a leading part in the mobilisation of the people both for the 
arm 3 ' and for civilian labour, were closely interlocked with the state 
mac line, was obvious to all: it remained to see whether this would 

result m the subordination of the unions to the state, or of the 
State to tile unions. 

'Ihe peasants supported the S.R.s where and while the SHs 

were an effective force. But after Kolchak’s coup d’etat there was no 

practical o],portunity to support S.R.s: the choice was between 

Bolsheviks and Whites. Of these two on the whole the peasants 
preferred the Bolsheviks. ^ 

In the first montlis after the November Revolution the peasants 
1 ad had no grounds to dislike the Bolsheviks’ agrarian policy. 

/ ready on 8 th November Lenin decreed the confi.scation w ithout 
compensation of all estates of nobility, church and Imperial family 
On 15)th hebruary 1918 followed the formal socialisation of the land’ 

fai ms and of new types of collective cultivation, and to ortranise 
areas^'^hl'ord^! - f ^^'erpopulated to sparsely inhabited 

and gamed by peasants from landowners’ estatesJin fact how-ever 

systenmic a'.O Redistributioi/of land was un- 

‘ , id consideied onl}^ immediate local interests But thf^ 

* Jiirr Siven the peaLTtht w 

loi tJiis tiiey Were grateful. 

food lo began in the summer of I9i8, when the supplies of 

From tb , non-agricultural population became scarce 

dZlt Tb’!f government was resolved to obtain food 

nut in' • 1 . ^ peasants could hardly be expected to increase their out- 

aiid as* theat very low prices. As the currency depreciated, 

.sujtj) ^ of manufactured goods which money could buy 
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diminished, tliey became still less inclined to make a special effort. 

SiiR c no economic incentive could be offered the peasants to produce 
for the market, only propaganda and force remained. Propaganda 
stressed the peasant's interest to defend the revolution, to give his 
produce to the workers’ government which protected him from the 
W hite armies tliat were bringing back the landlords: this argument ^ 
without doubt Iiad its effect, and was reinforced by the oppressive 
actions of the W hites in the territories which they lield. But force 
was also needed. It took the form of a complicated hierarchy, under 
the People’s Commissariat of Supplies, whose executi\"e arms were 
tile ‘ provision detachments ’ {prodolyyady) recruited from the urban 
workers. When the cpiotas fixed by the provincial Commissars of the 
Supply hierarchy were not delivered, the detachments were sent to 
re(iuisition the recjuired amount by force. In tliis they were assisted 
during K91H by ‘committees of the poor’ {komhedy). These w'ere 
recruited from the poorer peasants, to help the authorities find con¬ 
cealed grain surpluses. Xliey had a direct incentive in the promise 
that a jiart of all surpluses found would be sold at an exceptionally^ 
low price to their members. 

Though the real aim of Bolshevik policy w'as to extract food 
from the unwilling peasantry, the doctrinaires could not be satis¬ 
fied unless the policy were dressed up in ‘social’ phraseology and 
a scapegoat were found for failures. The first w'^as provided by a > 
theoretical division of the peasantry into three classes, the second 
by the alleged wickedness of the kidak. "1 he Bolshevik leaders 
maintained that the obstacle to the organisation of supplies was 
the hostility of tlie kulaks to socialism, and that this could be over 
come by organising the class war in the villages. The tactic at 
first recommended by the Bolshevik leaders was to make an 
alliance with the poor peasant (bednyak), to ensure benevolent 
neutrality from the middle peasant {serednyak), and to isolate and 
drfea^ the kulak. During the civil war official emphaaia varied 
between support of the special interests of the poor peasants and 
efforts to win the friendship of the middle peasants: the first pre¬ 
dominated in 1918, the second in 1919 and 1920. In the last part 
of the civil war the official view was that there must be a firm 
alliance’ between the urban proletariat and poor peasants on the 

one hand, and the serednyak on the other.' - 

In practice these doctrines seldom corresponded to realities, p 

There is little evidence that there was ever much class antagonism 

1 See the re.soUition issued by the party at its 8th Congress in March 1919, piih- 
risticd in VKF {b) v Hezolyutsiah, .Moscow, 1936’, pp. 31o 17. 
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within the peasantry. The changes in the peasants’ attitude to the 
Bolsheviks, sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile, hut usuallv 
re.served and suspicious, cannot be exjtlained by tlie greater or 
lesser influence of the kulak or tlie serednvak. The tact that tlie 
kombedy were at times useful to the authorities does not prox e that 
the ‘poor peasant ma.sses’ supported ‘their’ gtnernment and 
theii party against the \illage exploiters and the rural bitur- 
geoisie, ‘their’ class enemy: it proves only that in conditions 
approaching famine a man with an emptv bellv will denounce his 
neighbour if he believes that the neighbour has a hoard and knows 
that if a hoard is discovered he will get a share of it. Nor did the 
detachments ()f hungry workers trouble to distinguish between the 
three categories of peasants differentiated by the partv doctrin¬ 
aires; they seized what they could find, where they found it 
Circumstances stressed rather the common interests of all peasants 
against the town than the common interests of poor peasants with 
workers against rich peasants. The food shortage that menaced 
t le towns was caused not by the wickedne.ss of ‘.speculating’ 
kulaks but by the shortage of crops, and this was due in part to 
military operations and in ])art to the absence, already noted of 
any economic incentive to the peasants either to produce more or 
to market more of what they produced. Equally, the violence and 
‘ injustice committed by Bolshevik officials against peasants were 

caused not by wickedness, which could have been remedied but 
by desjierate need, which could not. 

During the civil war the enthusiasm of the peasants for the 
Bolsheviks m the territories ruled from Mo.scow certainly dimin- 
■sied. Even so patriotism and fear of a return of the landlords in 
wake of \\ lute armies kept a large part of them loyal, and the 
Cheka was able to deal with the others. In the territories which 

t laiiget hand.s—the Ukraine, the south-east and the Urals_the 

peasants attitude also changed. After experience of Bolshevik 
lequi^s'tions the Kuban Cossacks were glad to welcome the W’hites 

sun ,or^ Th‘ T U g'-adually lost them their 

tail\ but they were more prudent when they returned in 

he autumn, and the peasants had meanwhile suffered from the 
j heavy hand of Denikin. Taking the whole period of the civil war 

muchT ‘ f generalisation that though the Bolsheviks did 
ucl to incur the jieasants' hatred, both by avoidable mistakes 

‘ d by unavoidable points of policy, yet at the decisive moments 

struggle they were less hated by the jveasants than were the 
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Whites. Tlie Bolshevik victory in November 1917 owed little to 
peasant support, but the Bolslievik victor}^ in the civil war was to 
a large extent clue to this relative preference by tlie peasants. 

Much the same can be said of the attitude to the Bolsheviks of the 
non-Russian nationalities. Tlie practical application of the doctrine 
of ‘ self-d etermination up to the right of secessicm', accepted by^/ 
Lenin before KOLt and reatbrnied during 1917,^ was not easy. Was 
tliis right to be recognised to political grouj)s wliicli were not social¬ 
ist or proletarian, and were even fighting their own proletariat, or 
slu>uld the proletarian groups among the non-Russian nationalities 
be supported by tlie Red Army against their rivals, even if tliey only 
represented small minorities witliin their nations.^ This c|uestion 
never received a clear theoretical answer. In practice, whenever 
tliey had the opportunity, the Bolsheviks gave military support to 
like-minded parties among the nationalities. Their aim was to estab- 
lisli a Marxist—or, as it now came to be called, a Communist^- 


regime among all the former nationalities of the Russian Lmpiie, 
and to spread the communist revolution into Europe. In practice, 
the success or failure of the Bolsheviks was decided not by revolu¬ 
tionary theory but b}" blood and iron. T^hose nationalities of c)ld 
Russia which were favourabl}' placed by geography, established in- 


dependent states, and their governments were not comniiinist. 
riiis was the case with Poland, Finland and the Baltic states, while J 


the Transcaucasian republics of Georgia, Azerbaidjan and Armenia 
were able to survive for more than two j'ears. Ihose whose 
graphical situation was unfavourable were subject to Bolshevik 
rule. This was the case with the Ukraine, W'liite Russia, the ^ ‘'‘^ars 
of Volga and Ural, and the peoples of Central Asia. The Bolshevik 
victory over the nationalist movements of these nations was won 

by force. , 

Yet even here consent played some part. The masses, and even 

to some extent the nationalist leaders, of the non-Hussian nations 
feared and disliked the Bolsheviks less than they feared and di.s- 
liked the Whites. Kolchak and Denikin were implacably devoted to 
the idea of 'one indivisible Russia’. They would make no conces¬ 
sions to the national movements on territory under their control. 
Kolchak suppressed the Tatar nationalists, Denikin the Ukrainians 
and the north Caucasian peoples. Even the demands for autonomy 


1 Sec the party resolution of April 1917. published in I.enin. SochinenU,, Itli ethuon, 
'^“^'n.?‘parw\vfs%l™n,e<l 'Ru.ssian Con.inunist 

Congress in I^areh 1.918. After the for.na ostitution ol the Soviet I n.on in \.>.X 
it beeatne the ‘All-Union Coinnninist I arty (BoIsIrmK) . 
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of the Kuban Cossacks, perhaps the most loyal of all tlu- sujiporters 
of the Whites, were rejected by Denikin' and their leaders im¬ 
prisoned or even killed.i In contrast to this blank hostility was the 
propapnda of the Bolsheviks, which promised self-determination 
to nationalities as such. The belief that Bolshevism would not mean 
subjection to Russia, that there would be Ukrainian Bolshe\ ik, 
I atar Bolshevik or Caucasian Bol.shevik regimes, caii.sed thousand.s 

of members of the.se nations to support, or at least not to oppose 
tlio Ked Army. ^ ^ 

The third group of causes of Bolshex ik ^ ictory concern the 
divi.sions m the enemy ranks. Tlie mentalities earlier symbolised 
)) Teren.ski and Kornilov survived throughout the civil war. 'Hie 
latrec of the White leaders for democratic parties and ideas could 
not be overcome even by the blandishments of the Allied military 
and political missions attached to them. The doctrinaire distrust iif 
le emocrats for the generals was increasingly justified by the 
lepressive action of the generals against them. The White officers 
, did not hesitate to arrest, maltreat or kill democrats. 'Phe stnuorle 
was between three groups, not two. Unfortunately the most mimer- 
ou.s group, the democrats, possessed neither the military cadres 
an. international backing of the Whites, nor the resources and 
rut 1 es.sne.s.s of the Reds. Their numbers availed them nothimr 
hey were forced to clioose between two evils. The strug<rk. ^^ l,idi 

r n 1 o 1 .^^‘>>‘'>'eviks had hoped for, a struggle between 

to tl 'u leadership of the I.cft passing inevitably 

to he Bdsheviks. In a sense the victory was the victory nm of I e 

Bolshewk.s alone, but of the whole Russian Uft, of a'll Russia s 

who felt themselves loyal to ‘the Revolution’. But the fVffits of 

ictory were enjoyed exclusivelj’ by die Bolslteviks. 

le ourth group of causes of Bolshevik victory concern the 
-pi w e ha\ e seen, had favoured the Bolslieviks in l 

to Sc ok il r '’"y ‘“‘I *>'» “" "Cl. 

enJ u l 11 . proletarian revolution very nearly 

yc , by 1 och. In 1,9IP, the Western Allies were far from united 

mmiiifr „f '''f "liicii the 
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on tile Russian problem. Tlie picture painted for thirty years by 
communist propaganda, and accepted to-day by millions who are 
not communists, of an invasion of revolutionary Russia by the 
massed armies of the united capitalist imperialist Powers is quite 
false. The French government was extremely hostile to the Bol- 
sheviks, but its brief attempt at military intervention in the Black 
Sea was less than half-hearted, while its material help to the White 
armies was not large. The Italian government was also hostile, 
but did e\'en less. The British and American go\'ernments were 
ne\er eager to hglit the Ih)lsheviks or even to support their 
enemies. In tlie first months of 191,9, when swift and massive help 
to the \\ hites might perhaps hav e won the war, Llovxl George and 
Wilson were both keen to reach agreement with Lenin. In the 
summer of 1,91,9 Allied policy hardened and became more united. 
Kolchak was recognised as * supreme Ruler' of Russia in June. But 
help did not greatly increase tliereafter. 

In the Far Fast the American t>;o\ernment was mainlv' worried 
by Japanese ambitions, arid American policy saved Lenin from 
the loss of tile Maritime Province in which the Japanese were 
entrenched. The French and British (juickly lost interest in the 
White armies as these lost their battles. This was partly due to 
support for the Bolsheviks from the French and British labour 
movements. More important however was the nature of the 
French and British j^arliamentary systems. After the war was 
over elections had to be won. The french and British v'oters 
wanted their relatives back home from the army. No politician 
who tried to keep the armies mobilised could have hoped to win 
the election. Agreement between government and opposition to 
keep demobilisation out of electoral politics would have been 
possible only if all parties had agreed that supreme national 
interest required the overthrow of Bolshevism in Russia. But 
no such agreement existed. Tlie french and British publics and 
politicians regarded Russia as a remote land. They did not be¬ 
lieve that what happened in Russia could really matter to them. 
The parliamentary systems of the W e,st, vvdiich Lenin so fieicely 
despised, saved him from destruction. Not the German proletariat, 
which did not lift a finger against Ludendorfi until his armies were 
cracking, but the French and British soldier who defeated the 
Germans, and the French and British voter who prev ented the arm¬ 
ies of France and Britain from being used to smash Bolslievism, 
were the saviours of Lenin, from whom they earned not gratitude 

but savage contempt. 
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Allied intervention was insufficient to tlireaten tlie Mol.sheviks 
I t Allied military supplies were sufficient to jirolone; the civil w ir’ 
hereby the Allies increased the sufteriiigs of the Hi.ssian people' 
I hcy also forced the I3olsIieviks to devote all their energies to the- 

■s tuggle within Russia and so prevented a surge of revolutioirirv 

coniinunisin through Central Fiirone 'ri,,. (' ■ 

I • 1 I T £.urope. file C oinniunist Inter- 

ational desired by Umin since 1.914, Iiad been founded in March 

rh R 1 ‘‘’’I T" events. By the time that 

turned '■e'olutionar\- tide had 

umed in Germany, and the state machines and economie.s ! f 

tive^^sta’bilitv countries had attained coiniiara- 

tivt stability, lo events in the,se countries, and to the commnnk. 
nioveinent in Europe, we must now turn coninuinist 
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IN rKUNA'I'IONAI, SOfl AI.ISM AND T 11 K WAR 

II K N the outhroaU of the First World War revealed the in- 
efte('ti\ eness of the Seeoiid Inteniatioiial, Kiiropean social- 
, , ists did not abandon the liojie ot eoninion action to stop 

the ti^'htinit'. Hut the soi'ialist ranks \\'C‘re split into se\cial ^loups. 

The most oinious tli\ision was between those socialists who 
supporteil their respeitive countries’ war efforts and those who 
o))posed them. 'I'lie first group, who were denounced by Lenin 
with the phrase ‘social patriots’, derived most of their following 
frtim the old right and centre of their parties, but also included men 
hitherto consiciered as members of the left—such staunch Marxists 
as the Frenclmian (iuesde and the Russian Flehano\. Aloreover 
tho.se who opposed their countries’ war efforts included not only 
the former left wing but also several prominent leadeis of the light, 
such as the Cierman Bernstein and the British Ramsay MacDonald. 
These men wished simply to end the slaughter anti return to the 

pre-war peaceful struggle for social reforms. 

The second di\ision was within the ranks ot the opponents of 
die war effort, between pacifists and revolutionaries. The revolu¬ 
tionaries, though opposed to their countries’ war efforts and 
opposed to war on principle, did not, like the pacifists, simply 
wish a restoration of peace as the result of a compromise between 
the Rowers. This, thev argued, would only strengthen the im¬ 
perialist ruling classes in their resistance to the jiroletariat. 1 hey 
believed that die war sliould be used for the forcible overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie. The most extreme exponent of this mcvn was 
Lenin, wTo.se slogan was ‘Turn the imperialistic wai into ai 
international civil war’. Lenin also insisted that, as the Setont 
International had been proved useless, a completely new n er-K 
national should be .set up. It should admit only real revolutionaries, 

and should have a rigid centralised di.scipline. c , 0 , . mp 

In the .socialist parties of the belligerent countries of 1.914 the 
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‘social patriots’ fonncd an ovoruhelinino- „K,i„ritv tlu- narifists 

<> lei and r.,du a <-onsiderabic- .ninoritt , imd ti e re ;d uic r 
t.ny fraction. In .May i.n,,', Italy ent'ered the u n Ti 

H^r'dlnd ha'n f>^‘lIigorent g■o^ ernn.ents'o'f 

l-^n, tha ,t had been forced to take up arms by threat ot'aecr,-. ’ 

^ Sion oi oblij-ations of Imnour: its action uas determined by^e, I I 
(akuldtion of state interest. For this reason soei di ' ■ 

^1.c'lldi:;ns::n^ the belli,;r:nt‘;rm^^^^^^^^ 

atKl eimsereatiye ele,net,t-s. opposed^hruaiVl;!"’’'"' 

arranged an internationals,leial'il'; Z!lc!cnce TyUnw 

war„„.l a „„„■ I,„„„ali„„al. I„ tlic'aprilt'',',‘y" 
ence was held at Kienthal in Swim Hand I r 
'"oderated his demands. 'l'l,ou<.h still in a min d "'’'""‘"'''‘f 

hirtl.er support.' Tl.e Kienthal Conference <lid ,'t "I ’ 7"’‘'‘ 

'on between thealternatiyes ofresu.seitatino tlL- Seemd In‘, 7"'"; 

or creatjnir a l'])ird Tlu^ trr ^ ^ InienKitional 

Ki™,!.., t.«i:'r;:x:::''''‘' “■ .. 

•socialist moyement 'i-hei • i,77 •’ '"f^'''>"tional 

V I'ccause the in,a-easing hardships ,>f 7aTb!.;3^^^^^ 
to the (lyd population of all belligerent eoumrl ‘ ' '""od 

tbe workers, and partly>eau.se die Hussian lV,7 7 

proletariat. by the action of the 

' itKyoi L' CIO^. 

pean socialists expected Germany to be th, « 

"inre than Lenin himself-put their faith '^‘^'"'‘‘-‘' ‘l^s-none 

and the (ierman reyolution. *"* ' ^^^emian proletariat 

At the outbreak of war all Sori-d la 
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war effort obeyed party discipline. In December 1915 this unani¬ 
mity ended when twenty members voted against the credits. 
During 1916 the gap between majority and minority widened, and 
in April 1917 the minorit}' constituted itself the Independent Social 
Democratic Party (U.S.P.D.). Among its leaders were both the 
theorist of the left, Kautsky, and the theorist of the right, Bern- ^ 
stein. It was pacifist and radical, but not revolutionary. To the left 
of the U.S.P.D. were three small revolutionary groups. 

Of these the Spartakus League was the best known because of 
the personality of its leaders, Karl Liebknecht and Roza Luxem¬ 
burg. Liebknecht had won great popularity when on 1st May 1916, 
though a soldier in uniform, he had led a street demonstration 
against the war, and had been sentenced by court martial to five 
years ot forced labour. Roza Luxemburg, who had begun her 
career in the Polish labour movement,^ had agitated against the 
war since August 1914, and had been in prison since February 
1915. In prison she wrote, under the pseudonym Junius, a pam¬ 
phlet, The Crisis of Social-Democracy. This not only passionately 
denounced war and those who supported or condoned it: it also 
argued that the w-ar had been caused equally by the imperialists 
of all the great belligerent countries and that the class strugg e, 
far from having been suspended, was being carried on by the 
capitalists agaiSst the workers, the war itself being a orm of 
class exploitation. From the end of 1915 the followe^rs of Luxem¬ 
burg published a series of illegal pamphlets entitled Spartakus 
Letters. Whereas the U.S.P.D. leaders confined themselves to 
protests against the war, the Spartakists, who were nominally 
members of U.S.P.D., called for revolutionary action. Iheir pio- 
paganda, secretly distributed, had some influence on German work¬ 
ing-class opinion, but they were not an organised group capa e o 

More important as a potential striking 
tionary Shop Stewards’ of Berlin, led by Richard Muller. This 
groupCganised strikes in June 1916 and April 1917. Its i^st 
fmprLsive achievement was to stage a genera strike in Berlin n 

S prevent the German government from imposing crushing terins 

and vIenna, and was followed by strikes in other parts of Germai y. ^ 
though successfully suppressed by the authorities, i was none lie 
lei a landmark in German labour history. During the second half 




^ Sec above, p. 1^* 
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of 1918 the Shop Stewards seriously considered plans for revolu- 
lonary action, inspired by the Russian example. JJke the Sna. ta- 

their lef’r U.S.P.D., but in fact stood far to 

hv^p!,? '^as in Bremen. It u a.s led 

by Pau hrohlid, and by a Polish disciple of Lenin named Karl 

Radek. It Ls of interest because it was the only German o-roup that 

.... 

Ro^n began with a naval mutiny in Kiel on 

class o?t^? T- ^ the worki, ;; 

class ot the northern ports. Meanwhile the Chancellor, l>ri,.ce Max 

^ en, was seeking means of coming to terms with the Allies 

remZrof dl H 1 ‘•'‘’"' bued that the- 

removal of the Hohenzollern dynasty was a necessary step to this 

Sii th:ihmf Sr''""'." " bt 

WorkeiV CWil r “P \\'<>rkers’ Councils, 

kcis Councils also appeared in other cities, and Soldiers’ 

a Zn time k lo"'f 7"^' K<ir 

loit time It looked as if there would soon be a Soviet Germany 

resulf of 7nilTf The German revolution was the 

esult of military defeat, not of revolutionary pronair-md-i T'l,, 

eaflets and nionp^ distributed by Yoffe and the Soviet^diphmntic 

ssion, in which after Brest-Litovsk Lenin had placed sHch hhrh 
hopes, had very little efl'erf - T'li/i i • oi^h 

semblance with dm M.Xe^LtriXs'df^^ 

discredited with the majority of tire German peoplets weilaTt' 
Oermatiy-s enemies, and lie had to go. New men ha^t ! i 
Non-sociahst democrats and socialists would be the rival rl- '' “' 

Ii. Germany, a country far more indu.strialised and w 

and more disciplined working class than lis t 

chances might be considered extremely good Bm if 1 dlT 

extreme development in Germ-mv/ tli ^ ^ hivour an 

operated the other way. These fcttnxXntlT; ^'"0 " 
oCbruar, of November ,9,8 was not foliowcxl by a Gen.'tn 


^Already in tlie summer of' 1917 tlipro hn/i Ur-. , 

giving linancial ),cli) to Gm^nt^rjvolfuUo^ Brest-Litovsk. Ivnou ii,g that l,e u ,s 

promising i,„i<lc.„t'«.itl. so e srvc7 e ‘abrilate t 

his mission. subversive leaflets, subsequently expelling l,i,I, 
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In tlic first jihu'c I lie relations between state and society in Ger™ 
many were (juite cli fib rent from those in Russia. The German state 
was not simply imj:)osed from ahox e on the people: it was linked at 
all le\ els witli (jerman soeietvA It was tiuis far less \ ulnerable than 
the Russian state. Military defeat did not bring collapse of the state. 
Tile h'mperor abdic'ated, but tlie bureaucracy still functioned. The 
morale of the army at the front was higli, and even in units in the 
rear, which soon became affbcted by revolutionary slogans, dis¬ 
cipline was broken only for a brief period and in certain places. 
The Soldiers’ Councils were not re^'olutionar^’ bodies. The General 
Staff'asked for their c'o-operation in carrying out the retreat of the 
Cjerman armv^ from the \\ estern Front and its demobilisation, and 
on the wliole the c'o-oj^eration was given. By mid-December the 
demobilisation was almost complete, and it had taken place with 
very little disorder. Central, regional and local gov'ernment worked 
fairh' smoothh' under the iic'w c'hiefs. In sliort, the Cjerman state 
mac lfme liad been shaken but not shattered, and its powers of re- 
c'.overy soon j^roved stronger tlian its enemies’ powers of destruc¬ 


tion. 


Secondh', tliere was in Ciermany no team of ruthless and efficient 
professional revolutionaries, ready to take ov er the new machiner}^ 
of workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils, and turn them into an instru¬ 
ment for tlieir own dictatorshij:*. In November 1018 the Spartakist 
leaders, adopting the same doctrine as Lenin, hailed the Councils 
as a form of gov eminent superior to the parliamentary. But Roza 
Luxemburg and Idebkneclit did not wish to seize power until 
it was clear that the majority of the working class supported 
them. They were for the dictatorship of the proletariat, but this 
must be a real dictatorship of the workers, not a dictatorship by a 
clique speaking in their name. The first government of the Cierman 
Republic was a Council of People’s Mandatories {Fol/csbeauftragte), 
of six persons, three Majority Social Democrats (S.P.D.) and 
three U.S.P.D. It was set up by tlie Berlin W’orkers’ Councils on 
lOth November. For the next month it was not clear whether 
Germany was to be ruled by Councils or by a pai liamentary 
system. The decision was taken by a Congress of Workers 
Councils, of delegates elected from all over Germany, which met 
in Berlin'on I6‘th December. At the Congress the S.P.D. had nearly 
three-quarters of the delegates, and among the remaining quarter, 
who mostly supported the U.S.P.D., extreme left influence was 
negligible. The S.P.D. leaders' proposal that elections be held to 
a National Assembly, that is, that Germany have a parlia- 
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mentary and iiot a soviet fonn of goxermneiit, was ( arried l)v a 

large majority. Tlie eoimeils thus \-otcd tlieiiiscl\es out'of 
existence. 

I he importance of this decision Nvas largel\ s\ inl)olic. 'I'he (ier- 
man Revolution did not fail because the Mix'iei f,,,-,,, u;.s not 
, adoptee, any more tlian the Holshevik Hex'olution succeeded I.e 
cause the soviet form was adopted. Soviets luwer possessetl the 
magic significance winch C'oininunists ha\e a.scrihed to thetn ever 
■smee 1 . 917 . Roth in (Jertnany in Noveinher 1918 and in Russia in 
March 1 . 91 , the moderate .socialists controlled the councils, l,ut 
whereas m Ru.ssia the soviets passeel under Bolshevik control 
atei, in (,ermany the moderates kept control of the councils until 
thej di.ssoKed themselves. The main reason for the difierence is 
that external events did not make the (lerman masses more re\ o- 
u lonary, as they had made the Russian masses; a,id one reason for 
tins is that whereas the period of uncertaintv lasted eight months 

for the'diff ‘"' ther reason 

r the difference, which has received imich more emphasis in the 

eia 111 eo the suh)ect than has the first reason, but is in reality less 
important, is the absence in (lermany of any revolutionary leader¬ 
ship comparable to that of Lenin. During the month between the 
egmning of the Revolution and the opening of the C'oncress 
nc )mec it and Rtiza Luxemburg made no attemjit to .seize power' 
Ih.s has been held against them by conununi.st writers 1 ^^ 

nt h IS, not only that thej- did not wi^h to seize power l,y three but 
.. .I,e C,cn„a„ .vorkers clkl in,! 

had been made it would have been defeated. ‘•ntmpt 

and tbe'r'' the Russian situation of 1917 

uri ^hT"'“” "tternational field 

Dm mg the summer of 1917 Lenin had been able to exploit the 

S it'- tlie Rrovisional (mvernment’s 

kJnt tbi r ^ the army on the front 

I, • 1 tmemy back. But in (ierinany in 19 1 8 the last 

T i,,, ,,, 

mV Sn"' ‘L''iw 

VCM f* ? war. Coiiununist writers have votm 

S.«.,vUy re,.,-„.d,..d Oo„„a„ Icadora M rrfl.ai.;; 
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alliaiKo of rfVt)lutionar 3 ' Russia against Entente imperialism, and 
so hetraying the German workers. This is empty demagogy: in 

1,91,9 the alliance was not available. 

The belief that a proletarian revolution was possible in the 
immediate future continued to exist. On 30th December 1918 the 
Spartakist League and the Bremen group of Frolilich combined to ^ 
form the Communist Party of Germany (K.P.D.). They were un¬ 
able to persuade the Berlin Shop Stewards to join them. The Shop 
Stewards demanded for themselves half the seats in the political 
committee of the new party, and they insisted that the party should 
take part in the forthcoming election to the National Assembly. 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht were prepared to concede the second 
point. They were convinced that the conditions of Russia in the 
autumn of 1917 were not present in Germany, and that nothing 
could prex ent the holding of the election. But the extreme wing 
ol" tlie Spartakists, carried away by enthusiasm for the Bolshevik 
Revolution—which they w'ere far from understanding—outvoted 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht. Consequently the Shop Stewards, 
essentially a revolutionary group, remained within the U.S.P.D., 
essentially a non-revolutionary party, while the Luxemburg- 
Liebknecht group were tied to a more or less anarchist wing. 
This was an important contributory cause of the weakness of what 
revolutionary forces there were in Germany in these critical^ 

""^Tragedy came in Berlin in January. An undisciplined force of 
revolutionary sailors, known as the People’s Marine Division, 
which had come from Kiel to Berlin in November, revolted against 
the government at the end of December. It was repelled by 
regular troops under a regular general. In protest against tins 
‘nTassacre of the sailors’, the U.S.P.D. Volksbeauftragten resigned. 
Their places were filled by Majority Socialists, and the govern 
ment became an all-S.P.D. ministry. The Chief of Police, a member 
nf IJ S P D was then dismissed, but refused to give up his post. 
?he reLd was approved by .he leaders of U.S.P.D., Shop Ste.v- 
ards and K.P.D. These three groups did not in fact wush to make a 
serious attempt at a second revolution: such however was the mood 
of the anarchist fringe of the Spartakists.^ Revolutionary crovvds 
seized various public buildings in Berlin on 4th January 1919. I'or 
a week the members of the government were besieged m the centre?' 
of the city. The situation was saved with the help of the old army 


1 lAixci.iburg and IJcbkncclit were against any insurrectionary action, but felt them- 
selves bound to join their comrades. 
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generals and of irregular forces known as Free C'orps.' On tlie niglit 
ot lOth-1 Ith January troops entered Berlin and c.aptuied tlie buildings 
held by the insurgents. Luxemburg and Liebknedit refused to escape 
from Berlin: they insisted on sharing tlie fate of their comrades. Both 
were captured, and were murdered by Free Corps men. I'heir death 
was a deadly blow to the German left. Roza Luxemburg, one of the 
few who could challenge Lenin both in problems of Marxist theory 
and in international prestige, was an irreplaceable loss to the whole 
European socialist movement. The Berlin insurrection was a tragic 
blunder. It had no chance of success. 

Here a further difference between Germany and the Russia of 
1917 should be noted. The attitude of the Social Democrat leaders 
both to the generals and to the extreme left was quite different 
from the attitude of Kerenski. In 1917 Kerenski considered Lenin 
a fellow-revolutionary, a comrade e\ en if misguided, but saw in 
Kornilov an enemy, the representative of all the forces of counter¬ 
revolution. He had been swift to break with Kornilo\', slow to take 
action against Lenm. To Ebert, the leader of the (ferman Social 
Democrats in 1919, Luxemburg and Liebknecht were pestilential 
disturbers of the public jx-ace, who must be made harmless while 
General Groener and the officers of the former Imperial army w e^ 
the legal forces of order. Not only did Ebert differ from Kerenski 
but Groener differed from Kornilov. To Kornilov, Kerenski em¬ 
bodied the revolutionary forces that were destroying Russia: to 
Groener, Ebert was a sound German patriot, w'ith whom one micrht 

disagree on politics but who was entitled to one’s help when 
threatened by subversive elements. 

T\^\s difference between Germany and Russia is explained, not by 
the excessive cunning of Groener, or by Ebert’s betrayal of the Ger¬ 
man proletariat, but by the differences'between state and society in 
Cl many and in Russia. In Ru.ssia the state machine, including 

from, hostile to and 
l b} , the people: m C^erniany the army was part of the nation 

inked with each level of society. In December 1918 three-quarter^ 
of the German working class liad voted for Ebert’s polic^■. Ebert 
lew ffiat the insurgents in Berlin were supported only by a small 

woiW 1 outside the 

v^oiking class, llieir adventure endangered the future of the 
democratic German republic that he hoped to build: it could not be 

;n.ey jna, l,e con.parecl, i.. outlook and in bcluviou;, "tek^fd Tal.'^ 
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toluratetl. In order to suppress it, be had to liave recourse to what was 
left of the army. It is true tliat tlie defeat of the Berlin insurrection 
restored the prestige of the officer class, that in the following years 
they gained great power, and tliat in the end their strength enabled 
Hitler to embark on his career of aggression. But a distinction must 
be drawn between the failure of all republican governments in 
GermanV, from 10 IP to 1.955, to curb the influence of the military 
leaders, and the decision of Ebert and Noske in January 1919 to use 
the army and Free Corps. Xhe decision of January 1919 was inevit¬ 
able, and its conse(juences were not irreversible. In any case the 
responsibilit^' for the situation in which it was taken lies with the 
anarchist elements of the K.F.D. who insisted on making the bid for 


power. 

After the Berlin disaster, the best Iiopes of the German 
were in Bavaria. Here for a time the peasants were in revolutionary 
mood, and supported the socialists. T1 hese were not, as in Berlin, 
cjuarrelling among themselves, but were united under the left 
leader Kurt Eisner, first Prime Minister of Bavaria after the over¬ 
throw of the monarcli}'. But on l^lst february 1919 Eisnei was 
assassinated, and liis regime began to disintegrate. Inspired by the 
news that a communist regime had been installed in Hungary, and 
hoping for similar action in Austria, a group of extremists led by 
an anarchist named Landauer proclaimed a Soviet Republic of Bavaria 
on 7th April. The Landauer government collapsed after a week. In 
its place the communists, led in Bavaria by the Russian-boin Eugen 
Levine, assumed power in hopeless circumstances. Regular droops 
acting in the name of the legal Bavarian government of the official 
socialist Hoftinann, but in fact led by men resolved stamp out 
socialist rule in Bavaria, took Munich on lst-2nd May. Tlieir victory 

was followed bv ^ massacre. 


THE IIUNGAHIAN HEVOl.UTION 


The only European country where communists for a time 
seemed capable of holding power was Hungary. The social struc¬ 
ture of Hungary, as we have seen, was in some respects similar to 
that of Ru.ssia.' The pre-war political life of Hungary however 
differed from that of Russia by tlie absence of any effective rev^u- 
tionary movement. For this there were three mam rea.sons -Hie 
landowning class, whose power in the country.side had not, like 
that of the Russian landowning class in 190.^, been shaken as a 
result of defeat in war, had been able to prevent any political activity 
among the peasants of the districts of pure Hungarian population. 
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Secondly, to a far greater extent than Hussian, Miingarian i)oliti( al 

life was dominated hy the confiict between nationalities rather than 

between social classes. 1 he ‘di\-ersionar\'’ effect of the I'olish- 

Ukrainian, Kussian-Jewish and 1 atar-Annenian eonffiets on Russian 

politics' was negligible in comparison with the effect on I lungarian 

^ jjolitics of the national demands of Roumanians, Serbs, C'roats and 

Slovaks. 1 hirdly, the politically conscious intelligentsia, from wlio.se 

ranks revolutionary leadership was most likel\- in such a eountrv 

to come, was largely Jewi.sh, and as such both di.strustful of and 
di.stru.sted by the Hungarian masses. 

During tile war however the industrial workers of Budatiest 
became a more united, powerful and politicall v con.seious force Trade 
union membership more than doubled. The Hungarian socialists 
Ixxame more and more opposed to the war. The news of the demands 
made by the Central Pow ers on Bolshevik Ru.ssia at the Brest-Idtovsk 
negotiations caused great indignation, and was mainlv responsible 
for an important outbreak of strikes in Budapest in januan- 1918 
1 hough the strike collapsed, radical social feeling grew stronger. It 
vvas allied both to the liberal opposition of the middle class and to 
le .strong antiT,ernian Hungarian nationalism which, dormant in 
le decades before 1.914, had been revived bv the course of the war 

•"'"■'■‘-*"^'‘-^'■‘•‘'1 to tile Allies in October 
' , i’ 1 ‘^‘^l^tibhc was proclaimed in Budapest. The first government 

was ec by an ari.stocrat of left .sympathies. Count Michael Karol vi 

bourgeoisie, partly of Social Democrats. A rival to these eroune 

end of.^'‘’"fi'i'iiiit Party, which was foundeeUt the 

end ol No vein lx*!' and was led i i u . 

nien wiio had been nrUmv-K., 

li,,,.,,, |„<| -S of 

“ .. au"K".v during the wiiiKr iif lids-,,, 

No'vember 1917 U?. . '>‘-'‘"fen March and 

to '! r c were the same doctrinaire arguments as 

the ttdn,. Ii' ^ ^ . I'oot'S'-'ois or a proletarian revolution- 

same inV'^'n'socialists to a.ssuine .sole power- the 

non-socidhst government. As in Russia in 1917 so i.! Vr 

the revolutionary trovermnent w-n o. 11 ’ 

T been the <„ntim,ance of the tv.r. tlic oh.ttaclc in Htinearv was tiia't 
large areas which the government nersi,:to,l i., ^ i-*' ^ 

of the HuiiLrari in Sf,t,a t i fegarding as part 

Hungai lan State were either annexed to the Succe.ssion States 

Sc-e tiliovf. pj). 10-n, ._)(), 
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or iiiitler Allied military occupation. Meanwhile the communists, 
led by Bcda Kun, made violent demagogic attacks on the govern¬ 
ment, accusing the social democrats of betraying the workers, 
and, like Lenin in 1917, promising everything to the masses as 
soon as they should be in power. 

The political course of events was also similar to that in Russia. ^ 
A government re.shuffle in December, following an armed demon¬ 
stration engineered by the pro-communist government commissar 
attached to the Soldiers’ Council, led to the resignation of 
two conservative ministers: the parallel was May 1917 in 
Letrograd. A month later, a further government reshuffle led to 
a strtmgthening of the social democrats in the government; the 
paraller was the increased representation of Kerenski and the 
moderate socialists in the summer of 1917. In February 1919 
the communists attempted somewhat half-heartedly to seize 
power by force: the parallel was the ‘July days’ in Petrograd. 
'Phis attempt was followed by the arrest of the communist leaders, 
b'irm action against the communists was however prevented by 
two factors. One was the hostile attitude of the Allied representa¬ 
tive I t -Col Vyx, whose threats and insults undermined the 
government’s authority. The second factor was that a number 
of the leading social democrats—the intellectual rather than the 
trade union elements—sympathised with the communists while 
others like Kerenski and Tseretelli in 1917, were reluctant to 


consider them as enemies.^ , Tr i 

The crisis came on 20th March, when Vyx presented fuith 

demands for cession of Hungarian territory. The 
who had hoped against hope for understanding on *6 pa 
Western Powers, saw that their policy of friendship with the \\ ts 
had failed. The only hope appeared to be that Soviet 
help Hungary against the West. But the men who had 
confidence were the communists: they must be 

tith Bela Kun in prison. The resultant agreement represented 
capitulation by the socialists to the demands of the commums^ 
The Social Democrat and Communist parties fused in ^ 
garian Socialist Party, and Hungary was proclaimed “ ^ 

socialists resigned rather than accept these 
accepted few were happy. But there seemed no alternative. 
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The first montli of tlie coiniminist regime was disastrous. Wlien 
discussions with an Allied mission headed by (jcneral Smuts had 
broken down, tlie Roumanian army marclied into tlie Hungarian 
plain. The Hungarian army, badly reorganised after the demobili¬ 
sation of November 1918, and sub.sequently demoralised by four 
months of political agitation, ofiered little resistance, d he situa¬ 
tion was saved at the beginning of May, when Budajiest workers 
volunteered for serv ice by the thousand, and officers of the old 
aimy, prelerring even Bolsliev'iks to Roumanians, accepted the 
commands that were ofiered to them. Ihe Roumanians were driven 
back across the 1 isza, and in the north the Hungarian Red Army 
overran most of Slovakia. Russian aid, which had been the main 
inducement for surrender to the communists, was not available. 
Tbe Bolshevik forces in the soutli-vvest Ukraine, which Lenin had 
intended to send across Roumania to help Hungar\', were dis¬ 
organised by the mutiny of the Ukrainian AtamairUrihoryev, and 
the advance of Kolchak from Siberia compelled the Bolsl'ievik 
leaders to send their best troops eastward. 

Hungaiian successes were short-lived. The communists failed 
to win peasant support. In February the social democrats had pre¬ 
pared a lavv to divide the great estates among the peasants as their 
projierty. This was overruled by the communists, who preferred 
to form great co-operative units in place of the estates, and even 
made the former owners or their bailiffs government commissars 
in charge of them. 'I'he agricultural labourers did not become 
owners, but remained paid labourers, often working for the same 
bosses. The Revolution .seemed to have done nothing for them 
When the authorities were forced to reejuisition crops, and were 
unable to pay for them with adecjuate supplies of manufactures 
peasant disappointment turned to active hostility. Industry also was 
in a bad condition. Between October 1918 and June l9l9outiHit in 
the coal-mines fell by half: tlie same fall of productivity took place as 
in Russia under ‘ War Communism ’. I'he workers were hungry and 
began to turn against the communists. In June there was a railway 
sti 1 e and a peasant rising in the western region. A Commission" 
modelled on the Russian CMa, led by a certain Szamuely, tried 
to suppress opposition by reprisals, but only increased it. Kun de¬ 
cided to accept new peace terms offered by Clemenceau. Thereby 
le lost the support of the nationalist officers, who began to go ove.- 
to the counter-revolutionary ‘government’ set up in Szeged under 
m protection of the Roumanian army. In July treachery in the Hun¬ 
garian Command enabled the Roumanians to advance by surprise, 
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iUKl tlie clctciK c of tlie I IungRriaii Sox ict Republic crumbled. Kun 
bed on 1st August, and those social democrats who had refused 
to t'o-operate with the communists in March now took ]:)OW'er. 
Tlicir hope of preserving at least a democratic regime within a 
small Hungary was disappointed witliin a few days. The Rou¬ 
manian army was persuaded by Hungarian reactionaries to occupy 
the capital, while a counter-re\T)lutionary conspiracy overthrew 
tlie social deinoc'ratic go\x*rnment. Tliis was followed by a Wdiite 
Terror, which ga\e place to an orderly regime of extreme con¬ 
servatism. The Revolution had ended in complete failure, and in 
essentials the regime of 1.914 was restored. The Communist Party 
ceased to exist as a serious force until resuscitated by the invading 
Russian army in 19‘t t. 

The main reason for the defeat of Hungarian communism w'as 
the unfav'ourable geograj^hic situation. The victorious Allies could 
clearly not tolerate a militant communist regime in-the very heart 
of EurojX‘. Idle Allies w ere moreox er committed to support of the 
Succession States—Roumania, Czeclioslox’akia and Yugoslax'ia— 


xvhich liad territorial claims on Hungary. Defence of these claims, 
ratlier than an ideological crusade, was the justification for the 
Roumanian invasion, xvhich liad Allied diplomatic support and 
xvould haxe had military support had that been necessary. The 
Hungarian communists could not make the ideological issue clear 
to xvorld opinion by accepting tlie territorial claims, since this would 
have lost them all support in Hungary. But tliere can be no doubt 
that the resolute supj‘)ort gixen by the Allies to tlie Roumanians 
was due less to their conviction that the territorial claims were 
just than to their desire to be rid of a soviet regime in Central 

Europe. 

This unfavourable geographical and military situation xvould 
have ensured the defeat of Soviet Hungary even if Bela Kun had 
had ten times the genius of Lenin. Nevxrtlieless Kun's faults did 
contribute to the disaster. Much tlie most important of these was 
tlie doctrinaire treatment of the peasant problem. The failure to 
give the peasants tlie land was rightly criticised by the Russian 
Bolshexhk leaders both at tlie time and subsecjuently. Less con¬ 
vincing is the subsequent communist argument that disaster xvas 
due to Lsocial democratic treason’. There is no serious evidence 
that social demcxrats* were dislopl: on the contrary some of die 
republic’s best leaders were socialists. Those socialists who had 
from the beginning opposed the soviet regime, took power in 
August only when the Red Army was demonstrably defeated, in 
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a last hope of sa\'iiii; democratic government and j)n)iecting tlie 
Hungarian workers from reprisals. 'I'he t'ommunists had tlone far 
more, both before ami after Mareii 1,9 ij), to deinorali.se llie nation 
and the worker.s, and to undermine tlieir j)ouer,s of re.d.stanee, than 
did the .soeial demoerat.s. 'I'he legend of .soeiali.st treaelierv was 

iinented by Lenin partly beeaii.se he needed a .s( aj)egoat and t)artlv 
because it suited liis general tactii's in i.OLiO.^ 

Tlie Hungarian eonimunists had had hope.s of help from Ati.stria, 
Ihe Au.strian Social Democratic Parte, like the (A'linan, had had 
a right and a left wing before 1914. During the war, howexer 
no sp it took place. The arguments of the left wing, led bv Fried¬ 
rich Adler and Otto Hauer, perstiaded the partv’.s'leadens, and in 
October 1918 the party was united and its ofiicial jiolicy was that 
o Its e t wing. It was thus able to keep the supjiort of the over- 
wiehnmg majority of the Austrian working class. The Au.strian 
.omnuinist 1 arty, founded in December 1918 by men returned 
rom imprisonment in Hu.ssia, was no more than aVmv fraction In 
•ontrast to Hungary, the Austrian socialist leaders were able to 
hold their own in the Workers’ and Soldiers’ C'ouncils, to refute 
tommunist cemagogy and outwit communist man<x‘u\res The 
hnst g9)vernment of the Au.strian Republic was a coalition between 

t 1 aitj with democratic tendencies, representing part of the tirhan 
nice e c ass and the bulk of the pea.sants. In 19 19 the peasant ele- 
>nent predominated, and the Christian Social Party was in radical 
mood, eager to co-operate with the social democrats. In fact the 
government was not so much a coalition of two parties as an 
a lance of vvorkers and jxeasants, with the workers leadin«- The 
At strian .socialists were faced with the hostility of CTechoslcnakia 
with winch they were disputing the CR-rman pi'ox inces o S hemh 
am with the uncertain attitude of the x ictoriluis Western Powers’ 

as tl‘.c.V ^‘^i-blic 

Allies, l or this reason they could not rid- I, i • , the 

Hexclution.'^ 'Phey reftisecUm w , ^ ^ 

peaceftil trade w m s. dl T ' 

1 cmi tratic was small. Ihe only hope for Run seemed to 
attempt was made in mid-Iuly 1919 'under the ^ c 

' ^ -‘Jiculo^^l'fXe and 

^ see Otto Bauer, ta. 
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it was dul}^ disowned, with unconvincing indignation, by the inter¬ 
national spokesmen of Communism after it had failed.^ Xhe 
Austrian socialists remained strong, but in K920 the balance of 
}X)litical power turned somewhat against them. The coalition be¬ 
came one of parties rather than of classes, and the urban bourgeois 
element gained ground within the Christian Social Part\^ Austria 
remained for some time a strongliold of working-class democracy, 
but tlie prospect of proletarian dictatorship, whether under com¬ 
munist or left socialist leadership, remained remote. 


COMMUNMSM IN EAS'l lOKN KUHOIM 


In the countries bordering Russia on the west, and in the Balkan 
countries, the years 1918—19 brought sliort periods of revolution¬ 
ary crisis, to whicli it is \vorth while to devote a little attention. 

1 he most impressive movement was in Finland, and it had been 
crushed long before the Kuropean \\’ar was o\'cr. The social 
democrats were the strongest single party in Finland before 1917, 
and had a large following among peasants as well as w^orkers. 
Finnish independence from Russia was proclaimed by the parlia¬ 
ment in Helsinki on 6'th December 1917. In the following weeks 
the left wing gained control of the Social Democratic Party, seized 
the city of Helsinki and proclaimed a Finnish Workers’ Socialist 
Republic on 28th January 1918. For some months the socialists 
controlled the industrial south, wJiile tlieir opponents, commanded 
b}^ General Mannerheirn, organised an army in the north-west. In 
the civil w^ar which followed, the main combatants were Finnish 
armies, the one based on tlie socialists’ political army, the Red 
Guard, the other on the Civil Guard created from the middle class 
and peasants. Russian military units stationed in Finland, of Bol¬ 
shevik sympathy, gave some support to the Reds. The Whites 
appealed for help to the Germans, wlio sent first a force of former 
Finnish deserters from the Russian arm^^, who had been fighting 
in the German arm}^ and then regular German units. The Reds 
were caught in a pincer movement by Mannerheirn, who moved 
south to capture the industrial centre of Tampei'e, and the Ger¬ 
mans, who landed on the soutli coast and entered FJelsinki un¬ 
opposed. B}' May the Whites wer'e masters of Finland. 

Civil war cost the F inns soutc 25,000 dead, many executed in 
cold blood. The only serious labour movement on Russia's borders 
had thus been crushed. The Red defeat was due partly to the success 




^ See tlie letter by Ftaclek, quoted by Uaul Levi, Unser JFeg xvtder den PutschismuSt 
Berlin, 1921. 
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of the Whites in exploiting nationalist sentiment: thee mre able 
o convince the Finnish peasants that the Reds , ere n„ls of 

} tuation. Ludeiidorff feared tliat the Allies wonl/! . i 

^ from Aiehangel through Finland toivards 'em . "ad l b,! 

o reconstituting the Russian front against Gennanv’ ■ 'n, ,ti™ 

or b ■ Fimiri“'»ho„,''H,' rf'-n os 
In thP f^ennans could have confidence. 

after the Nh.ve!E r!" |,gl>'«fainied 

^ I • '-liiucr ne\oiution, but had been swent ivv^v 

advancing (jeriiian armies e'lrh’ In loit^ I'v i ' ' 3 

imnv I ' ^ On the ^surrender of (^er- 

of nil ’>4 1 "ar broke out. Non-s(>ciali.st democratic .roverninents 
of the Baltic nations were faced with sf 

ported by a section of their own peopit The d ";”"" ""fo¬ 

ists prevailed fairly soon in Kstli,ni!i and Lithuanh'bu^‘^ 

a three-cornered strup p-le develoned hotvv . s r" •* ’ ^aat\ la 

Latvian communists and Cfernnn troonr'Vl"''^'nationalists, 
genuine popular sunnort -.s H, ^ eonununists had 

tradition based not onlv on tl ' ’""L" socialist 

the revolutionary feelinp-of i-I.,. r-IF • " “'La but also on 

, 1.U0.S h.,d expressed sdl i, "luul' airosdv in 

«'*-K'»™c-rs, uri!:!m:!trt!'G;.“^ ‘"t"*'«>- ai 

and peasants thus saw in the fiox iet Ri - ' ' ^'atvian workers 
the h^ifArl C'' 1 I •'let RUsSsSian force^s deliv'^crers frni>t 

of s;: c^iii^tm'i''^''!”- ■«'" -ppopi; r 

t^ermany had signed the annls’t'ice h/r'we"^ 'Tir' 

forced the Geriiiaii, to ev.,ciia,e did ihe'iem! "aiic !« 

nient exercise authority ovor tlsn , -i i Latvian govern- 

tlie socialists were an important pa\ly \u 7 Ihc'' 

recovered mud, influence until the invadh, Jr . 

power in 1940. ^ Kcd Army placed them 

In Roland there wn<; 'le i 

incut befbre l!)H biit’it wa. , * “""“"K ■'‘"‘'ialist iiiovc- 

’ socialist leader/ksl^-s i/^n lf^™ '«»«» 

lasted however only a few da vs It 1 i of Lublin 

"ot only of the extreme left die SDK 
■ '-lendorH; The Genera, SV /r originally by 

^ alt amt Us Problems, 1920. Vo|, M. pp. o-iS-oO. 
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Roza Luxemburg, but also of the more numerous and formidable 
National Democrats. This party dominated western (ex-German) 
Poland, union with which was the wish of every Pole, and its leaders, 
in exile in Paris, had the support of the Allied governments. A social¬ 
ist revolution against the National Democrats, against the Polish 
peasants and against the Western Allies, with only the doubtful 
possibility of help from the Russian Red Army and from revolution¬ 
ised units of the German army—from forces of the two countries 
that were Poland’s traditional enemies—was a prospect that could 




/ 


commend itself only to visionary fanatic.s. The alternative was a 
compromise with the National Democrats, which would save Pol¬ 
and’s independence and restore territorial unity at the cost of post¬ 
poning tlie achievement of socialism. In November 1918 Jozef 
Pilsudski, former socialist and wartime leader of the Polish 
Legions, was released from imprisonment in Germany and be¬ 
came the first Chief of State of independent Poland. He met the 
Luidin Icatlers, and persuaded them that there must be a com¬ 
promise with the Right. Daszyriski was succeeded by a much less 
eminent .socialist, Moraczewski, and in January 1919 Pilsudski 
was able, after hard bargaining, to effect an agreement between 
tliis government and the National Democrats. Pilsudski’s action 
was a historic turning-point, for it removed any threat of revolu¬ 
tionary chaos, to be exploited by communists, on a vital piece 
territory lying between Bolshevik Russia and revolutionary 
Germany. Meanwhile in December 1918 a Polish Communist 
Party had been founded by the fusion of S.D.K.P.L. with the left 
wine of P.P.S. During the winter of 1918-19 the communists 
had a majorit}' in the W'^orkers Councils of the Dombrowa coa 
mining area and were also strong in Warsaw. But the majori y 
of the working class of the country followed the mam body o 
P.P.S., which wa.s-strongly anti-communist, and 
side the communists made hardly any impression. During 1919, 

while the Bolsheviks were engaged in civil war ^ ' 

but non-socialist regime was consolidated, and Pilsudski created 

a Polish national army. ■ i, ^ ^ 

Russia’s remaining western neighbour, ^nPl Russia 

and political system even more similar to that of the old Russia 

than was Hungary’s. But a Combination of statesmanship and good 

riaveTRoLani. f.on, .ha t 

iLreed a far-reaching land reform. Knowing;^ that the nobles 
estates would be distributed among them, and that they would for 
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the first time have a vote, the Roumanian peasants remained loyal 
to the regime. Even direct contact with the revolutionised Russian 
armies at the end of 1917 had little effect on their morale. Russia’s 
capitulation at Brest-Litovsk forced Rournania to conclude a separate 

. fenTw P conditions, h eZ 

tended Roumanian territory in the east by allowing the annexation 

wascuTofi'fr ’ During 1918 Rournania 

pation in the Ukraine, and after Germany’s surrender by the Ukrain 
lan nationalist forces of Petlyura. When in the spring of 1919 the 
Bolsheyiks were planning to invade Rournania, Hrihofyev’s mutinv 
once more saved the situation. Meanwhile the government’s author^ 

Hun«l™iT! ^ "“'"’■“'ia of ■!.. formerlv 

In .h forntoriesnf Transylvania and liukovina. 

from H "'■ere defending these newly-won provinces 

out hi!hafcounter-attack, Roumanian soldiei's inarched with- 

the LcialisriVcf”"'^ ^ Hungarian Red Army. Within Rournania 
ne socialist movement was too weak to interfere in anv u■^^r woN 

fnrnTerable.'*'^'"' ' 'vaJabsolutely 

Bulaa'rt' Held for revolution was in 

splifinRutia'^h R *' Bolsl'evik-Menshcvik 

the eft or Na’r ow^alTr '"o 

Narrol Li^edTound ‘’I"'o 

e ':reS“‘H“'fr “ “"f' '-no. A. I 

claimed ^^0 ^ '’^P^^blic was pro- 

the Narrow rocTalS’sTo r'" u'"" f Stamboliiski asked 

movement the?! ^'' ’’ The peasant 

was ‘no st’ruggfe tb ’ 7' reactionary: its policy 

struggle witidn ^ proletariat against the bourgeoisie, but a 

rural branch of tb i .‘ The peasant movement was tlie 

branch Th ^ bourgeoisie, King Ferdinand’s clique the urban 

B'LltTa:; fn-*'* ■» nMIcato soon' after- 

force in the c^untr by far the strongest 

Communist Partv e’ socialists, who took the name 

^ munist Party early m the year, were the second. Though one 

'^"''""'"“.Vienna, of a 1st May mm 
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chance had been lost, the situation still offered opportunities for a 
rex'olutionary leadersliip, liad such existed. 

Of tile East Ein*opean states which liad come out of the war 
victorious and gained territory, Yugoslavia was the only one in 
which the revolutionary movement was strong. Tliis may be ex¬ 
plained in part by the terrible sufferings of Serbia during three 
}T"ars of enemy occupation; part!}' b}' the traditional Serbian s}'!!!- 
pathy for Russia, which now to some extent operated in favour of 
Oomnuinism; but cliiefl\' by the effect of the national factor, which 
was not the same as in the other countries. Poles, Roumanians and 
Czechs were deliglited to have obtained independence or unity 
with their brethren formerly subiect to other Powers: the Slovaks 
were on the wliole glad to be united with the Czechs. Tlie nations 
included in tlienew Vugosla\'state were far less entliusiastic. Among 
Croats and Macedonians only a minority positively desired the new 
state, and there was considerable thougli less widespread opposi¬ 
tion to it in Bosnia and Montenegro. It was from tliese discon¬ 
tented nationalists as well as from the small working class of Serbia 
and Croatia that the Communist Party, founded in April 1919 at a 
Congress of the pre-1918 socialist parties and groups of the various 
Yugoslav territories, drew its support. Ouring the first half of 
1919 public order was extremely insecure throughout the new 
state, and revolution did not seem improbable. 


a UK KOl?Nl)ATI()N OF THK COMIN'l'KHN 


In all these events the Russian Bolsheviks had been unable to 
play a part. Civil war had engaged their forces at home, while the 
triumph of nationalism in the western borderlands had encircled 
and destroyed the Hungarian Revolution, and in Germany and 
Austria the workers themselves had freely shown their preference 


for Social Democracy rather than Bolshevism. 

All that the Bolsheviks had achieved was a gesture. In March 
1919 there met in IVIoscow the founding Congress of the Third 
International, which ever since 1914 I^nin had been determined 
to create in place of the ineffective Second. Wlien the Congress 
met, Bolshevik territory was cut off by fighting armies from the 
industrial countries of Europe, Kolchak's offensive was approaching 
the Volga, Luxemburg and Liebknecht had been murdered, revo¬ 
lution had been suppressed in Finland and was collapsing in Latvia, 
and the Hungarian Soviet Republic had not yet been proclaimed^ 
The 'delegates', w’th two exceptions, were either subjects of 
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Soviet Russia or European coiniminists wlio liappened to bo in 

Moscow, but had not been sent there by an\' party or grouj). The 

two exceptions were the German Eberlein and the Austrian 

Steinhaidt, botii of whom had made tlieir tvay througli the lines of 

the civil w-ar. Eberlein had instructions from Roza Liixemburo- to 

-J; state that m the K.P.D.’s view the creation of a new International 

was premature. Luxemburg distrusted I.enin’s whole conception 

of a vanguard of the proletariat and an organi.sation of ])rofes,sional 

revolutionaries.! She was not coininced that e\ery opportunity 

had been exhausted of reconstituting the Second International in 

a better form. Rut when the Congress opened, Luxemburg was 

dead, and Eberlein, carried away by the eloquence of Steinhardt 

who, supported by Hungarian and Balkan speakers, argued that the 

foundation of a new International would directly and immediately 

assist the cause of revolution in Central Europe, withdrew his 
opposition. 

The new organisation, known as the Communist International, 
or Commteni, issued a manifesto to the ‘ Proletarians of the whole 
world , which extolled the soviet form of government and the 
dictatorship of the ]n-oletariat, emphasised the need to support 
colonial peoples m their struggle against imperialist Powers, and 
urged a fierce .struggle against the non-communist labour mo\e- 
V ment. Enemies in the labour movement included not only ‘social 
patriots but also the ‘vague unstable tendency of the centre’ As 
exainp es of this tendency were specially men'tioned the German 

and i!' 

Ihc ii™ Intcrimtioiial was soon joined by tile coniniunist iiartics 
of Central and Eastern Europe and by three w cstem parties These 
were the Swedish left socialists, the Norwegian Lain,or P, rty a, d 

lerJ Hir 1' loternarionll 

ere not yet clearly defined, nor had the principles of its organisa- 

lon been firmly established. For the time being its main effect was 
I'vInSS: d '^'‘~P“'-«ial,st left beca.n: 

convinced hat there was some magic quality in the institution of the 

tibll^ TheVnee'r^ f movement irresis- 

• y need only chant the magic incantation ‘ All power to 

‘ ^ capitalist Jericho would fall down 

of its disastrous effect^ L 

tnc recoid of the Italian Socialist Party from 1919 to 1921. 
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During 1919 in Ital}^ there was a general belief that revolution 
w as impending. The machinery of government was tottering, the 
industrialists were frightened of the workers, and the workers w^ere 
enamoured of their vision of the soviet paradise. The ruling class 
had little control over events, but the forces of revolution had no 
leadersliip. During the year there were strikes, demonstrations, ^ 
disorders and little local revolts. In October the Socialist Party 
held its Congress in Bologna and solemnly declared its faith in 
soviet gov'ernment and its adherence to the Comintern. On 16th 
November a parliamentary election w'as held, and the Socialists 
won two-fifths of the poll, thereby becoming the largest single 
party in Italy. But, having rejected parliamentary government, 
the socialists could not make use of their parliamentary position: 
on the other hand none of their leaders was capable of planning a 
revolution. In April 1920 a meeting in Milan of the National 
Council of the party, held wdhle a big metal strike was in progress 
in Turin, produced a further flood of incendiary slogans, but the 
only practical action the Council found possible to recommend 
to the party w'as to make every effort to win the forthcoming 
municipal and county elections. 

The climax came in August. A wages disagreement between 
the metallurgical trade unions and the employers led to a lock- 
out in Milan. The union then instructed the workers to take ^ 
over tlieir factories and operate them themselves. The movement 
spread through most of the heavy industry of northern Italy. 
Tins was the opportunity for revolutionary leaders, had such 
existed. This w^as the chance for the Socialist I arty to put itsel 
at tlie head of a revolutionary movement to seize power. But the 
chance was not taken. On lOth-llth September 1920 the Council 
of the nation-wide trade union movement, the General Con¬ 
federation of Labour (C.CLL.), held a conference with representa¬ 
tives of the party leadership. The meeting decided not to make 
a bid for political power, but to confine the struggle to a demand 
for a measure of workers’ control over the factories. T ns gave 
the Premier, the wily Liberal elder statesman Giolitti, the chance 
to manoeuvre and temporise. He did not try to repress the strikes, 
but set up a mixed Commission of workers and employers to 
discuss the workers’ demands. Meanwhile the occupied factories 
were running out of raw material, and the wor ers were e 
coming bored. The movement fizzled out, an unimportant com¬ 
promise was made by the Commission, and it was now clear to 
all that there was no serious danger of a proletarian revolution 
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in Italy. Prom this time industrialists and landlords, conser\'atives 

and counter-revolutionaries recovered self-confidence. The fascist 

bands of toughs, owing allegiance to Benito Mussolini, began their 

acts of violence against the Socialist Partv, the trade unions and 
tile co-operatives. 

One may doubt in retrospect whether a revolution could have 

been successful at this time in Italy. If revolutionaries had seized 

the industrial north, they would have had to fight a civil war 

against the agricultural and conser\ative south, and they would 

have had to reckon with the hostility of Catholicism both within 

Italy and abroad. The victorious M'estern Powers would also 

hardly have allowed a Soviet Italy to be created. But certainh- bio- 

initial succcs.ses were within the socialists’ reach: their opponents 

lacked not on y material means of defence hut the will to resist 

I hat nothing happened was due almost exclusively to the weakness 

of the socialist leaders, to their pathetic combination of big words 
and small deeds. ^ 

In Germany i,9!.<> and 1.920 were bad years. The sporadic 
hgh ing between the Free Corps and various groups of armed 
vsorteis, which took place m many parts of CJermanv during loio 

cZal'iS -n ^ "O'-''''-' '■‘“I 

casualties. The Constitution passed by the Weimar Assembly in July 

iT i; T' "O' ^ooialist. This reflected the composition 

half '’ 0 ‘"«'*"M>arties together had le.ss than 

lalf the seats In the month when the official social democrats had 

held power they had done none of the things necessary even for 

l eparing the ground for socialism. They had not distributed among 

e agi icultural labourers the landed estates of Eastern Germany^ 

of dvfls industry; they had left the personnel 

itv of li unchanged and had restored the author- 

le rc'gu ar army and police. In the summer of 1919 the anti 

wher,m Cdmr J 

“ L- ‘““ “ seized power i,. Berli„ 

Kapp. ^ government under a bureaucrat named 

While the regular army hesitated between Kapp and the leiral 
pvernment, the trade unions, led by the moderate socialist K^rl 

^dSEwtthin'a f ^ of the 

the sociali.it nirti ' workers government, based on 

parties and on the socialist and Christian trade unions. 
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This was not a plan for revolution, but at least it was a plan to safe¬ 
guard working-class interests against further attack from the mili- 
rarists. The plan was rejected by the U.S.P.D., and, after some 
liesitation, by tlie K.P.D.' Tlie result was that the victory over 
Kapp did not improve the position of tlie German workers. The 
Free Corps remained a force, and repression of the workers by 
regidar troojis and police continued, especially in \^ estphalia. 
Hut though this setback was due to the mti'ansigence of the left, it 
was tlie left—-both U.S.P.D. and K.P.D.—whicli profited from 
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the growing discontent of the workers during 1.020. Both parties 
gained some support at the expen.se of the S.P.D., though the 
hitter still outnumbered the two other parties together. 

In Yugoslavia the communists did well at the election to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1020 .^ But police repression weakened 
the party, and in the following year the assassination of the Minister 
of Interior by a communist provided an excuse to dissolve the 
party. 'Phereafter the ^higoslav communists (juickly lost ground. 
'Fhose who had supported the communists from national dhs- 
content now preferred one of the various nationalist and separatist 
groups. The working class of Yugoslavia was not numerous, 
and it was by no means unanimous in support of the communists. 
In Bulgaria the communists remained a strong party, and enjoyed 
democratic, liberties, but were ineffective. A railway general 
strike in the autumn of 1.91.9 won material concessions from the 
government but did not bring revolution nearer. In Roumania 
the communists had a majority in the labour movement, but 
this was so small as to be politically insignificant. The Ciree 

Communist Party was also very small and weak. 

The last moment when hopes of revolution soared high was in 
August 1920. In April Pilsudski had made an agreement with the 
Ukrainian nationalist Petlyura, by which in return for Ukrainian 
renunciation of Eastern Galicia the Poles undertook to assist 
Petlyura in the reconquest of the Ukraine from the o s ^evi s. 
The Polish army advanced in May, but by the end of June it was 
once more in retreat. The Russian Red Army entered Poland, and 
set up in Bialystok a committee of Polish coininunist.s lec y 
Dzierzhinski, the founder of the Russian Cheka but by birth a Pole, 
and Feliks Kon, the former leader of the P.P.S. left wing, opes 
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governiTicnt, then 

'®2Tte Communi.sts had .58 seats, the Serhian R.adicals 91, Democrats 102, .and 
Croatian Peasant Party 50. 
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were high that a Soviet Poland would link Sox iet Russia with 

Germany, and that the German communists witli Russian help 

would make a new, and this time successful, hid for power. But 

the Bolshevik success proved as .short-lived as tlie earlier Polish 

success. The Polish people rallied round Pilsudski, and the propa- 

ganda of the Biahvstok committee achieved nothing. -Anti-Russian 

nationalism proved a stronger force than social rexolution. Mean- 

while in Germany no one stirred. In mid-August Pilsudski made 

his offensive south of War.saw and the Red Army in its turn re- 

treated. An armistice was made at Riga in the autumn. The first 

Bo sheyik attempt to revohitioni.se Poland h\' militarv iinasion 
had failed. 


rilK dWEN'EY-ONK CO NM) I J'I () N s 

During the Russian advance into Poland, the Second Congress 
of the Comintern was sitting in Mo.scow. It was here that the 
pimciplcs of organisation of communist parties were laid down 
They were formulated in the Twenty-()„e Conditions, which 
all cmmmumst parties were thenceforth bound to accept. Of tliese 
the lollowing were the most important. 

All parties joining the Comintern must resolutely fight against 

friendlv 7u\ ^ break off' all 

iriendl^/ lelations witli sucli groups. 

Communists must form nuclei within their countries’ tndc 
unions in order to capture these from within. They must combat 

ortrXTunoiirm’r^^'T''*^-‘Amsterdam'’ International 

to the n^ Red n 1 "^bation of the unions 

MoscowA International {Profintern) centred in 

armerl'T'”’'*^''’ 7“"^ Propaganda within their countries’ 

ainKd forces, when necessary by secret and illegal means 

. .. -. .. „ 

those who regard rel'onlis not as^'„,ejns l.m"""'""’** n-rminology •Uelbrini.sts' are 

‘■oncession.s Iroiii tlie rulhYclTs's-“'e 

T ^-Joinis (an never he inore thafi i ‘ ^^^lutionaries assert that 

ensure the intere.st,s of the pnt u' a iS r--''aionary violence can 

...... 

ro/i„Ur« was devised merely as a trade tmiorl siTsid^a^- oSjJcr^.''’''''''"' 



own workers fraternal feelings towards the workers of colonies or 
of oppressed nationalities subject to their own nation* They must 
agitate among their own armed forces against oppression of colo¬ 
nial peoples. 

In countries where a communist party is permitted by the laws 
to function legally, it must nevertheless maintain, parallel with its 
legal organisation, a * clandestine organisation capable at the deci¬ 
sive moment of fulfilling its duty towards the revolution'.^ 

In countries with a parliamentary system, communist parliamen¬ 
tary groups must be completely subordinated to the party's central 
committee, which must give them exact directives as to how to 
bcliave in parliament. 

Communist parties must support unreservedly all soviet repub¬ 
lics in tlieir struggles with counter-revolution, urge workers to 
refuse to transport arms or equipment destined for the enemies of 
a soviet republic, and pursue propaganda by legal or illegal means 
among all troops sent to fight against a soviet republic. 

Communist parties must be based on the principle of' democratic 
centralism' on which the Bolshevik party had been based since its 
foundation. They must proceed to 'periodic purges of their organi¬ 
sations, in order to remove interested and petty-bourgeois 

elements'.^ 

All decisions of Congresses of Comintern were to be binding on 
all parties belonging to it. 

These conditions were intended by Lenin to split the left social¬ 
ist movement, and they did. During the first months of 1920 a 
serious threat had appeared to the young Comintern. The Swiss and 
Austrian socialists, supported by a section of the French party, had 
revived the plans, which had been discussed at Zimmerwald and 
Kienthal and had had some sympathy from Roza Luxemburg, of 
reconstructing the Second International. The initiators of this plan 
were socialists of the left, not of the right: their aim was a truly 
revolutionary International, but one not excessively dependent on 
Moscow. These men could not be accused of revisionism, social 
patriotism or the other sins of those who had led the Second Inter¬ 
national at the time of its collapse in 1914* Their proposals might 
therefore make a strong appeal to the left elements in those parties 
whose attitude to the Comintern was still unclear, especially in the 
Italian party and in the U.S.P.D. Lenin decided to meet this threat 
by forcing a definite split in the left socialist movement. Even more 

1 2-oy s'y€%d kommunisticheskmjo Internaisionaka, Moscow, 1920, p. .062. 
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than at Zimmerwald and Kienthal, his attack was concentrated on 

e non-Bolshevik left—the ‘opportunists’ as he called them_ 

rather than on the right, whose enmity he took for granted hist as 
at«r .903 he had deliberately apli, ti.e Huaaian „Le,„entthe 
behef hat a small party of professional revolutionaries could be 
nade the spearhead of revolution, and could make up by their dis- 

hlf snrt''d they lost in numbers, so no^^■ 

f dis in I" movement in the belief that a spearhead 

promote international reN-olutitn than a 
^ , ore lepresentative but less resolute International Tlie 

the'TlT international field the task that 

comm. V permanently to subordinate the European 

cj^nm umst parties to the Russian party; he wished Moscow toT.e 

caoital simply because it could give security as the 

exeSsfn .r u Comintern would 

ExecmivrrV through an 

in lurn irthe Twenty-One Conditions were considered 

the U S^P 1) J*"P«rtant left socialist parties in Europe 

T ;?■ ! ’ Italian socialist parties 

In October the U.S.F.D. held its Congress at Hall ’ n • 

summer its delerafcQ Inn „• Sress at Halle. During the 

Rm • I fe^tes Iiad visited Moscow to discuss with tin 

Russian leaders. They urtred acceotance of tin n ^ 

Congress supported theory 236^0 es m 56 

tmued to exist under the name U S P D t'l i 

wlien it reunited with the S P D ri ^’t^Ptember 1922, 

K.P.D. that it should fuse with k T1 fi 
accepted, and in Decenl^r'he fonni uni^6 

at a joint congre.ss of the two parties. By thfs "tS 

Communist Partv harl At loot \ ^ lusion the German 

„„,bi and 

A .a 1 ^ 


*1 the 


-• Conditions at its Congress in Toirs T1 t «>'>sidered 

sen.se in which it had been in Centr.,1 revolutionary m the 

socialists were however a stron/n t Pmrope and m Italy. The 

g national party, and within tlieir 
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ranks the left wing had gained ground. This was still more the case 
with the trade union movement, which was independent of the party 
but whose membership of course overlapped with it at all levels. 
The Congress accepted the Conditions by a majority of 3 to 1. 
Thus at this moment the communists held a majority of the 
workers, though the majority of the Socialist parliamentary group 
were against them. In 1^)21 came the split in the trade union 
mov'ement. At the Congres.s ot the national trade union organ! 
sation (C.CJ.T.), held in Lille in July, the supporters of the 
communists had slightly less than half the votes. In the following 
months the debate continued, between the ideas of trade union 
independence uj>lield by the established leaders, and of subordi¬ 
nation to political revolutionary leadership, upheld by the com¬ 
munist-dominated Coniiles sync/icalisles revolutionnaires. It ended 
in the formation by the communists of a rival trade union machine, 
which tliey saw fit to name the ‘unitary’ Confederation of Labour 

(CXj.T.LI.).^ 

The Italian party considered the Conditions at the Congress of 
Livorno in January 1921. Those who had led the party since the 
Bologna Congres.s, the ‘Maximalists’ who had so long and so 
loudly extolled the virtues of the soviet form of government, felt 
unable to accept the Conditions. The Maximalist leader Serrati 
was especially unwilling to force a .split and purges in the trade 
unions. The events of August 1920 had shown that the C.O.L. was 
a powerful weapon, even if it had been badly managed: this was no 
time to deprive the Italian workers of the weapon. The party s 
dislike of the Conditions was increased by the arrogant behaviour 
of the two Comintern delegates to the Congress, the Hungarian 
Rdkosi and the Bulgarian Kabakchiev, whose assumption of supei ■- 
or wisdom and insults to veteran leaders of Italian laboui y 

infuriated their audience. About one-third of from 

thf party and later constituted itself the Italian Communist F^arty^ 
More than half ^■oted for Serrati’s motion that the Condi ons be 
accepted in principle but interpreted according to the oond icm* 
Italj^. A small minority took a definite ant.-communist attitude- 
For some months Serrati’s followers persisted n ^egardi g 
themselves as members of the Comintern, but 

obliged to recognise that Moscow would «« ^^jltem unle s 
they surrendered unconditionally. During 1921 and 192- 
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divided Italian labour movement suffered one defeat after anotlier. 
Despite the terror ot fascist bands, the workers in the pai liamentar\- 
election ol May 1.9‘21 still gave their votes to the socialists. Hut now 
there was no hope of socialist revolution: all that was po.ssible was 
to save democratic institutions, within which the socialists might 
4 atei hope again to advance. This however required alliance with 
non-sociahst democrats against the fa.scist enemies of democraev, 
and this the doctrinaire Maximalists would not accept. l)i.sa<>-ree- 
ments between trade unions and jrartv, socialists and communists 
moderate.s and Maximalists, paralysed the Italian working class.’ 
llie C.G.I and the .socialist parliamentarv group did what they 
could on their own; it was not enough. In August woo the las't 
attempt at a general strike vas broken by fascist violence; in early 

In? 'ir '■’'"'i ''' finally .split into two 

J cl titsMaximalists and Reformists; and at the end of the month 
iVlussolini wUcS in power. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Comnuinisni in Russia 1921-1928 


rilK NEW KCONOjMIC' policy 


T ii E victory of the Rod Army over the Whites was followed 
by a serious crisis of the Bolshevik regime. Sacrifices that were 
accepted as long as the Revolution was threatened by White 
generals suj^j^orted by foreign ‘imperialists', were no longer 
tolerated when tlie war was won. At the end of 1920 peasant 
guerrillas were active in the Ukraine and Central Russia, and in 
February 1921 the sai lors of Kronstadt mutinied. The mutineers 
accepted tlie Revolution, but demanded an end to the dictatorship 
of the Bolshevik party and freedom for workers and peasants to 
choose their own rulers. Lenin never considered political conces- 
sions. hie chose to regard the mutiny as a White Guard conspiracy, J 
exploiting ‘petty bourgeois elemental discontent'. Under Lrotski s 
direct orders the Red Army suppressed it by force. 

But Lenin realised tliat the time had come for economic con¬ 
cessions. The New Economic Policy (N.E.P.) was introduced at 
the 10th Congress of the Communist Party, held in March 1921 
while the battle for Kronstadt was still on, and was amplified in 
the following months. Its essence was to restore and confirm 
priv^ate ownership and private initiative in agriculture, retail tra e 

and even in sectors of wholesale trade and industry. 
of foodstuffs were replaced by a much smaller tax in kin . 
produce left after payment of the tax could be used by the peasan 
as tliey wished, whether to improv'e their holdings, to tra c 
to eat. Traders were allowed to buy and sell foodstuffs and con¬ 
sumers' goods. By the end of 1922 three-quarters of the volume 
of retail trade was in private hands. Private business also accoun 
for the greater part of small-scale industry, but the great majori y 
of factory workers were employed in large-scale enterprises, w ic 

remained nationalised. . 

These concessions were defended by Lenin, against strong 
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opposition from doctrinaires in the party, on the ground that only 
agreement between workers and peasants could save tlie socialist 
revolution in Russia until such time as revolution took place in 
Europe. Russia’s economy must be ‘adapted to the economy of the 
middle peasant’.’ But economic retreat made it all the more 
^essential, in Lenin s view, that the party s control be maintained 
over the commanding heights of the economy’. Mere tlie main 
challenge to the party came from the trade unions. 

At the loth Congress two extreme positions were taken on the 
question of the unions’ relation to the state. One extreme wa.s 
urged by Trotski, the organi.ser of the ‘labour armies’ of the civil 
war, the advocate of the ‘militarisation of labour’. He proj^osed 
more closely to link the personnel and the functions of the trade 
union.s and the industrial managements, until the common spliere 
of their activities ‘sw'allowed up the w'liole work, that is, finally 
fused the trade union and economic organs ’. ^ I'he cqiposite extreme 
was urged by a group known as the Workers’ Opposition. They 
wished to subordinate managements to tra<le unions, to eijualise 
wages, and to entrust the conduct of economic policy to a pyramid 
of councils elected by the workers, culminating in a national Con¬ 
gress of Producers. This of course was in essence a .syndicalist 
programme. Mie policy adopted by the Congress was that pro- 
^ posed by Lenin and other leaders (the ‘Group of Ten’). It was 
noniinally a compromise, but in practice was much nearer to Trot- 
ski than to the Workers’ Opposition. The unions were in fact 
subordinated to the state, but it was admitted in principle that the 
workers must still possess instruments of class defence, since the 
state inachine, though held at the top by the ‘ party of the nrole- 

tariat , still sufFcred from ‘bureaucratic'perversion’ at the lower 
evels, and since classes other than the workers still played a laro-e 
part in the economy. Strikes w'ere not therefore forbidden In 

nrlctic. ’ Tl' pimished in 

practice Ihe party s control over the unions was further 

nS riio 3 ^ ^^‘^"Sress of the Communist Party in 


J*AKTY AND STATE 

forinrofViw!*-*'^''' superiority of soviets over parliamentary 

on nil r ^ remained official communist doctrine, binding 

on all Comintern parties. But the doctrine was and is a myth. The 

2 Ibid., j). 


3 VKPni Moscow, Um, p. 227. 

(6) r liezoiyutsiah, Vol. I, pp. 427-33. 
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nature of tlie Bolshevik state was little if at all determined by the 
fact that its organs of government were soviets. 

In 1917 the soviets, representing the inarticulate and inexperi¬ 
enced masses, had been an admirable forum for Lenin's demagogy, 
designed to disrupt the Russian state. Once in power, the Bolshev¬ 
iks required not disruption from below but centralisation from 
above. lust as they subordinated the factory committees to the 
trade unions,* so they subordinated the local soviets, wliich 
represented the masses, to the central organs composed of poli¬ 
tically conscious persons owing full allegiance to the Bolshevik 

party. 

Under the Constitution adopted on lOth July 1918 by the 5th 
Congress of Soviets, the supreme political body in tlie republic 
was to be the All-Russian Congress of So\ iets, indirecti}'' elected 
on a franchise which gave five times more representation to urban 
than to rural x oters. Fhe Congress itself met only for brief periods: 
between these meetings its powers were exercised by its Executive 
Committee (V.Ts.I.K.) of not more than 200 members. The 
V.Ts.I.K. in turn chose the members of the Council of People s 
Commissars (^Sovnarko7n)y the national goxernment. In practice 
not only did tlie Congress lose power to V. Ps.I.K., but V.Ts.I.K. 
lost power to Sovnurkoui. The growing centralisation of power 
was caused in part by the necessities of the ci\’il war, in part by the 
removal from effective influence in V.Ts.I.K. of all political pai ties 
other than the Communist ;^ and in part by the highly centralistic 
nature of the Communist Party itself. Once both Soviuif'kow and 
V.Ts.I.K. had become exclusively communist organs, it was inevi¬ 
table that the former, composed of leading communists, should 
control the latter, dominated by communists of lesser though con¬ 
siderable rank. 

In peace as in war, the party dominated the political and economic 
administration. Soviets, factory managements, trade unions and 
other public organisations were directed by ‘fractions' of Com¬ 
munist Party members within their ranks, which took their orders 
from the party leaders, and were pledged to act unanimously '' 
their organisation. At the same time official doctrine insisted tliat 
the functions of the party and of tlie administrative organs must 
not be confused. ‘The party strives to direct the activity of the 

Hevolutionary parties ucre 

of 1018, Xwcci to operate again. vvitL ^ ^Tey 

and driven out of existence by increased administrative pressure m IJ.o-i. y 

were never formally outlawed, but ceased to exist. 
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i Miiidi.s must do the administer iii>- 'I'liis rllv,;.. .,- 

I..SR..„ai,.cd.,ffidald,„rineo,c.r,s';m " v^ I" 

l>•rln„lau.d at tl.c 8tl, (V.ttKrcaa „f ,1,.. iV t) 

never been acliicved. Ever sinrp tl> . ^ “■ 

< Iiave been full of comj>laints that tlm imn'\r'T 1 “'"* 
soviets’ jobs for them, that party inei ibei^i ' I 
■nerood in administrative routine instead of amfi' 

to general policy. The reason is not that mrtv ^ '^'»>selves 
Ignored official doctrine, but that the mature / i 

made the doctrine unrcalisable. Non-oarav tr-' i/ has 

to assume responsibility, but have alu- !'r'^*** dared 

party members. When'the nartv m > c‘\ en details to 

■selves to su])er\ isi()n and ad\ ice’ thi.s ca^'ed''l"^i*' 

-'"■inistrator.s, and negk" e^ 1. ‘ f^'H-titne 

party anci state hierarchy r'^ ^ “''I-'' The 

. osulted in the transforniatiem^ITs 

will of the party, or in the inmosifi,, ^ ‘'''"""istration by the 

tl.e traditicmarbureaucracy ^ '^I'i- it of 

Itecame a matter of bitter contrm. ‘P'^-'^tion, ^vhieh soon 

party. controversy among the leaders of the 

-I he same process of centralisatio., i • 1 

tlie Iherarchy of soviets alsc. toT T " »<*ticed in 

the Communist Party The noni' n tlie hierarchy of 

l>\' the lower ranks of the jxirn.. ’ Tim relected 

during the first eight years f>f flih s; • ‘tiigiess met once a year 
intervals became longer BetweemV’^ '‘Cgnne, but after 1905 fj 

‘n>m , 9,9 onward^th:’^Tthe Congress, 
steadily declined. Firstly the numh'or 

and this made it a more unwieldy and IV 1 ’/' i-'creased, 

1 1 C C entral Committee met less V ^1 body'. 2 U 

Bureau (Po/t/fot/vt), Organisational BurVu o ^‘^>1! <ica 1 

' fl\I>(h\ //,./■ illl Micii 

“ At the 7th ( Wress in loi V- ^'otiRrcss in \f i , 
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politic al matters as re(|uircd urgent decision, and to report on its 
actions to the fortnightly Plenums of tlie Central Committee^ 

however it was already clearly the master of the Central 
Committee, A resolution of the 12th Congress, held in that year, 
referred to ‘ planned direction by the Politburo of the state adminis¬ 
tration and especially of economic administration’,^ The member- ^ 
shij> of the Politburo always to a considerable extent ov^erlapped 
with that of Soviiarkom . These two bodies, closely interlocked, in 
fact directed party and state, 

"Phe Orgburo was responsible for the internal organisation of the 
party, and reported on this to the Central Committee. The 
Secretariat was intended to carry out its detailed work. In the 
following three years however the Orgburo lost power to the Sec¬ 
retariat, which became responsible for the direction of party 
members to jobs and appointments in part}^ and state. In April 
K922 the post of (Teneral Secretary was created, and w as entrusted 
to Stalin, wdio w as a member of both Orgburo and Pohthuro. The 
Secretariat and the Politburo were in fact the two supreme bodies 
of the Soviet state, and Stalin rose to supremacy by his member¬ 
ship of both. 

Repressive power continued to be vested in tlie organs ot state 
security. After the civil war there was a strong demand within t le 
party to restrict the powers of the Cheka and to strengthen t it 
principles of revolutionary legality’. In February 1922 the Cheka 
was aboli.shed, but was replaced by a ‘State Political Adininistra 
tion’ ((J.P.U.), with subordinate 'political administrations in 
provinces and districts. The CJ.P.U. possessed its own ‘special 
army detachments’. Its powers were in fact greater than tho.se o 
the Cheka. The destruction of all organised political opposition o 
the Bolsheviks thus brought no relaxation of pressure, yie con¬ 
tinuance of this type of repression was defended by official spo c.s 
men mainly on the ground that the Republic was encirclec } i<>- 
tile capitahst states, which, even if they did not possess a sccrc 
armv of agents within its borders, would soon create one if rcvolu- 
‘k,nlv vigilance, veerc relaxed. In practice ,l,e O.P.U. evaa a .state 
within the Soviet state, with more far-reaching powers than any 
Dolice organisation known to history. It was however subject to 
the same trends as affect all such organisations. In particular, there 
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rOrtober !;;rboorrr?nsurrec.ron" Infant it never functioned. Tbe PolUhuro. 
"s U ^ knovvn to history, dates from the 8th Congress. 

2 (b) V IPzolyutsiahf pp. 511-12. 
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Control Commissions of tlie party. Stalin remained Commissar, 
and \\ as now the master of botli control hierarchies—state and 
party—as well as of the regular bureaucracy of the party itself, 


headed by the Secretariat. At the 13th Congress in 1924 the pro¬ 
vincial control commissions were placed under the direction of the 
Central Control Commission, and its membership was greatly 
increased. Just as V.Ts.I.K. had lost powder to Soxmarkorn and the 
Central Committee of the party had lost power to the Politburo 
and tile Secretariat, so the Central Control Commission lost power 
to its Presidium.^ The Presidium co-ordinated its activities closely 
with those of the Ct.P.U. All these machineries of appointment, 
control and repression were now held by the single liand of 
Stalin. 

Not only was the party increasing!}^ centralised: its internal dis¬ 
cipline was made more severe. Here the turning-point was the lOtli 
Congress of March 1 . 921 . Two opposition groups appeared at this 
congress. The Democratic Centralism group pleaded for simpler 
machinery and smaller numbers of bureaucrats. The Workers' 
Opposition group, whose views on the trade union problem have 
already been mentioned,^ demanded a purge of non-proletanan 
elements in the party, the reassertion of the supremacy of the 
working class in the Communist Party and the Soviet state, and 
much more freedom of opinion within the party. The group de¬ 
nounced The ridiculously naive belief that it is possible to bring 

about Communism by bureaucratic means'.^ 

Lenin not only opposed these views, but objected strongly to 
tile fact that their exponents had formed groups within the party, 
operating collectively in favour of their views. Lenin insisted that 
though all members of the party were entitled to discuss theoreti¬ 
cal (juestions freely at party meetings, they were not entitled to 
organise a political struggle within the party. At Lenin s request, 
the Congress passed resolutions on the "syndicalist and anarchist 
deviation' and on "unity of the partyThe latter declared "any sort 
of fractionalisin' within the party inadmissible. Members should 
put any criticisms they had to make of the party's actions before 
the whole party, not before any smaller group within the party with 

some "platform' of its own. 




r 


1 The r'rcsidium was electctl by tlic Central Control Commission from its own 
members. 

2 See above, p. 7-0- . ir 

» A Kollontay, The H^orkers Opposition, n.d. (? 15)23). p. l/>. 

4 10 syezd UKP {b), pp. 310-11 and 305)-10. 
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lack of support tlie \\Western Powers, partly through Soviet- 
Turkish agreenient. In Azerbaicljan, where the Moslejn popula¬ 
tion was very hostile to the Bolsheviks, and their support came 
from tlie Russian or Armenian workers of Baku, Soviet policy had 
to some extent tlie character of russification. Armenia and Georgia 
however were ruled by Armenians and Georgians. But in Georgia, 
where Lenin Ifimself had wished for conciliation, a brutal policy 
was carried out by Stalin, Moscow's specialist for Caucasian affairs. 
Stalin not onl}^ repressed the Mensheviks, who had had the support 
of the Cieorgian people until the Bolshevik invasion in 1921, but 
also antagonised the (Georgian Bolsheviks. Georgia was ruled by 
Georgian puppets appointed in Moscow. Their unpopularity was 
shown in 1924, when there was a mass rising of Georgian peasants, 
brutally su]:)pressed. 

The Bolshevik leaders were especially concerned to win ov^er their 
Moslem subjects. If Moslems outside tlie So\'iet Union could be made 
to believe that Soviet Moslems enjoyed freedom, social justice and 
religious rights, this would strengthen communist propagajida in 
Asia and the Middle Last. But with the exception of the Volga Tatars, 
the Moslems of the Soviet Union were socially and culturally too 
backward to be greatly attracted by communist ideas. On the other 
hand, the Russians wlio lived in their midst w'cre more willing to 
support Moscow, in some cases because tliey genuinely accepted 
communism, in others merely because they felt tliat any Russian 
gov^ernment must protect them against the hostile Moslems. Thus 
the exponents of Bolshevism in the Moslem areas were mostly Rus¬ 
sians, and the policy carried out in the name of tite Communist Party 
was a policy which favoured tlie Russian minorities at the expense 
of the Moslem majorities. Tliis was most unwelcome to Lenin, Stalin 
(the Commissar for Nationalities) and the other Bolshevik leaders, 
but they were powerless to prevent it. For all tlie obvious differences, 
there is a certain analogy between tlieir position and that of the Brit¬ 
ish or French Colonial Offices in the face of the Kenya settlers or the 


Algerian colons. 

The most socially and culturally advanced Moslems were the 
Tatars of the Volga basin. Already at the turn of the century 
Tatar schools were growing both in numbers and in (Jualit 3 ^ 
Already in 1905 a modernist and democratic movement, similar 
to Kemalism in Turkey twenty years later, enjoyed support 
among the Volga Tatar^ In 1917-18 the Tatars attempted to 

^ This is described in O. von Mende, I)tr tuitiomtle KumpJder Iiussldfidturk€}it Berlin, 
193<?, pp. 44—90, 
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nnlonoiHous republics. The ostensible purpose was to remake 
frontiers on lines of etlinic division. The real aim was to exalt 
dialects into languages and tribes into nations, in order to divide the 
Central Asian Moslems against each other, and link the divided 
lands separately to Moscow. ^ 

During the 15>20's communist spokesmen both in Moscow and 
in Tashkent continued to fulminate against the survival of a 
'colonialist mentality' among Russian communists in Central Asia, 
and preached the necessity to increase the number of Asians in 
industry, in civil administration and in the party hierarchy. But 
progress was slow. - Modernisation was effected in a brutal and 
clumsy way, and even such genuinely democratic measures as 
emancipation of women and land reform were resisted by the 
poj')ulation. Land reform and irrigation were designed to benefit 
Russian settlers. Attempts by the Central Asian republican 
autliorities to limit Russian immigration were frustrated partly by 
the central government and partly by local Russian communists.^ 
hAlucation made progress, but reality was still far behind propa¬ 
ganda. Hundreds of schools existed only on paper: they had not 
been built, and the children alleged to be taught in them remained 
illiterate. 

Two points should here be stressed. One is that a communist 


regime was not chosen by the non-Russian nations, European or 
Asian, Christian or Moslem, but was imposed on them by the 
superior force of the Russian state, which was in communist hands. 
The second is that the faults of communist rule in Asiatic Russia 
were at least in large part due to tlie primitive condition of the 
local nations. Bolshevism faced many of the problems that faced 
the governments of European Powers in their colonies, protector¬ 
ates and dependencies. The glowing promises of the Bolsheviks 
could not be fulfilled: the obstacles lay not so much in the wicked¬ 
ness of the Tsar's administrators, the Russian capitalists or the 
native ruling classes, as in the ignorance and poverty of the peoples. 
But communists have never admitted this. They liave claimed to 
have brought liberation, progress and complete equality to the 
formerly downtrodden peoples of Russia. The only way to place 

1 Uzbekistan and 'rurknienistan became Soviet republics. Kirgi/ist.ui, Ka/akhstan 
and Tadjikistan were at first autonomous republics, but became Soviet re/)iiblics in the 

'■* In 1J>27 only one-tbird of the trade union members in Central Asia weie Asians. 
Of SO 000 railuavmen 2,400 were Asians. Sixty-two per tent of public ofRci*ds in 
Uzbekistan were Russians. Figure.s are quoted from official Soviet sources by Mustala 
Choka\'-o^rlu, Turkestan pod vlastyu SovyeUrv, I’aris, 10S5, pp. 28- 0. 

3 C'tiokay-oglu, op. tit., pp. ^1, (>8, gives examples. 
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to l)c a successful politician. He thought always in Marxist 
tlieoretical categories, witliout the suppleness and opportunism of 
Lenin. Trot ski’s great achievements in the revolution and civdl 
war were due to his personality, to his courage and elocjuence, to his 
energy and ability to inspire others. Yet he seems hardly to have 
understood this. It is not that he was modest, but that liis vanity' ^ 
consisted in seeing himself as the instrument of never clearly 
defined historic al and class forces. Though his own personality had 
played a decisive role, he underrated the role of persc:>nality in 
politics. He nev er understoc:»d how Stalin created the power which 
broke him. Trotski was an efficient administrator at the highest 
lev'el, but never took the trouble to understand how the lower 
lev'els of tlie administration worked. He associated only with a few 
friends and disciples: for lesser persons who did not owe direct 
allegiance to himself he had no patience. The great pt ima don7ia 
found it hard to mix with men of lesser < Lday. 

The three who opposed liim were united by their fear of him 
but by little else. Zinoviev was the real boss of the Comintern, a 

^ f 

fiery demagogue, easil}?^ given to wild optimism but not always 
^liable in difficult times, a despot and an intriguer in his dealings 


rel 


wo 
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with subordinates and colleagues, a veteran Bolshevik and master 
of the party machine in Petrograd.^ Kamenev was a less dramatic 
and more likeable figure, not only learned in party doctrine but 
possessed of a good education in economic and political problems, 
a more reliable organiser and more solid worker than Zinoviev. 
Kamenev enjoyed a large following in the party machine in 
Moscow. Stalin was the least known to the public. To those who 
rked with him he appeared an amiable and efficient mediocrity, 
...lling to undertake the routine jobs which bored his colleagues: 
they did not understand that he was thereby building himself an 
impregnable position. 

Stalin jjroceedcd cautiously. Control of the Secretariat, Rabknn 
and the Control Commissions gave him, as we have seen, a 
manding position in the liierarchies of both state ajid iiarty. The 
General Secretary appointed the provincial and regional sec¬ 
retaries the masters of the party machine outside the two cajiitals. 
Bv a combination of charm and threats, kindness and blackmail, 
discreet use of patronage and creation of an omniscient filing sys- 
by TproceL .hat till probably for ever be withheld from .her 
historian’s eye, Stalin bound these men to himself. At the same time 

1 An unpleasant picture of Zinoviev is given in A. Balabanova, My Life as a Hebei, 
19,‘38, pp. 241-9. 
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from the old regime: it could only be remedied by what Lenin had 
called a 'cultural revolution*, for which many years were needed. 
To denounce the bureaucrats for their faults was of small help. 
The country had to be administered, and this could only be done 
with the human beings available. The second and more funda¬ 
mental cause of the trouble was the nature of the leadership at the ^ 
top. The only reined}^ against abuse of power by the group of ■ 
bosses headed by Stalin was to give the people freedom to choose 
their rulers. In their doctrinaire obsession with the evils of the 
abstraction 'bourgeois democracy*, the Bolsheviks could not see 
the simple truth, more fundamental than any truths or untruths 
about capitalism or socialism, that autocracy corrupts and that only 
representative institutions can mitigate, though they cannot re¬ 
move, the evils of despotism. 

iThere could of course be no question in 1923 of granting the 
Russian people a freedom of choice: this would have ended the 
monopoly of tlie Bolsheviks, and neither Trotski nor any otlier 
party leader would liave accepted that. But freedom of choice within 
the party, whicli would at least have reduced the evils, was tlieoreti- 
cally compatible with, even theoretically required by, Bolshevik 
doctrine. This was now demanded by Trotski, but pursued with 
remarkable clumsiness. Instead of concentrating his attacks on 
Stalin, he made an undiscriminating frontal attack on the party 
machine as such, thus rallying all the secretaries and their clients 
behind Stalin. Instead of trying to separate Zinoviev and Kamenev 
from Stalin, he tilted against all three at once. 

Stalin could count on the support not only of Zinoviev and 
Kamenev and their disciples, and of his own block of provincial 
secretaries and their dependants, but also of the millions who 
sought for a more normal and secure life. These latter had little 
ground to love Stalin and the party bosses: if Trotski had put 
himself at their head and opposed the party bosses, they would 
gladly have followed him, for there was no Bolshevik leader who 
enjoyed so much admiration even outside the party ranks as 
Trotski. But Trotski chose to scorn such support. From the 
lofty moral peak of revolutionary romanticism he looked dowm 
wdth contempt on the ‘movement for creature comforts . His 
rhetoric, his histrionic talents and his sincere convictions allowed 
him to offer his followers only further sacrifices, further heroics^^/q 
further revolutionary miracles. Thus the demand for freedom anc^ 
the demand for security were not combined: the two potential 
oppositions to the triumvirate did not unite. Those who put their 
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Zinoviev and Kamenev with Stalin deteriorated. The conflict took 
tlte form of growing hostility l>etween the Leningrad and Moscow 
branches of the partv. The former was firmly held by Zinoviev's 
personal machine: in the latter Kamenev had once liad strong in¬ 
fluence, but Stalin was now supreme tlirougli his nominee L^glanov. 
Tile climax of the struggle came at the 14tli Congress of the Com- 
munist party in December 1925. Here the Leningrad group were 
outvoted bv the delegates from Moscow and from the provinces. 
At the Congress Zinoviev and Kamenev pleaded for freer discussion 
within tlie party, the very demand which they had treated as sedi¬ 
tious when it had been put forward earlier by Trotski. Kamenev 
proposed tliat the Secretariat should be definitively subordinated 
to the Politbu?'(). He declared: ' W'e are against the creation of a 
tlieoiA' of the Leader.' He also said: ' I ha\'e come to tlie conclusion 
tliat Comrade Stalin is unable to fulfil the role of the unifier of the 
Bolshevdk Stafl', ' These last words provoked an uproar in the 
Congress hall, witli loud sliouts of ‘ Long live the Party! Long live 
the Central C'ommittee! Long live Stalin! Tliat the ‘theory of the 
Leader' was well developed could not be doubted. Tliis public 
demonstration of Fuhrerprinzip may be regarded as symbolic of a 
new phase in tlie evolution of the Soviet regime and of the Comin¬ 


tern 


Stalin's dispute with Zinoviev and Kamenev' was mainly due to > 
personal rivalry. But each contestant was eager to convince the 
party that his poliev alone was right, and his rival's disastrous. And 
the bitterness of the personal struggle caused each to stress his 
differences from the other, until really grav e divergencies of policy 
separated the two camps. These concerned economic policy and 
the role of world revolution. 

The economic dispute concerned the speed of industrialisation 
and the attitude to be adopted towards the peasantry. The opposi¬ 
tion's argument, in its extreme form,- was that industrialisation 
could only be paid for at the expense of the peasants, by forced 
loans, higher taxes and a new price system. Stalin denounced the 
champions of this policy as ‘superindustrialisers'. He remarked 
that ‘the workers and peasants wish to feed like men'. He jeered 
at the rich imagination of Russian intellectuals who like to think 
up fantastic plans but forget that ‘grandiose enterprises are not 
possible without a certain minimum of resources and reserves', 




1 14 syezd VHP {b), Moscow, pp, 271-5. 

2 In Novaya Ekonomika by the economic theorist Prcobra/.henski, which ap|)eareu 
in 1,925. 
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He expre.s.sed indignation at tIio.se who 'cxm.sidcr the toiling peasant 

nias.se.s an object for exploitation by indu.stry, a .sort of colonv’. 

le whole controversy wa.s one of emphases aiul nuances, both 

-sides claimed to be in favour of industrialisation, and both siiles 

professed concern for the fate of t\\ii sere<lnyak.'^ but tlie diffbrence 

( between the policies was greater than the'difference between the 

speeches. The Opposition at this stage stres.sed industrialisation 

even at the cost of incurring a great deal of peasant di.scontenf 

Stahn .stres.sed conciliation of the peasants even at the cost of 
delaying mdiKstnalisation. 

Ihe controvcr.sy about ‘socialism in one country’ was also a 

bOi Stalin had first expressed the 

bche that .socialism could be built in one country in his October 

lievolutton and the 'lactics of the Russian Communists, published in 

December 1.924. Me quoted out of its context a plmase of Lenin 

that the victory of .socialism is po.ssible ‘initially in a few or even 

m one single, capitalist countrybasing his argument oA Lenin's 

countries ‘ uneven development’ of capitalist 

countncs, Stalin had maintained that ‘the victory of socialism in 

one country ex en if this country is capitalisticalW less develo e 

at a time when capitalism is preserved in other countries evcrHf 

these countries are capitalistically more developed is Aerfectl I 

egime, all Bolshevik leaders had been convinced that the Russian 

working da,, ,a,old retain power only if i, received it diredsr 

But ey . states in which the working class held power. 

perience had shown, Stalin argued, that the cftbrts of th 

prXTrir'haT’ ">« i"ternati„„a! 

firoletariat, had siifhced to save the bolshevik revolntmr. c 

enemies. For the complete victory <>f .sociali.:m,'hrwever aniTc^m 

ternal"™'tlV'fup;;o^ 

iTeh/oTfhe ■nieanwhile not only did -socialist Ru.'L'needdte 

nejp ot the international Droletari;^!- K.,t • . . , ^ 

tariat needed the holn nf Pi. r international prole- 

of 1.92.5 Stalin wrote: ‘We can finisli "P.‘ 1 - ^ 

WC have . , . ."11 d“'fI«or, n” ‘n 

socialist .society. ’> ' ' ^ ^ building an entirely 

* Sec above, n. 4-1- 2 t c,a./ ■ 

® Stalin, Sodiineniya^ Vol VI p Vol. XVIII, pp, 

‘ Vol. VII, p. Tib. 
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Staliii s iivrIs iiiaiiitciincRl the truditionRl v'icw tlmt socialisni 
could not bo built in a single country so backward as Russia with¬ 
out the victory of the j^roletariat in sex'cral advanced countries. 
Kainenev'^ denied that tlie only danger to socialism in Russia was 
exteinal and military: it was also internal and economic. N.E.P. 
had been a correct policy, a necessary retreat, but N.E.r^ was not 
socialism. 1 lie liussia of N.E.P. was not yet a socialist country. 
Those who claimed more, called themselves * optimists", but were 
actually persons with weak nerves. The Russian workers did not 
have to be deceiv'ed by false pictures: tliey had enougli courage to 
face the reality. Economic factors would be as important for the 
future of Russia as military. Russia must speed uj> her industrialisa¬ 
tion, must catch up and surpass" the le\'el of the capitalist 
countries: this was as essential a presupposition of the final 
triumj')h of socialism in our country as the absence of militar\' 
inter\'ention . Protski maintained his view that rev’olution in the 
industrial countries of the W est was essential, and he argued that 
it would sLiiely come. 1 here were no good grounds, he argued, 
for the view tliat "it is easier for us to build socialism with the 
peasantry than for the European proletariat to seize power 

The controversy w'as conducted in an atmosphere of scholastic 
hair-splitting, each side arming itself with batteries of quotations 
from Lenin, and arguing about the meaning of "complete victory" 
and "final victory". The constant references to "oj)tiiTusm" and 
‘pessimism" however reflected the true mood of the party 
members.- Stalin w^as victorious not only because lie packed the 
Congresses and Conferences with his ow'n nominees, but also 
because he diagnosed the mood of tlie party, and of the nation, 
better than did his rivals. I'he defeats of Ivuropean Communism 
in 1918, 1919 and 19^23 had caused great gloom. The European 
workers had not done their duty. Whether they were unlucky, in- 

I*.- 

competent or cowardly, the fact remained that they had failed. 
Must the Russian Revolution perish through their failure.^ Stalin's 
opponents tried to avoid an answer to this question by insisting 
that the European revolutions would after all soon come off, but 
in the last resort their answer had to be negative. Stalin offered 
a brighter hope. By roundl 3 ^ asserting that, short of overw helming 
foreign military intervention, socialism could triumph in Russia by 
the Russian workers' own efforts, he could appeal to Russian ^ 




> 
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* 15 Konjeretitsiya VKP (/^), iNfoscovv, 1.9i27, f) 

“'Ehis is well and clearly argued in IJeutscher, op. rit., p)). ‘iS.O 
to strike any reader of tfie minutes of tlie Mth Congress. 


It cannot fail 
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arguinclrof^KamL'evoi'tside the Communist Party. The 

should work warnlrh 1 i n i'> order that thet' 

workers that was Staling be^lk^tliartr^ flattering to the Russian 

^ but Stalin's diagnosis of the!: m^ 

Wiser. ‘ ^^ecnis to nave been the 

I he victory of Stalin did not mean tbaf * r r- 
world revolution was abandoned- i*- i ^ European and 

different. Originally Euronean -i, ^be reason for it was 

■j'ain aim of all communists, irrespeXe oOh’ 
the.se were considered valuable ma^nlv ae ^ " nationality: now 

-socialist fatherland of Soviet Russia^''e 
foreign invasion. European revolutin ° ^ toilers, from 

tially as actions to be performed bvT regarded essen- 

when possible by Soviet Russia: the P''"^e^atiats, aided 

regarded as the imposition bv the a wien revolutions were 

a ready-niade blueprint of socialism Jwparecnn^M Ei'-ssia of 
to come. But to Russian communists rexolml, -^t 

wa.s now not so much an end in itself as a del ‘''"^'"tnes 

the international balance of power that wo, d , ®'''^ble alteration of 

state in the face of its enemies The ' strengthen the Soviet 

trine of socialism in one countrv th,!s^"’^'?T''^ doc- 

subjection of the communist nar^ties r ** further stage in the 

were the Twenty-One Condir! ^ - r i °®^t>w. 1 he earlier stages 
the March Action and the expul.lion of T ^‘’“R'ress in 1 . 920 ; 

the events of 1.92,3 in Germanv an I H i R-P-D. in 1921 ; 

" Ti'.i’sr-/,'"'if 

t.nudd f„r ,-v„ joar, nmre TnX i' 

I«rty machine in Eenimrrad 7 Zinoviev’s 

faithful remnant of followers of 7 ^- *ti April 192G the 

inake common cause with the frithfl Kamenev agreed to 
Stalin was more than a match Trotskists. 

terious death of the Commissar for W and mys- 

to put his loyal stooge Voroshilov in h'^*^’ enabled Stalin 

xievite Eashevich was removed from till* P K* -July the Zino- 
" t le Revolutionary War Council aiulh^*o°* f^eputy Chairman 

'be army was lo.st. I,, the autuinn ^^l>imsition’s last hold 

fl'c- capitals were broken up by lolryVol!ri^'4‘T- 

or tliesc- c-voms, set- below, p,,. oy-ioo'. " abnist toughs, w|,o 
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slioutecl slogans in chorus or deafened the audiences by the hooters 
of hundreds of vehicles drawn up near the meeting-place. In 
October there were fights between supporters of Stalin and of the 
Opposition in Leningrad factories. On 16th October the six Oppo¬ 
sition leaders made a retreat. They declared that, though they 
still held their opinions, they would accept the discipline of the 
party, as at all costs a schism must be prevented. Trotski and 
Kamenev were removed from the Politburo^ and Zinoviev re¬ 
signed from tlie chairmanship of the Comintern: he was succeeded 
in fact though not in name by Buharin. 

During 1927 the struggle was revived by matters of foreign 
policy. The most important of these was the Chinese Revolution. 
Events in Britain also played some part in the controversy between 
the Opposition and Stalin.^ The complete failure of Comintern 
policy in China, and a series of diplomatic affronts to the Soviet 
government in the summer of 1927, produced the conviction in 
Moscow that there was an imminent danger of war. lliis war scare 
Stalin fully exploited to his own advantage. At the July Plenum of 
the Central Committee, Trotski justified his right to attack tlie 
government by the experience of Clemenceau, wlio had over¬ 
thrown France's incompetent rulers in order to save his country 
in tlte First World War. The Plenum however gave the required 

ov erwhelming majority to Stalin. In October the Central C ommittee 
and Central Control Commission, using tlie powers granted under 
the lOth Congress Resolution, expelled the Opposition leaders from 
the Central Committee. On the 10th anniversary of the Novem¬ 
ber Revolution, 7th November 1927, a few hundred supporters of 
tlie Opposition attempted a counter-demonstration in Moscow at 
the time of the official celebrations. They were deluged witli rotten 
apples and galoshes, with wliich the Stalinist demonstrators had 
thoughtfully equipped themselves beforehand. A week later Trotski 
and Zinoviev were expelled from the party. The I5th Congress of 
the party, which met in December, duly confirmed this action In 
January 1928 Zinoviev^ and Kamenev abased themselves e ore 
Stalin and showered abuse on Trotski. Trotski remained unrepen¬ 
tant. He was banished to Alma Ata in Central Asia, and a year 

later he was expelled to Turkey. 


> 
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1 See below, pp. 106-107, l‘K>-9. 
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CHAP '1' K H 1' j Y' 

CoiTinuinism in Europe 1921-1933 

ISiS soon'LzKu,'Tjr''”’“' fer> ou,- of 

man, and BnlgSa “woof 

were Increasingly dominated by Sio tW^i f 1 <^"">"'Krn itself, 
dissensions in the Russian parn-' were refl^cfe ’ 7 
pean parties. A brief sununary of tliis drear? f 

The crisis of t Rus77Z!'f 
the Bolshevik leaders for the spreL of I-e of 

expedite this process, the Conthuern se 

The fusion of the majority of U S P n -eI*^ Germany. 

»>ad at last made the German tl^e original K.P.D. 

important mass organisation At th^sT*"'*^i ^ numerous and 

its leaders who belved that immedi 't™' -"«ng 

Bela Kun urged the same 
working-class groups. irMaiU, Tsifthe 

The miners decided to prevent this Z 7 "lining area, 

agreement with Kun appealed fJ ^^^1 the K.P.D. in 

miners’ fight. The respoLe was ext^rfmel 

police prove too strong for the nSI?? K f the 

between unemployed ^d emploveA w’ ^ ^ghts 

cases burst into factories and^ried to Z 7^ ^Oft^er in certain 
against their will. The whole affair workers to strike 

opei„,i„ie UluclLf rOho JttZf f f 

wfto had ordered ,!« rUiug, „f 
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needless provocations of the police and army which could and did 
only bring suffering to the workers, were to some extent upheld 
by Lenin at the 3rd Congress of the Comintern, which met in June 
1921. But Levi liimself fell into disgrace because he had dared to 
place the blame for the disaster on the leadership of the Comintern 
and of the Russian party.^ Levi was expelled from the K.P.D. An 
important step had been taken in subjecting that party to Moscow. 

The 9rd Congress denounced left-wing extremism, and urged 
closer contact between the communist parties and the masses. 

The Comintern recommended a policy of 'united front' with 
non-c’ommunist workers’ organisations. This has since become a 
well-known communist tactic. It has two variations—'united front 


from below’ and 'united front from above’. The first is openly 
directed against socialist leaders, and aims at winning the socialist 
masses away from them. It combines general arguments for 
workers’ uni tv with violent abuse of socialist politicians. The 
second tactic is more subtle. It ostensibly includes co-operation 
not onl}^ w'ith the socialist masses but also wdth the socialist 
leaders. It does not openly denounce the leaders to their followers. 
Its aim howev'^er is to gain positions of inffuence witliin the united 
front, in order at a later stage to undermine tlie authority of the 
socialist leaders and tear their follow'ers away fiom them. This 
tactic was fiirther developed during the Populai hront period of 
the mid-15>30’s. In the early 1920’s liowever the two variations 
had not yet been so clearly*'differentiated. The tendency was to¬ 
wards tile front from below. But in April 1922 the Comintern 
pursued tlie attempt at a front from above so far as to negotiate 
with the Second International and the Vienna Union (' International 
Two-and-a-lialf’).“ No agreement was reached, because the non¬ 
communists, at the insistence of the Belgian socialist Vandervelde, 
asked that the Bolsheviks should grant political liberties in Russia.^ 
In October 1922 tlie Fascists seizecUpower in Italy. During the 
two years that passed before Mussolini established a complete 
dictatorship, the Communist Party, which had found in Antonio 
Gramsci a leader of real ability and broad vision, fought a gallant 
rearguard action. Sections of the socialist and liberal movements 
also made belated attempts to fight the tyranny. 1 he great indus¬ 
trial city of Turin was the centre of this resistance, in which no 
only the^ workers but a part of the intelligentsia took part. But too 


tweUnBerUnl^^L The Vienna Union eonsistcci of various left-winK sor.al.st Kroups 
the most important being the Austrian. 
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Iiad been lost in the post-war ^•oars, and the 

.Zn of ItaK V in.pre.ssi^e labour move- 

iiient oi Italy was in ruins. 

During 1922 and 1923 the difference, and at times tlie conflict 
c ween the policies of the Comintern and the Soviet ^ro\ ernment 

.xworioir^^^^^^^^ verv clear. The first aimed at a^canmnu;;':; 

• he second, while wishinef for such a nwolutl 

meanwhile concerned to stremrtben tl,. " as 

'ill rtt' I ^^t^tn tlic S(>\ ic't state b\' c‘\i)loitIntr 

all differences betw-een potentially hostile Powers ^ 

promising conflict within what Mo.sa>w called ‘ the ^mita is^ • 
was that between deff-norl t'lc cajMtalist camj) 

tmn nnt: I defeated Germany and victorious ITance Ger 

man nationalism, as an enenw of the 1918 victors ivE. , m 

S'„ 'b„T 1’"'“'''“' = P<..emiai aM; e rs 

«iti, ihe 

Union. Indeed it i., no evae^ratLn""" , 1 "'“';"' 

many and the\\' r agreement between Ger¬ 

many and tlie V\ est could mean anythiiur dse tiv.n 

for joint military interyention by die Great IWer ^ rT' 
against Russia. *' ^ owers of Kuroj:)e 

In May 1 922 the German and Soyiet <rnr'...-.>.„ . ■ 

at Kapallo. Its importance laj- not in its'ee m a ^ 

text but in the fact that it ended the isolXrof b 
Russia. In Moscow if uotli Cxennanv and 

build further In the next foundation on which to 

and the e.st about reparadmrs :ha:;;;::f 

it was based on the business clat " .f 

French claims, Poincare decided ^ stubbornlj- resisted 

Huhr. There followed passiye resis^a^rr^'t!^”;! V' 
encouraged from Berlin a catastm,'! Population 

.1.0 .x.™„o Gc.,.„,a„ n;,i™r,r„ft';Sr’ 

known as ‘ Snal-BolsheGsm’^ 

made oyertures to some of the ex-offiL?.^™! r f'^rty 

Hadek, the Comintern's German ™ groups. Karl 

.1.0 I, CCS, patriotic n.a»crSS“.!:r'‘'"''’ 

economic misery bromrln ^ spring and summer, 

' most cxtccnc ithe tfotltc™ p’^ljX'tlto I'r 

a rev"o7uliontgi\,lst^^^^ ow^rulT^ 

^..-ialists w,.„ „etc pt„«,i,„ 
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not the first priorit}' for Moscow. Moscow favoured national unity 
in Germany because Germany was anti-French and anti-British. 
Mo.scow’s view did not change until mid-August. Then a general 
strike in Berlin, caused not by K.P.D. but by working-class dis¬ 
content, led to the resignation of Cuno. He was replaced by Strese- 
mann, also a representative of big business but a believer in co- > 
operation with the West, in the so-called ‘policy of fulfilment . 

Two reasons can thus be found for the sharp change in Moscow's 
policy which now ensued. One is that the August strike clearl}' 
.showed the revolutionary mood of the German workers: if the 
K.P.D. did not put itself at their head it would forfeit their con¬ 
fidence. This consideration was important for the leaders of K.P.D. 

But for the Russian party, and so for the Comintern, the second 
reason—fear of the foreign policy of the new government—was 
perhaps more important. Seeing the possibility of a reconciliation 
between Germany and the Versailles victors, which their minds 
were not capable of interpreting otherwise than as a plot to en¬ 
circle the Soviet Union, the leaders in Moscow now decided that 
a revolution in Germany was desirable. Soviet experts in guerrilla 
and street-warfare were sent illegally to Germany. Military de¬ 
tachments of workers were secretly formed, drilled and to some 
extent armed. Comintern strategy was that the K RD. should ^ 
enter into coalition with the regional governments of Saxoiy and ^ 
Thuringia—then held by socialists whose leaders were willing to 
co-operate with communists—arm the workers, and create a 
territorial base from which to spread the revolution over Germany. 
Workers’ risings should be simultaneously organised in Berlin, 


the Ruhr and Hamburg.^ . 

But the comnianders-in-chief of world revolution in os 

hesitated as to choice of date. Several times action was postponed 
on orders from the Comintern. At last in mid-October when revolu¬ 
tionary feeling in the country had already diminished and Strese 
mann had already achieved some success in his ^ 

inflation, K.P.D. entered the Saxon and Tliurmgian g^'^einn , 
The central government ordered its army to occupy two pr^ 
Vinces. On 21st October a conference of represent ives _ . ^ 

Councils met in the Saxon town of Chemnitz. The K.P.D. le 


* Details on Soviet advice and assistance for and in 

firmed but seem plausible.,may be found - .‘iLl;-^on ^ov policy 

‘°ro?m to west, t.ian 

Moscow had feared. 
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Brancller asked the conference to proclaim a general strike and to 
support armed insurrection against the central government’s 
action. Himself one of the moderates in the leadership of K.P.D. 
and a cautious character, Brandler pleaded his cause with little 
conviction, and the conference rejected it. The K.P.D. then decided 
4 t() call ott the whole rising. Tlie regular troops quietly occupied 
Saxony and I huringia, and the coalitions were overthrown. In the 
Ruhr and Berlin no one stirred. Only in Hamburg, wliich by an 
eiroi had received tlie wrong instructions from the party leaders 
a tew hundred communists, unsupported by the city’s' workers’ 

of sporadic 

hghtin Ihus tlie last serious plan by tlie Comintern to inake a 
1 evolution m Germany ignominioiisly failed. 

Ihe same year witnessed a communist disaster in Buliraria In 
J^c 1923 Stamboliiski was overthrown by a conspiraXof ariily 
ofhcers, middle-class politicians and Macedonian terrorists. As at 

d^’XrXt th the Communist leaders 

dec ded that they would remain neutral in a (piarrel between the 

urban and rural bourgeoisie’. While the Macedonians massacred 

the peasants, the workers of the Bulgarian railways and the Sofia 

factm les carried on their work. But the new government quickly 

aioh.shed many of the liberties that the Agrarian ree-ime had 

V granted both to workers and to peasants. All left groups com- 

inunists as well as Agrarians, were repressed. It was soon clear 
that the communists had missed an opportunity if noc T i 
.-evolution at least to save their in the 

siderX^s!; ’ ' clevelopments caused Moscow to recon- 

.. bc.,w„n tl.e\ve.,,er,rp„^ - . X? 

.o,,rcm,ce. .. Greek-Turki,)f Ivar in^n^rr' 

vvt!;r",in ''T'. S.rai,s Quean-ox 

lurwv iu,d ,l,e arcl,-imperialist Power Brit.ir^vi^ H 

clue adversary in the Near East and Asia. A re a.iufe, I. d.. ‘ 

liordering on Turkev anrl ti.rs vjh i revolution m tlie area 

ever 33^ n i ' “ ^ ^ became more desirable than 

M0.SC0W ,0 ac ‘^Durine’die"'"’''''''’ T' from 

^place oil oQrrl I ^ 1 ^ Union, The risiiipf took 

bejnember in north-west Rnbr-axin i . i i 

all of success. It was quicklv aiullalr. ri ^ t had no hope at 

hy ferocious reprisals ' ^ ^ bloodily suppres.sed, and followed 

By the end of lyoy hopes of revolution in Europe had been 
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crusliecl. The purpose for which the Comintern had been created 
had not been achieved. Instead of becoming a spearhead of world 
revolution, an Hite of professional revolutionaries capable of 
leading to victory the masses whom the socialist leaders had 
muddled or betrayed, it had become just a second international 
labour bureaucracy. In the interests of international labour, the 
best polic^^ would now have been to dissolve it. But for the Moscow 
government the Comintern remained a useful weapon of foreign 
policy. Communist parties must devote themselves above all to 
fulfilling the 14th of the 21 Conditions of 1.920—to protect soviet 
republics in their struggle against counter-revolution, that is to 
say, to support Soviet foreign policy. The March action of 1921 
in Germanv, and the events of 1923 in Germany and Bulgaria, had 
already shown that the needs of Moscow must determine the time 
and place of communist action. During the later 1920 s, when 
Kurope had attained relative economic and political stability, the 
outlook for communist parties became very bleak: they could 
survive only by the material and moral support of Moscow. The 
vested interest of their leaders' ambitions tied them to Moscow. 
Thus during these years Soviet domination over the European 
communist parties was made still more effective. Not only the state 
interests of Soviet Russia, but the internal struggles of the Russian ^ 
Communist Party, determined their policies. Not only did their 
policies depend on Moscow's wishes, but their leaders were imposed 

on them by Moscow. 


THE 5th CONGRESS AND ‘ BOLSHEV IS ATI ON * 

The first effects of the dispute between Trotski and the triumvirs 
on the Comintern were felt in the German party. The disaster ot 
1923 had of course been due above all to the strength of the oppos¬ 
ing forces: no communist revolution could have succeeded at that 
time. But in so far as the difficulties were aggravated by the taulK 
of the communist leadership, it was, as we have seen, m osco 

rather than in Germany that these were to be 

ever was determined that Trotski’s criticisms of the “®sian 

of the Comintern should be denied: all the blame for the defeat must 

be placed on the German leaders. Brandler and his friends were 

made the scapegoats. At the 5th Congress %^°’"‘"^";jJnal ✓ 
in June 1924, a new panacea was announced for the in 'rhis-^ 

movement. The communist parties must be bolshevised . 
magic word was interpreted to mean that the parties be ^ 

organised on the model of the Russian party, as moulded by Stalin . 
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bureaucrats. When tliis solemn incantation hail been reciteil, and 

the necessar}' ceremonies performed, by tlie European i)artics’ tlie 
elixir of rev^olutioii would be in tbeir 1 lands. 

1 he chief victim of tliis policy was the French party. .Mrcady in 
1922 discontent had been expressed within tlie party at the e.xie.s- 
sive domination by Moscow. In January 192.‘i Frossard, one of tlie 
party s founders, had resifrned after he had been fiereely denounced 
from Mo.scow because he was a freemason. A group of'intelleetuals 
icsigncd about the same time, with a public protest against inter¬ 
ference from Mo.scow and a warning against the tendency ‘to 
anaemidte and soon to abolish critical sense and the spirit of di.s- 
cu.s.sion . Ihe reorganisation after the 5th Comintern C'ono-ress 
bewildered the party members. Hitherto the party machine'’had 
5een lased on the traditional regional units of France. This system 
which seemed to corre.spond to common sense, was to be replaced 

cells in nr"' ‘^^arty 

cells in places of work rather than in places of residence. Commu- 

tlie district. Ihis formal reorganisation was supposed to possess 

j artics. In 1 ranee it produced only annoyance. In the iiords of •. 
work,„gH.la» „f ,he ,|.e par.v l.ad l.cc™« „„ .1,/ 

/ow /« ciiles .' I lie confusion was increased be tlie outbrefi- of 

In lulv 109 - ^ - between Trotskists and Stalinists. 

in July K92^ Boris Souvarme formoHv thr. > 

ii-» f'' ' ’ i nieri\ tne pai tv s rcpresciita- 

loweTbv die w;"'•'"> He^.a,, fot 

few remained of omonist.s Rosiner and Moiiatte, Now 

In thf> r- influence to the Socialist Party 

.ow:d't,^t?™Tcir;;'’.h:^^ 

iiiLcriij tnev soon fell into i* i t - ^ 

to criticise the nnlir\' not hesitate 

'y* • poiic} of the Russian nartv Kollrwvin^r r c 

it"7':,;k" Vr"r“«- 

Maalow and lltdl, evM dZlT"'' 

Ku-laiaii partv as such leaZie C^i m'r “!n" "'f 7? >' 
more 'western' in, I -,t tl. • '*Fin. lliey had ideas of a 

■ b. w.„r „ ■' ’■->l»tioiinr,v tendenev 

. istoire du parli amimuniste Jrau^ais, J-iris, p. 170 ', 
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for tlie International. This challenge could not be tolerated. Stalin 
successfully intrigued with their rivals in the party. In 1926 they 
were expelled from K.P.D.^ Leadership was thereafter in the safe 
hands of Ernst Thalmann, a Hamburg worker, brave and honest 
but stupid and above all obedient to Moscow. 


TIIK BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE 




The most important development in Europe that affected the 
struggle between Stalin and the Opposition, took place in Britain. 

The growth of radical trends within the British labour movement 
in the early 1920’s, itself a result of the depressed condition of 
several major British industries and especially of coal-mining, had 
raised hopes in Moscow of a revolutionary movement in Britain. 

The British trade unions established relations with the Soviet trade 
unions. In 1925 an Anglo-Russion trade union committee was set 
up. Tlie British union leaders wished to create a single world trade 
union organisation, including the Russian unions and the Comin¬ 
tern-sponsored organisation, the Prqfiniern,^ but failed to over¬ 
come the objections of the socialist (‘Amsterdam ) trade union 
organisation, the I.F.T.U. The British unions hoped however that 
the Anglo-Russian Committee would facilitate indirect co-opera¬ 
tion between the Russian and European labour movements, and 
that ultimately unity could be achieved. The hope of the Comintern ^ 
and of the Russian Communist leaders was that the Committee woul 
be a useful channel for Communist propaganda among the British 
workers, designed of course to undermine the position of those 
very British trade union leaders with whom the Russians were 
supposed to be co-operating through the Committee. 

IThe radical trend in British labour grew stronger during , 
and culminated in the General Strike of May. The General Stri e 
however had never been intended by its leaders as a revolutionary 
bid for power: it was a means of pressure on the government an 
the employers, and as such it failed. In Moscow exaggerated hopes 

had been placed in the strike, and the consequent 
produced a flood of invective against the leaders of ®ri 

unions and of the British is Britain 

eoing? published in 1926 , had expressed his confidence 
BritSh Communist Party would win over the masses of the B 


X Ruth Fischer-s version of these events is in her Stalin and German Communism. 

Harvard, 1948, pp. 500-8, 553-^K all 2. 

2 See above, p, 73. 
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working class from the reformist petty-bourgeois renegades. Not 
^ * t lis not happen, but Stalin insisted on maintaining the 

Anglo-Russian Committee after the failure of the strike. Trotski 
urged that it be dissolved, as co-operation between Communists 
and the British renegades was inadmissible in principle and would 
be sterile in practice. Stalin replied that this was ‘left-wing in¬ 
fantilism . Co-operation xvas of value, as the Ru.ssian trade unions 
leseixed the right to criticise the British union leaders, and they 
had accx-ss to the Bntisli masses. The Committee could be especiall'y 
usefu m exposing to the British masses tlie bellicose plans of the 

preparing war against the Soviet 
nion. Ihe Committee lingered on through most of 1927 As 

late as August, Stalin argued that it was a useful means of inHu- 

tncing le British masses. But in September the British union 

leaders themselves decided to dissolve it. The views of Trotski 

a een .s lown to be less far from the truth than those of Stalin. 

Till-; mil C'onc:hks.s and ■sociai, fascism- 

The war scare of 1907 i,ad a lasting effect on the Furonean 

ogma of all communist parties that the Soviet Union was in 

m-rsfdrtl This was repeated bv the 6th Con- 

Lted that'th^d‘”‘rr'’ Manifesto 

p^entrimfw^^^^ head' were 

that a third period’ had begun. The first had been the revolut on 
ary period up to 1923, the second the period of stabilisation df 

ZlraSr"” r'®'" l>y K'o“"C 

itradictions of imperialism and bv a sharnenino- rJ ti 1 ^ 
struggle. The Congress launched the sloerad ‘ CU«^ 

,l,ia ,„a.5, a special o„, auVtaf” 
cratic parties. Social Democracy ^he Social Demo- 

poimcd w^ap^r/f Te b 

used to demorjiliQf^ i • i ^ wr^eoisie. tnc first was 

«rikeitfrom."t *'« "'“"‘1 to 

Con,nnu.i.,p, :;;e" eZha 

Fascism to the noint wh,. J tld r ■ ^ Democracy and 

In fact the earia on s ? J.'"'"",'®" tthnoat obliterated. 

- abuse ..rain,, r e hoc aUFascsf was invented as a term of 

aouse against German Social Democrats 

ine years 1927-32 were worse fnr tl.„ ir. 

eic worse tor the Luropean communists 


toss <iy.9_a08 and UG-t 
«<-.! O. If ellkongressts der K.I., Hamburg, l.oey. 


8 


Vol. IV, p]). 18-44. 
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tlian the years 1923-7. Tlie first important set-back occurred in 
Poland. In May 1926 Pilsudski seized power. The government he 
overtlirew was a coalition of the Right, much disliked by the Polish 
workers. The Socialists therefore supported Pilsudski, whom their 
leaders had never completely ceased to regard as one of them¬ 
selves.^ The Communists, obeying the ‘united front' tactic, fol-^ 
lowed tile Socialist lead. Their leaders believed that Pilsudski s 
rebellion was the beginning of a revolutionary situation, that Pil¬ 
sudski would pro\'e a sort of Kerenski. Radek pointed out in 
Inprecorr'^ the ridiculous ignorance of Pilsudski, who did not realise 
that he was the instrument of social forces that would sweep for¬ 
ward to revolution. Pilsudski, poor fellow, thought that he was just 
making an old-fashioned military revolt, and that he would be 
able to keep events within the framework of ‘legality'. Pilsudski 
was ‘the last Mohican of Polish romanticism': he was ‘a joke of 
world history'. But Pilsudski did in fact exactly what he had in¬ 


tended. There was no revolution, and the new regime was a 
mixture of parliamentary and authoritarian government, as the 
years went by the latter trend prevailed. The Polish Communist 
Party had a much harder time than before 1926. And as for jokes 

of world history, there was one in store for Radek. 

To the south of Poland the communist outlook was dim. In 
Czechoslovakia the party was free and influential, but it commanded 
only part of the working class. In Austria the communists were a 
tiny sect in the working class: their contribution to street is- 
orders in Vienna in 1927 did not strengthen them. In Italy and 
Huncrary communists were cruelly and successfully represse . n 
Bulgaria an attempt on the life of King Boris in Sofia Cathedral in 
1925 by two communists led to mass arrests and to Pf® 
communists of a cruelty unusual even in Bulgaria. In January 19-9 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia introduced a dictatorship, 
too the principal victims were real or alleged communists Jn 
Roumania a more democratic govemtnent carne to ^ 

but it did not hesitate to repress, with considerable brutality a 

miners- strike in the Jiu valley 

discontent in Roumania swelled the ranks not i, 

Communist Party but of the fascist Iron Guard. 




t Pilsudski liad in ^ 


gor^o^-Tndcpcndence” .slatiun. 1 


eot off, but you went on. ^ 
2 Jnprecorr^ 1926“, No. 44. 


Pilsudski’s victory', by Kark Radek. 
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It vvas ill Germany that communist imbecility reached its neak 
During tlie last years of the Weimar Republic, w hile Hitler’s Nazis 
were becoming a power in the land, communist hatred was directed 
at the Social-fascists’. In this the K.P.D. were only obeying C oni- 
intern orders The 11th Plenum of the Cominteririn Marct \nril 
l!)ai stated that the social democrats were the most active of tlie 
Dermaii parties in the preparation of aggression against the Soviet 
Dnioii. 1 bis curious belief can only be explained by the prevalence 
. M0.SC0W of the old dogma that co-operation between CJermany 
and the \\ estern I owers must always be designed to organise a 

f democrats were in 

fac the German party most eager for good relations with ITance 

and Britain, it must follow that tlie social democrats were pre- 
paring such an attack. ^ 

lo't to 11,0 

nninists. Ibis was that the misery of the economic deiiression was 
c riving t le masses not to the communists but to the Nazis The 
atter not only appealed to the despairing middle class, wliidi had 
been ruined once by the inflation of 1923 and saw itself agahl 
thieatened with destruction, but also enlisted many thousands of 
unemployed workers, for whom the trade unions had been unable 

elfftPa,. .a- .f,«^ • , appeared as a serious force 111 the 

K l> t- ’ seats to the Communists’ 77 . But the 

de mxirats. In April i, ,„|d 1,, supporters to vote i, f“™r 

of the referendum initiated bv Nazis anr) r 4 . r i 

throw of irv n 1 1 Nationalists for the over- 

of the legally elected government of Prussia thf-o in ex' i 

deux,era,ic hands. The refeuendun, was no, su“ " In 
th^Pr 1 si," arbitrarily dissoKed 

Cotninunists .nadrihre"XV "u^clltr’ "" 

increased fron, 77 to 8 , 0 , the Naeis from ,05 ,o 23^ ,1 i, P n” 

regarded as a triumph for themselves. In October they upporte^ 

arj deed,;,',' ytr'’"'.'bin xr‘"' ^r-coMd parlliment- 

increased to loo seats^whilVtl*”Ki ‘^''*r”rber. Communist strength 

was thus a red dmueb ^ ground. Thie 

"oiild Iiave been tl.S tin.*' I °* “P"’''"' <“ 'he left. Tliis 

ixtii tlie tmie to suggest common action by ,|,e 
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workers’ parties, to smash the fascists and make a proletari^ 
revolution. But the K.P.D. stuck to the Comintern line, and in 
January 1933 Adolf Hitler peacefully became Chancellor of 

Germany. 







CHAPTER SIX 


Nationalism and Revolution in Asia 


w 


hi-ther Liirope is more tlian a geographical expres- 
Moii, IS a question on which wise men and women can 

classes good faith. Against the diversity of nations, 

classes and churches may be set the unifying factor of a common 

cultural heritage. But that Asia is nothing but a geographical 

ckSo" rff Hindu and Moslem 

of Fimoror fr " civilisation 

c)i i.urope or of any part of Europe. 

This is no place to sum up these civilisations, nor is the present 
^ntei qualified to make the attempt. But no account of Asian com 
niunism can make sense without some reference to its general back- 

Jmeteenth'and*!'^ the social and political development of Asia in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been influenced at least «« 

much by centuries of Buddhist, Hindu and Moslertimulht and 

narrow^^fiUd^ >e impact of the western world. Yet in the relatively 

eld of social and political history in this npriod ,1? 

“.ti'i t^rd^hi ted'" 

hdpact of the W« te ev^rXrifadTSa"^ i 

the impact of the West that forms the backeround'm “ 'r 

by the leaders ofrLr^ similarities were of course noted 

much simpler than the rrS^""?]’ 'f^^^luced them to formulae 

tion, and .Samething will be said if rb"^'” 7 

are aii incomplete^ xplanati,^ of tt'evei ,f SmnT’'" 

needed. The following brief survev nf a Something more is 

Africa, which is its westward extensiorin "th 

based on much the sam^ -• , ^be early 1920’s, is 

«!9h. in the first chanter H ' 7 7 ^“''vey of Europe before 

ignores, historical and culturaTfacto ^ perhaps even 

social and political menuty of at'l&T 

the attempt must be riskrad 7 Moslem peoples. Yet 

1 ust De risked, m^the hope that it will clarify rather 
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tliaii obscure the significance of the communist movements that 
arose in these lands. 


SOCIAL CLASSES 

The most advanced economy among the states of Asia in the 
1.920's was that of Japan, which was of the mixed industrial-agrarian ^ 
type. In 1920 slightly more than half the population were employed 
in agriculture, and about one-third in industry, mining, transport 
and commerce. In 19‘3(> these two groups each employed about 44 
per cent of the population.^ In some other Asiatic countries there 
were, as in Eastern Europe before 1914, industrial islands which 
exercised some influence on the surrounding countryside. Obvious 
examples are the great ports of China and India. But away from 
these islands Asia remained almost completely agricultural. 

In Asia's agrarian society the social class that had most economic 
power was that which owned most land. But the wealth, influence and 
origin of landowners varied exceedingly. In Japan a form of feudal¬ 
ism, which had points of resemblance with the feudalism of medieval 
Europe, survived until 1869. When feudal institutions were swept 
away by the Japanese modernisers, the former feudal lords retained 
substantial amounts of land. But Japan did not possess vast lati- 
^undia of the Russian, Hungarian or Spanish type. In China the 
largest landowners were members of the class of gentry-officials, 
or in more recent times military officers. Their estates too were of 
modest proportions, with the partial exception of Manchuria. In 
India on the other hand vast estates did exist, and w'ere a result of 
British rule. Before the British conquest, Indian rulers had assigned 
the tax revenue from whole districts to notables, the zetmndarSy 
who paid the government its due and made what profit they 
from the population. These tax-farmers were treated by the British 
as legal owners of the land they taxed—a status which they had not 
previously enjoyed but now exploited in order to make great for¬ 
tunes.^ Another country of wealthy estates was Egypt. Already in 
the early nineteenth century the modernising pasha Mohammed 

1 The following figures are based on a table in G. C. Allen, A Short Economic 
oj Japant p. 164. The numbers employed in the main categories were as fo 

(to the nearest 100,000): 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing... 14,700.000 
Mining, manufacturing, commerce 
and transport ... ... • • • 

Public services and professions ... 

2 See Zinkin, Asia and the IVest, 1951, pp. 84—7; A. H. 
of Indian Nationalism, Bombay, 1948, pp. 157-160. 


14.700,000 



M-,700,000 


11,500,000 1 .'i .080.000 

1 .(XX),000 2,100,000 

Desai, 'Fhc Social Background 
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NATIONAMSM AN'D REV0I,UTI0N in ASIA 1|.; 

Ali had given t,> the large landowners more seeiire owiiersldn H. ' 
thev had liad under the nre\'ir-iiic • sliij) than 

ilicm greatly to increase their estates l.t brinei„„ 

1 cnit cable land belonged to landot^ners, littirt!. „e,!,t'o;;‘, 

In the Ottoman Kmpire, in Central Asia under the Hussi F„ 

an, n, Moslen, North Africa, various tvi.es of land e3 'i' 

including forms of private ownershiM' ^cJinie existed, 

tribal property. Large landowners or tribal chier vl^rX'^’ f 
social hgures. Religious oriranisations also J Ifatling 

of, considerable arenas. ' onned, or luid the use 

Luropean conquest and the penetration of capitalism im-n a • 

economies produced new forms of wealth in land 'r 

of Ih'itish law into India and Burma made possible action 

and sale of land, which had been unknovvn i.rear i!r n 

in practice far more effective protection to di 

to the peasant. Millions of formerlv 1- i ^ * ”ioneylencler than 

became tenants of moneylenders In lu” Indian peasatits 

this trout t„ .,<..«gric„ltu^al pcrs^^. ' L bI™'' “!s’ T”' 

^ ':l“ c7t “s'r "■' '-e'- lieiirtrit’d' 

elcntcrn' S;“Tt c^-r'CllTr”-- 

‘Itinng the same centuries in South AincMca p d ' 
century apj,eared the plantations—British tea in J r 

idd;,.,hi,?:’i,.'rt;. r “ t^s „7fii;';;lr 

at least t.eake.ted their three traditional earnin' 

* SS;?'... St'tSrSi'yuri' 

iirticlc-by Ila(l irv ''’'i i A Study, New IJfllii ii,i- 

■Sl.iW 15,',, ' granaii Ht-fonn iWblem in Iran', in tu 4 /'p'VJ'/'T- 

^iitkin, o|,. cit., p. 8t 4 ,, -four,,at. 

, - r. »K Harvey, Jintht, 11..1. 


Harvey. Hntish Rule in Hurnut, VJMi, p. 5 . 
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and disease. But this proved a mixed blessing, for the consequent 
growtli of population pressed on available resources. Undeveloped 
arca.s, such a.s the Delta.s of tlie Irawaddy in Burma and the Mekong 
in Indochina, or the plains of Manchuria, provided an outlet for a 
time, and the world economy into which Asia was increasingly 
drawn has offered many new means of livelihood. But from the ^ 
end of the nineteenth century the tendency towards overpopulation 
has been unmistakable. The other evil which western influence has 


brought to the peasant has been indebtedness. This has been men¬ 
tioned in connection with India and Burma. It was also a terrible 
scourge in China. In Japan and Indonesia its effects were not so 
grave, for the governments of both these countries took steps to 
prevent the alienation of land, which if by no means wholly suc¬ 
cessful at least mitigated the evil. 

Industrial workers became an important class in Japan by the 
19 ‘ 20 ’s. The number employed in factories—which does not include 
miners, dockers or railwaymen—grew from 400,000 in 1900 to 


00 000 in 1919 and 2 , 900,000 in 1937.^ In India in the same 
there was a similar increase-from 400,000 to 2,500,000.' 

ill 


This was of course a much smaller proportion of a much larg 
population, yet was a notable growth. The great 

Lw workers of Asia were unskilled recruits from the vil ages _ 
Like the corresponding groups in Eastern t-»>-ope, they ^^s^ly ^d ^ 
the outlook of peasants, and returned to the village when empl y 
ment was scarce. They came to the towns to earn enough cash t 
pay taxes and buy the few town-made goods that their fami le 

Lided: the food of their families was provided ^ 

holding which they owned or rented. They *erefore contem 

with a wage less than would support their 

a, a re,,erve of cheap labour, pres.,i„g on Ac wfge level of 1ms 
who depended entirely on wages. But though the 
were mostly unskilled: and their 

r * ci ''dLKm's; 

tr?ted*'aS^ thus" morl accessiWeC political ideas, than peasant 
sr^luholders. The minority of skilled workers provided some of 

'^'Isian tJs^ness classes were also emerging, especially in Japan,^ 

a lesser extent in China and India. Industrialisation was . 

and to a les ^ Tanan's new rulers pushed ahead 

part of the modernisation which Japan F 


1 Allen, op. cit., p. 


2 Zinkin, op, cit., p. 25. 
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fiom the 1880 s onwards. Even more than Iinnerial Ro' ' i 
penal Japan regarded industrial grow th is a !al, I I 
strengtlien the state. Already bffore the Cl - ^ 

186-8—which inaugurated systeniatic .n 

there liad been a considerable class of wealthy nletS 

, regime used the wealth and the comm ■ 'i new 

n>en to build the new ecimomic madZ" T, ^I'ese 

their services by irrants or J \N ere rewarded for 

In.perial Russia^lmuo-h ii^ustVTam^^ 

by the state, tl.; owntsW T"' 

private hands. The most successful f i ^ niostly in 

men built enormous fortunes and 'h "^" yapanese business- 

twentieth century had -ttt- I , • second decade of the 

tlie head of the Japanese busL.s's dass" wele fhe's.r’ ‘ll d'""'^' 

bu. n;™" bi:.r ■ '^r'-r "■ 

fluential. One type of Cbi.m^ ecoming both wealthy and in- 
^'Wev, acted <'»»- 

the a„„i..,e liwrkc-t. and in some easeS“,“,a,‘'n!.dr'^’" 

influence as to be a maior so, -1,1 f- ^6 mneh wealth and 

pioneers of modern capitalism were d'le BdtTsli'''S'’'’ 

that India had had in an earlier air^ T V and trade 

juid textile factories in India were^Bridsh "r ' f"’"’^" ‘^"tfrprises 

>n;yi 1 by Indian capital of the xta ir fotindation 

The two remaining socid P-roTo , " 
as m Russia and in eastern an,f ''"P^^' fance in Asia were 

and the bureaucracy. Their siVn^ " bitelligentsi; 

a brief disciLssion ^-V 

n- , . . l-ltUCATIO\ 

organisations a r traditionally the task of . r • 

banisations. A few words must here task of religious 

geography of the continent. ^ the religious 

chh’:e-*Xd:-“~ 

„i , V,. India, Persia and the 
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Aral) lands as far as the Atlantic. It also included part of the East 
Indies, especially Java, which had adopted Islam in the fifteenth 

j^ducation was based on the Koranic schools. Some centres 
of Moslem learning, such as the medieval university of Al-Azhar 
in Cairo, still enjoyed prestige in the twentieth century by virtue 
of their great past.^ In China there was an ancient and well de¬ 
veloped system of schools, based on the philosophy of Confucius 
and his disciples and designed especially to train scholar-adminis¬ 
trators. Confucianism had also made an impression on the culture 
of Japan. The south-east was the main stronghold of Buddhism. 
In Ceylon, Burma and Siam Buddhist monasteries were important 
centres of learning, and monastery schools maintained a high pro¬ 
portion of literacj' among the people.In India, the birth place of 
Buddhism, this religion had become extinct about the seventh 
century. In China and Japan a form of Buddhism more complicated 
than that of the south-eastern lands became a strong but not a 
dominant influence. To some extent it modified, and was modified 
by Chinese Confucian and Japanese traditional teachings. In 
Hindu India education was complicated by the caste system, 
hicher forms of learning being reserved for Brahmins. At one time 
Hinduism was dominant in Java and in Cambodia, but it was re- 
nlaced in the first by Islam and in the second by Buddhism. 

" Chrirrianitv was V youngest of Asia's religions. Nestor^ 
Christians made some converts in the eighth century in China, but 
persecution and indifference defeated them. The Christian com- 
muni.ies of Armenia, Georgia and the U-banon were 
isolated outposts of the Byzantine or Latin world on the « 

Asia But the coming of the Portuguese and Spaniards m the six 

teenth century brought a serious Christian onslaught on the East 
The Spaniards were successful in the Philippines, which have re 
mained to this day a predominantly Catholic country, t e on y 


• Al-A-/,har was founded in the tenth ""ter^^^^ on a period of 

ruled Kgypt. After more than a 1517. During the nineteenth 

decline, still further 'slem world. Though the quality of 

century it recovered influence * p g long continuous history and world- 

its teaching has varied, it has the advantages ot a long coi 

wide prestige. R,„irlhist education see J. S. Furnivall, Educational 

For a brief discussion of i 3 _i 5 . 

I^TOsf ss iH South^F'Ost Jtsidf New in Tspsn, siid the interaction 

*^or a briefaccountofBuddhist influence n China and m ^ ^ Kitggerald, 

between Buddhism and n^iye rehgmns and 

China, a Short Cultural .511-l.S. 

fCorld and Japan, iOM, ’floence in South-East Asia, and of the rise and fall 

o, \.'::’^ned^ll“gLmr of" and Java, see Rawlinson. India, a Short 

Cultural History, pp- 147-54. 
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I'aJ at first greli 
de^mr , S , r "T acventcet.tl, century 

made little i„,pre».„„ i„ Indl" the F™ ElTt ''“'r 

success was the laiping Rebellion of the I850’s in Cliiic 
. was fought in the nanS of a sort of ChrisR 

exceptions to the rule of Christian failure were thc^'.I!!verst< n'“f 
the^harens ,n Burma, and of some hundreds of thousands nrind:;:! 

of Strl’rnLtis^r MosTe'f rST"'f 

.fa„.iiies“'Xsz 

of tlie new acre of the , r t- Jiceds 

West was bomid to bring great chairocs’h'i°T '"."1’“' 

lands which became eotfies of Europe m^d b 'd'' ‘’r"','" 

mained independent. ^ tkose whicli re¬ 
in the colonies missionary zeal ancJ • r 

development favoured change while the cai.H c'conoinic 

rulers for old civilisations favoured conservatisnri! 

tite govcunnient nCprovide t 

, the people of India. After the Mutiny of iss- 

not be rapid. Yet solid fouiadations were lai^V U 

was laid on the spreadli'g tlf '''iaf ampliasis 

doubts of their cultural superiority over tlieii' Asi ™'“'l 

had the British. The Dutch in io,,- Asian subjects than 

Education of the Javanese was left niuch more cautious. 

Moslem schools. But the presence of *''« native 

elentcnts in British or French coloSies-ires, ? “';''“l>“''li''g 
European schools, and these soon aflietd S» I “ 

strides in all these territoLs Unfve t education made great 

in 1807, a. Rangoon iSTiS. aSS at BaSvra": H™"''' 

p thppmes remained far in advance of the Xr^ciirTt’S! 


* Tlie Unitersl^^; or il" ’ 

action from the late ‘^■osed and reor<x.-inic i i 

founded in 1924. a MedtCl f’n'n l^ngineering and a f aw A < 

the 1930'b. See “I.. “"ti a uttited univeiilM, 
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versity of St. Thomas in Manila dated from the seventeenth century, 
and the Catholic Church controlled by the end of the nineteenth 
century an impressive system of schools. M hen the Philippines were 
taken from Spain by the United States in 1898 much greater sums 
w'ere spent on education. The religious schools with instruction in 
Spanish remained, but state schools, and a State University—founded 
in 1908 —grew up beside them, with instruction in English. 

Of the independent countries the first whose ruler attempted to 
found a western system of education was Egypt. Mohammed Ali 
took France as his model. His efforts were not very successful, but 
they formed a first foundation on which later rulers built. He 
also sent numbers of Egyptians to study abroad, and this produced 
the first generation of westernised intellectuals. Japan s reformers 
devoted the same energy to education as to industrialisatmn: their 
motive was the same—to strengthen the Japanese state. The Ian 
mark was the education law of 1886', on the basis of which was 
built an efficient system of primary, secondary and higher educa¬ 
tion. In the twentieth century the Japanese have been a literate 
nation. In China and the Ottoman Empire less was achieved. 
Chinese and Turkish subjects studied abroad and 
American private schools and colleges were founded on 
and Turkish territory. Outstanding examples are the 
versity of St. Joseph and the American Syrian Protestant Co ege, 
both established in Beirut in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century ^ In China both Catholic and Protestant missions were 
important centres of modern knowledge. But tlie Chinese and Otto- 
mi states did not accomplish much for the modern education of 

^^Tt^iimpor'tant to note that, in independent and colonial countries 
alike, relatively much more was done for higher than or e emei 

The ciumry in whicli tliis contrast is least striking is Japan, 
the onlv Asian country whicli built a system of modern popular 

Here .he l.Ke clearly 
reformers noted the contribution that schools had made 
™""ss o? Prussia. Japanese acheoW.ildren -re no. only ugh 

'.'r r,ovr.oT^ in.“o n:;e‘p 

rie'at“r»1f 2^n paid » n.urh more a..en.io„ .o educa.ion .han 

. So, J. B. I loylco, T»< ™SB.Sun.'o’lSi.5:'S fo.2.£l'd« oW''f?' 

” 

1875. O. Antonins, The Arab Atcakemn^j ^ -IP 
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did the rulers of IniDerial ^ \vlwx.... 

■ • I 1 1 nusMd, uliose erononiu' nioderiiisatioo 

i'e same Z r ‘"'>1 i'e-pired l.v 

lilt same motive—imperial greatness. ^ 

I he contrast clsewiiere i)i Asia hetueeii the ivlativx- dex elor^- 
.nent of ele.nentarv and higher education was not >nainh- due to anv" 

^ pre iidice of tl)e rulers in fivoiir of til i ' • '* i ' 

nrivilep-crrelac^iic n'li i . ^ of the 

classes, 1 lie colonial t’^ov'emnionf-c 4-1 

4.1.^ • . . - 'einmcnts tre(uientl\' 

o X '*■ P»ii ... .lie edaeaVi,,: 

masses. Tlie obstacles were of two kinds. One was financial- 
the cost of creating sufficient elementary .schools in India was mor/- 
than any goyernment, hovyexer nrosnerous ,-om 1 i , 

-shoi, time. The other obsta.-le wi the inclifilre.ue of ;t 
n urma, foi example, the state primary .schools foiuulf> i • 
accordance with a law of 1871, were miserably attended ‘ Cbil'l 

them <rn 'T ^ "-ere unwilling to let 

T|ic.AveieZTam:7.LSia;\^^^^^ 

oyernding driye for imperial greatness oyere nne'tli ‘ 7’"' 

feel the driye. occa\mg Asian monarchies did not 

^ Though the numbers of secondary school aivl nn' 

-students enormously increased, the quality of their learnilV 

product of a long tradition: eCeVnKKlVn ^t l al 
roots in earlier centuries. Western higher education 

did not exist in Asia, and the cultural traditions J’V,. 
inked to it. W estern education, including knowledire of t f 

hrench or Dutch language, was chieflyfeo-ardil as ^m ’ 

relatiyely well paid jobs in towns. SeJondary schools -T’" - 

ties were thronged b^- those whose ambition was m hV ""'7'*®'- 
a petty official or a lawyer Fducirinn ^ become a clerk, 

life but for a job. The best minds of ccVrVVVfaboV'tl ” 

but Aaia aa evcrj wimrc. i., ,l,c world tl c be, m.t ’ 

ininority. niinds were a small 

' o.xrim:ib rKa::;:ri- 


See above, pp. s~0. 
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If tlie graduates of modem schools and universities were living at 
least on the threshold of the twentieth century, their compatriots in 
the Asian villages were living as their ancestors had lived for 
a millennium or longer. As the numbers of graduates increased, 
the competition for jobs became fiercer, and the overproduction 
of intellectuals and semi-intellectuals became an acute social and ^ 
political problem. In the colonial countries these two types of dis¬ 
content were aggravated by the stigma of alleged inferiority to 
the white man: resentment of this had both its ideal and its personal 
aspects. Tliis factor was less important in the independent countries 
but it played some part there too, even in Japan, whose destiny lay 

in the hands of its own rulers, not of foreigners. 

In Asia still more than in eastern and southern Europe, it was 
the intelligentsia, the product of western influence, that provided 
the leadership of national and social revolutionary movements. 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

There is an obvious distinction between independent and 
colonial countries, but the distinction was less clear in practice 
than in theory. On the one hand Japan was clearly independent, and 
by her victory over Russia in 1904 established her status as a 
Great Power. On the other hand the European colonies in south¬ 
east Asia and protectorates in North Africa and Arabia, and t e 
Japanese colonies of Korea and Formosa, were clearly not in¬ 
dependent. But several important states occupied an intermediate 
position. China possessed the largest population, and the second 
largest territory, in the world, while both the Ottoman Empire 
and Persia were large states with an ancient and glorious history. 
Yet all three were subject to constant interference by the European 
Powers or by J.pan, <Tl,oir people* were merca*mgly aware .hat 

their independence was more formal than reah and ^ 

resentful of the fact. The smaller states Afghanistan and Siam 
enjoyed greater independence in their internal affairs, t loug 

for7gn policy was Lt the mercy of foreign Powers, the first of 

Britain or Russia the second of Britain or Prance. 

lananese g-ovemment until the Restoration was feudal The 

losTpower was of military origin.^ Bound to him bj nnl.t^ 
obligations were the great lords or holders of fiefs, the ^ 

mosf important of whom were great territorial ^hese 

were served in turn by larger numbers of lesser nobili y, 

1 On the institution of the shogunate. see Sansom, op. cit., pp. 191-8. 
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•VJTWWVI/. Both these categories were suji,sorted hv tlie tribute of 
e peasants. After ISdS the tribute was abolished, and the govern- 
men s nancial support to the samurai commuted. 'I'liev were 
forced to seek new occupations. The situation of the lapanese 

rTsI^' pidand 'H.bilitv of 

■ , land and Hungary, mentioned earlier.* Like their 

European counterparts, they became army officers and bureaucrat 

to some extent intellectuals or business men. Like their 

counterparts, their economic position ^vas that of a middle c ass 

part? ffir"'' counter: 

and l«cr Lp'rT.llm '■'<P'>ncn.a of oa.ionalisn,, 

Japan adopted in 188s a Constitution not unlike tli.it of Prussia 
The resemblance was due not only to conscious imitation but also 
to a certain similarity of social structure and of military tradi ioS" 

The franchise was restricted, government was not rc-sponsiM' 

pailiament, and the Kniperor had a veto power The mn t * 

v°e'!S’orMin'iJers''‘'r°' opinionX'it'Ssr,he 

na£f^-frt;rcroro7c;^iii'r:n= 

modem Japanese army in 1900 . rlr\Z? F '““"der of the 
gov^emment began. In this period the busiMs^ST esi™' 

The\dmh-,,S.“ 

high standard of efficiency and honesty 5>cl*olais, \vho had a 

undermined this regime. The greateS blow''wL"th“T 
hellion of 1853 to 1860 This was hnH i- • I'c- 

movement The Taiping,- religion was a fon.l'm'iJmde Sc f 
their .social support came from the impoverished peas^ “'the 

1 above, pp. 8. 

»^1ic'Minh,crs PP- 381-o. 

will on 'invArinv and Navv et)ijltl nc a successor, 

O" any uviban Ministry i,, ,ny matter on kvi'tich Utev fcU »*>’ 
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Yangtse valley- Fur some years they lield the most important 
provinces of China. The Manchii dynasty finally defeated them, 
with some help from the European Powers. Though the dynasty 
survived for another fifty years, the old regime never really 
recovered. The demand for reform came chiefly from young intel- 

who had received a western education, either at western 
schools in China or by studying in America, Europe or Japan. For 
the ‘ hundred days ’ of June to September 1898 the Reformers, led by 
Kang Yu-wei, held power under the young emperor Kwang Hsue. 
But the emperor w'as overthrown by his aunt, the Dowager 
Empress Tze Hsi, and the Reformers were executed or imprisoned. 
The anti-foreign ‘Boxer’ movement of 1.900 was encouraged 
bv the Dowager Empress, who thus succeeded in diverting 
popular di.scontent from reform and against the Europeans. 
After the European Powers had sent military contingents to 
suppress the Boxers, the disintegration of the old regime was 
still more rapid. The competitive examination system was 
abolished, and public offices were distributed on a sort of spoils 
system. Military officers began to dominate civil government.^ 

In 1911 the Manchu dynasty was overthrown, and the Republic 
of China was proclaimed. But this was only the beginning of a long 
period of anarchy. The republican politicians were enthusiastic 
democratic intellectuals. Prominent among them was Sun Yat-sen, 
who had engaged in miscellaneous revolutionary activities since 
1895 and had picked up various ideas in Japan, America and Europe. 
In 1912 he founded the Kuomintang, by combining .several groups 
of different .shades of political and social radicali.sm. The Kiiomin- 
tang was the strongest party in the Chinese parliament electe in 
1913 and supported the candidacy of a reforming general. Yuan 
Shih-kai, to the Presidency of the Republic. Yuan however soon 
deorived the Kuomintang of its seats in parliament, and made him¬ 
self the dictator of China with the approval of the European 
Powers After Yuan’s death China was divided between differen 
groups of generals, conspicuous for political intrigue rather than 

rnilitarv prowess. i i i 

In the great periods of China’s history, government had always 

been civilian. Only in periods of anarchy, between the fall of one 

dvmasty and the rise of another, had the military power prevailed 

over the civil. China had now entered one such period, it was to 
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, ^ thU Sta^e of Chinese political development, see A. N. Holcombe, 

Tlu Chinese li^volulwn Harvard 19^. ‘ * >. 

Counter-Revolution in China, Calcutta, i9^S, Chapters J, lu. 
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last for nianv years. At the end of the f'irst W orld War. one Lnoiin 

suD^wirt'A"’ the north, and relied on 

support fioni tlie Japanese, who had used the preoccupation of die 

Povx^rs .n Kurope to seize territory for theinseKes. I'n tlie south 

C anton was or a tune the centre of a gox ernnient based on a’ 

^ com,>roinise IxTween Sun Yat-sen and local warlords. 

Moslem world the traditional form of 
g eminent had been despotic monarchy based on military power 

and a maclnnery of tax collection. ThisVegi„,e suryived in IVrsia 
and the Ottoman Kmpire until the twentieth century In India and 
-sout i-east Asia the European colonial Powers took oye e old 
machine and adapted it to their own u.se. Liberal opinion in the 

a r'tb pressure on them to libJr- 

a modern economy, at least in the great cities and d,o / 

by modern education of Indian and sl.th-ea ^ian 

created a local demand for democratic i,:^lu;tions and ff ^‘m ’ 

froniself-government. The double,pressure' 

ni l^uio])e and from Asia, nrodiited t j i ’ 

the Montairu-C'helmsford renort- . i r r ^ Landmarks were 

. 111 - . ‘Lirnsroid icport on India of 1918 whirh rU 

establishing of a new constitutional readme in tlio f n * ^ 

the Burme.se Constitution of which f ll year; 

^and the system of F 0 IL.J 1 and Briery 

in .lava from 19 1 6-onwards. ^ ^ ' ^ introduced 


nationalist movkmknt.s 

Nationalism is an Ii-uronean t^xnnrt lza a c i • i i 
equivalent in Asian history The states of A •’ " ’ ^^ardly has its 

clly Ik„„.,k™c.„u,,. S„.r„i;„d'd by ^ T’'' “'f'" 

unity. In China, centuries of centala natural 

of a single written language had prevailed overTaci^^^^ 
diversity, and had created soinethinif that co.TI I i 

out gross inaccuracy as a Chinese nation FLetherf L ' 

in most cases stronger than unltx- T'K . “ere diversity was 

long history had not ruled the'w'hole c'“P'res of India's 

are European creations. But as yo ,t 

ticciuired a western ediicatimi ti ^ u ^ these countries 

rul.d by ,l„ ,Weig„ Power.’ If ,be B'rUirjr DufcCli; JdTi'^E 
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diversity, as an obstacle to quick independence, they were accused 
of a inacliiavellian desire to divide and rule. 

Asia is strewn with religious and linguistic minorities. North 
Africa has its Arabs aiid Berbers; Persia its Persians, Kurds and 
Turks; Burma its Burmese, Karens and mountain tribes. The Arab 
lands have their Armenian, Coptic and other groups, their Sunni ^ 
and Shia Moslems, their Orthodox, Catholic and Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians. India is divided not only between Hindus and Moslems 
but also between dozens of different languages. In south-east Asia 
European colonial rule enabled Asian colonists to establish them¬ 
selves in commerce—the Indians in Burma and the Chinese in 
Malaya, Indochina and Indonesia. Independent Siam also had a 
large Chinese minority of recent origin. Finally in certain areas 
Europeans had not only provided soldiers and administrators 
and merchants, but had come to settle in large numbers. The 
Dutch in Java and the French in North Africa are the obvious 

examples. 

The presence of minorities did not however prevent the develop¬ 
ment of powerful nationalist movements among the majorities. A 
few words on these must conclude this survey of the Asian back¬ 


ground. 

The first form of Moslem reaction against western ascendancy ^ 
was the Panislamism of the end of the nineteenth century. This 
however broke up into the three currents of Arab, Persian and 


Turkish nationalism. 

The first stronghold of Arab nationalism was Egypt, which 
under Mohammed Ali and his successors, and after 1882 under 
British protectorate, evolved separately from the Arab lands whic 
were part of the Ottoman or French empires. Its exponents were 
the Arabic language newspapers of Cairo and the Moslem uni¬ 
versity of Al-Azhar. The intellectual and commercial middle class 
of Eevpt, which included Christian Copts as well as Moslems, was 
larger and more influential than that of other Arab lands. * When 
the request of the Egyptian nationalist leader, Saad Zaghlul. to 
lead a delegation to plead for Egypt’s full independence at the 
Paris Peace Conference was refused, widespread strikes and dis¬ 
orders broke out in March 1919. Though suppressed by British 

1 The ideological pioneer of Panislamism 

:x?lo1^?d"^e:s VorcoSorjL for its iactical utility, by the Ottoman Sultan. 

Abdul Hamid ( 1876—1909). , tians olaved a part in the movement, 

2 Not only Moslems, but Tebanese Ohnstians, piayea a pan 

especially through their influence on the Cairo Press. 
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troops, they revealed the popularity of the nationalists. Tlie nation¬ 
alist party, the Wafd,' dominated the Egyptian scene from this 
time. In Syria and Mesopotamia Arab nationalism, directed durinp- 
the %\ar against the Turks and afterwards against the British and 
f rench mandatory Powers grew in strength. In French North 
^ Africa the earliest nationalist group were the Young Tunisians 
orined in 1,007. 1 unisian nationalism grew during the followinp- 
decade. In lOtlO was founded tlie Liberal Constitutional Party 

or Destur, ’ 

The origins of Turkish nationalism were in Russian territory, 
le most advanced, in education and in social structure, of all the 
1 urkish peoi>les^ were the Tatars of the Volga. Already before 
IJOo there had developed a democratic and modernist movement 
among the Tatars, with its centre in Kazan and with a following in 
he Crimea, Azerbaidjan and even in the Emirate of Bokhara 
But the nationalist movement of the Volga and Ural peoples was 
CTushcd hrst by Kolchak and then by the Bolsheviks; Criinea and 
Azerbaidjan were conquered by the Red Army; and the ‘ You.ip- 
Bokhara movement, after a short period of co-operation with the 
Bolshe^■lks, was also suppressed.^ Turkish nationalism was con¬ 
fined to Anatolia, where it won mass siij^port only after the Otto¬ 
man EmpircMtad lost both its European and its Arab provinces. 

" S If T Revolution of lyo8 and overthrew 

i, H ^ modernists, intellectuals 

Hucnced bj^western ideas, but they could not bring themselves 

to abandon Ottoman imperialism. It was one of their youn^,- 
disciples tlie brilliant soldier Mustafa Kemal, who raised the sttn 

^ ‘ liberated Anatolia from the Greeks 

ulturaf "voSn ^ and 

cultural itvolution. Though it consciously appealed onlv t,, 
Anatolian Turks, Kemalisin by its sensational victwies and reforms 
exercised a great influence on the whole Moslem world 


nave a lanKuap-e akin to ^^^'Jssia, all but tlie 

nunurous unique lang.^ages-^bXnr, Cauca,sians-wl,o 

amnmt of • urkish natioiialitt and inodernEt ^^°r an 

von .\Ietule, D,r mitionale h'ampf der tWaV,// v/ o “ Kussia, see G. 

'''''see'',’bove^^fs- "f/»//-rr/a/ Husua, l.n.oo. pp. 

above, p. S, and lootnote. 'f Sv-e abo^Ji^V m.^botno.e. 
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a National Assemblj'. In Julj'^ 1909, when he attempted to dissolve 
the Assembly by force, a revolution took place in Teheran, sup¬ 
ported by some of the southern tribes, and the Shah was forced to 
abdicate in favour of his twelve-year-old son. But in the following 
years the democrats quarelled with each other, and the intervention 
of Russia, which under the Anglo-Russian Convention of August^ 
1907 received a sphere of influence over northern Persia, paralysed 
their efforts. ‘ During the First World War Persian politics were 
hopelessly confused, and the survival of the country as an inde¬ 
pendent state remained uncertain. 

The Indian National Congress, founded in 1885, at first made 
moderate demands for self-government, then for Dominion status. 
Its most radical wing began to speak of complete independence 
already before the war, but this was not for many years the official 
aim of the party. The Constitution of 1919 did not satisfy Congress. 
The growing strength, and the growing radicalism, of Congress 
wa.s shown in the campaign of non-co-operation organised by its 


leader Gandhi in 1921. 

In Burma and Indochina nationalist movements were only in 
their infancy in the years following the war. More important was 
Moslem nationalism in Java. Tlie organisation founded in 1909, 
which took two years later the name Sarekat Islam, pursued at first ^ 
cultural and economic, not political aims. It was designed both t(^ 
defend Moslem culture and to protect Jav'anese merchants agains. 
the competition of the Chinese." It soon however became a centre 
of nationalist politics, and a strong minority within its ranks 
fiercely attacked Dutch rule. P'rom opposition to local Chinese 
capitalists it passed to opposition to capitalism in general. 

These Asian nationalist movements bore a more or less demo¬ 
cratic stamp. The autonomy or independence at which they aimed 
was conceived in terms of western parliamentarism. They also 
had slogans of social reform, but the idea of the class struggle 
within the ranks of the nation was as yet little known. The leaders 
were intellectuals or merchants. They regarded themselve.s as ea ers 
of their nations, and their nations as units—including within them 
the various linguistic or religious groups that had long been 
established in their countries. There was hardly a trace of Marxism 
in these movements. But the growing bitterness of their struggles 
certainly gave them a revolutionary character. 

1 An interesting and detailed account of these events is E. Brosvne, The Persian ^. 
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A t least ,,i„ce 1.9,4 Lenin liatl paid great attention to the 
problem!, ot imix-rialism and colonie.s. The.se were insenar 

It ^7’.",*' '®l”'“'’'‘‘"“"'’''''"'’"-l*ii»sian nationalities w ithin 

Htiss.a, of wlnrh something has alreadv been said. One oHhe , 1 " 

«en' waI"",!'' "'-‘-n-"' •—l-ieh, as we have 

’ ' officially regarded during the laao’s as more nernicioiK! 

th^S ^‘nationalism’—was that if 

y o\ le go\ eminent gave truly equal status to the non-Russians 
and ^specially to the Moslem nationalities of Asiatic Rt ssTa R 
could win the confidence of the Asiatic peoples beyo;'d L fronfier 

nuitp^^*^ against the western imperialists. An idtdlic but 

quite unreal picture of Soviet policy in Azerbaidjan and Centra 

' Af 1 propaganda directed to Turkey Persia and 

The defeats of 1919 in Germany and Huntrarv and th k 
quent decline of revolutionary ardour thmno-tn Vi- ^ ^ i>ubse- 

capitalist Powers of t e 'he Last. Tlie 

in their colonial empires I enin’s view " P»hits 

oftenwpioted phra.,e 1. "the res" h JX. “ "i* 

n;a,i„ri.v of the ,K,pu,al'^„riet;“'f Ti; 

the tasks of communists, ‘to convert thn among 

countries from a reserve of tlie imperialist b^*^" — colonial 

•serve of the revolutionary prdc^aS ’ ' - «-e- 

But the task was far from simple. The Asian.- an i \/f i 
'he single eaceph:,?. ^ 

*Sta7in ■^"7""'"'."’ Vol. XXVII. pp 

• taliii, f'oprosy Unmizma, 1 Itli edition, lysy. p, .j.7. ’ 
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nationalist movements were certainly not Marxists: some were 
even religious 'reactionaries' idealising a pre-capitalist past. 
What attitude was the Comintern to take? Should it support the 
forces of social revolution, feeble as they w^ere, at the cost of split¬ 
ting the nationalist ranks, or should it support the existing national¬ 
ist leaders even if they were socially reactionary, in order to cause^ 
trouble to the Western Powers, the main forces of world capitalism? 

A pure communist internationalist would prefer the first policy, a 
Soviet government official the second. As the control of the Soviet 
government over the Comintern grew, the second policy pre¬ 
dominated. Nevertheless, neither the Comintern nor the Soviet 
government ever completely committed itself either way. The 
result was that they lost the confidence of many revolutionaries, 
without gaining the confidence of many nationalists. Revolu¬ 
tionaries in some cases felt themselves betrayed by AToscow. 
Nationalist leaders distrusted those who—whether openly, or with 
attempts at secrecy pursued with the discretion of an angry 
buffalo—proclaimed their intention to overthrow them by revolu¬ 
tion. The result was that the non-communist nationalists merely 
made use of Soviet and Comintern help as bogeys to frighten the 
Western Powers. Having established their nuisance value, and 
thus raised their price, they came to terms with the West at the ^ 
expense of Moscow and of their own communists. 


THE MOSLEM LANDS 


The first example was Turkey. In his struggle against the 
Greeks the old Ottoman regime and the Western Powers, Kemal 
Ataturk enjoyed the sympathy of Soviet Russia.‘ The two .states 
took a common attitude to the three Transcaucasian republics. 
Kemal sacrificed his Azerbaidjani kinsmen to Russia, m return for 
a free hand to destroy Armenia. When the Bolsheviks annexed 
Georgia in February 1.921, he made no objection. Attempts to 
develop communism in Turkey were however completely un¬ 
successful. In September 1920 the Bolsheviks organised in Baku a 
Congress of the Peoples of the East. The self-constituted ‘dele¬ 
gates’ allegedly included persons of thirty-seven nationalities. 
There were rousing cheers, shouts of Holy WarO’W), and much 


1 Louis Fischer, in Ins ifie i,avtets y"'; .Ji 

n 391 states that KaraWian, then Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs, tolcf 
him: • We helped Kemal with much cannon, money, arms and military advice 

Ab.sence of any serious 


liis The Soviets in World Affairs, 1st edition, 


ndependent confirmation sugge.sts that this was an empty 





boast by Karakhan. . 

* Fischer, op cit., VoL I, p. 283. 
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films of pistols In the air ami hraiidishing of swords, hut little ifanv 
thing came of it all. The Turkish ' delegates ■ ret.i iieil , Tin ,' v‘ 
udiere ,her were arrested and killed. Comiii.mist ac,ivi,i„ Im',: 
heel, sai agely suppressed since then. Tiirkev c.xpcrieiice<l a ciiltur il 

mfirn ’l Marxism but of Turkish 

‘ tionahsm. Moreover, having beaten the Greeks in Ai^oi^ r i 
having alarmed the West h\r ^ Anatolia, and 

K. 1 ^ ''cst by his association with Soviet i 

Kemal came to terms with the West The r\ 

ended in rul\r iooq * *. ^^^itcrence of Lausajine 

R +’ / • ‘ ^ j ^ compromise between tlie Tiirkisl> nt i 

British points of view and defeat-n * Turkish and 

ing the filack Sea Str’aits. RLissian proposals concern- 

fa followed bv 

i, r...|KwiarRu's^a,'mL~,gi:''ir-^ 

.ml suhsoiiucnt agree,iicms. In Mas- looo"a'fKr,h "'r f 1 ‘”°l 

conquest of Azerbaidjan, Russian war;b;,n . ’ ^ , bolshevik 

Caspian port of Fnzeli and Ruse" *■' Persian 

a locfl Persian rebel named STk Kh"'”""''^’' "nd 

proclaimed in the province of Ghihn Ai^A 
^ named Pishevari became Commissar ofThe «>n,munist 

a dictatorship modelled on the Russian "’'g»»'sed 

Ohilan troops marched towards Teheran 

inents from Soviet Georiria and in I , reinforce- 

landed at Enzeli. During this time tli^^ Soviet troops 

T. A. Rothstein, maintained that hk r *!' 
of the independent activities of FVr ’ knew nothing 

no way iiilluciico fhom.i “pi',"““ »<< could if 

niandcr of .Im „„|y milhary fo™ in p“’ 

wliicl, .still had troop, in soutliem SS 

Soyet government to withdraw R r ei ’ P'ossure on the 
Hntish and Russian forces had be ^ autumn of lyei both 

able quickly to reoccupvCJhilan Pishev " 

" iK-re he played some nar Vf ^^'det Union 

Hez,a was a inoderniser/bm iL ,7;.?"'; ''--'‘I*’ 

f emal, once ni power he establisbe Like 

European Powers, including Britain and^Th"^ relations with the 
■ Cl. 1 ... ^ •'ecognised hi 
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when he assumed that title in 1925. His relations 





Moscow remained correct. 

Flsewhere in the Moslem world neither the Soviet state nor 
comlnunism achieved much. For a time the antl-Britiah ruler of 
Afghanistan, Amanulla, flirted with Moscow. But t ie o s ev 
annexation of Bokhara, and suppression of any Panislamic or Pan- 
Turkish trends in Central Asia, reduced his enthusiasm. His own 
westernising policy provided no openings for Maricism, to w ic i 
his backward coimtry was in any case unreceptive. In the end his 
reforms cost him his tlirone. His successor. Nadir, was Pi’o-^tis . 

In the Arab lands there was much hostility to the 'W este 
Powers but small opportunity for comm^ists. For « tuny he 

Comintern had hope., of Egypt. The conflict 

and the British, and the outbreak of violence m March 1919, 

seemed to offer a favourable environment. Small “re 

were formed in the main cities in 1919, but their ^^^^ihe^s 
mostly European workers or middle-class mtellectua s o P 

or Levantine origin. The war had stimy ted the °f F^g)^^ 

tian industry, and a working class was beginning to e^ g ■ 

iQoi onwa-ds the communists made greater efforts to recr 
1921 onwaius luc. nro-anised a trade union group, 

Moslem Egypti^i n of^LaSiur which claimed 50,000 

the Egyptian ^ ^ In 1922 the Egyptian 

Communist Party had a sit-in strike 

as a member of the Comintern^ In troops. In 1925 

in an Alexandria replaced that of Zaghlul took 

was a small tf p„„ch North Africa too in these 


ia, Japan might have 
of communist action- 

sponsible for tlic 
here is any basis 
tan may be found in ^ 

Die tscheka bet der ArOetf> 

Co. VI, entitled Ob osnmnyh 
(tian Communist Party)* 
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Dining the war Japanese industry had grown ranidlv anri tli« 
workers had not only become mo^e nummn.s but I.-,; ’l 
organi,.. e,,; The fira, trade unb ’ ^ 

erate. I he,r leader., believed in co-opera,inn betvvee "nu irer," 

and workers, not in class strug<rle Strikes w^.-e* ctin r ‘-"’P o\ers 

^ the laws "Tliic A\ri v 4 - i weie btill forbidden by 

^ ^ did not how'ever Drf^x'pnt" r i • > 

* n pie\enr strikes ironi takintr 

VMtJi irrowini>' fr^nnppotr i tu . n ^ place 

K,. ^ • ".f 1 he hrst post-war vears were 

b\ growing influence of Marxist sociali<u» Nrv^r • i . 

and among tiie universitv stM^r? ^ ^ ‘"’'“"s 

I ■ • ^ »-^ni\eisit 3 ^>tudents. There werp thu^ A... c: . 

ba.,i,, „,"K,,a,,iarM:^str':r.r^r;;^ 

'L-r;'i„r.Ll“i 

cluM-e Iron, the r ' "I'ich aeron.panied ,l,e 

ciiangc tiom the domination of Elder State,,,.,r,., . i ^ . 

to a more or less mrli^nicnt • armv chiefs 

t J>ariianlentarV ree^inip p/I Iaw nu i i* • . 

«,re,„ed. Tl,e di,,„rdor,, and inal; hvrril'dt?? 

> police to make lar^-slle Lrest^T:' the 

suspected of left syninathies 1 T and of persons 

leaders were released But tlie ^ ^ communist 

•bou, ,1,0 pro,,p:r„ft;;,'!;s,i::,7;; ,7'' pcain.is.ic 

urged ,lia, , 1,0 party should be teinporar^v d'' ^1 7““" 
cision was taken, witli the sunnoT t ^ ^ ‘'o- 

members still at liberty who could bt^conTXd'^i'th'''""'' '’"'''^' 

^^24. T he Comintern onnospfl Khe , i i sprinir of 

During the next two years coinn^^ • the decision. ^ 

Jrough two organisatiX XX 

cJ.rect or indirect control-the lapLX Trad! 

., f<cuii..sc I rade Lmon C ounciE 

'I lie Iii„.st "I'rovoy voiny, Mosi'ow l<nr -c 

ot rising rood pr'ic'er'’'^^' 

was‘“,ex,>eflc.d lio.'ril‘’T I Vderation 

“on ni'inid of ti.i.s t\- 
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and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party of Japan. The latter was 
founded in December 192.5, in accordance with a directive of the 
.5tli C’ongress of the Comintern, held in June 1924. Already m 
1.92.5 liad been set up in Moscow a Peasant International {^Kiesttn 
terft) designed like the trade union Profintern as a subsidiary of t e 
Comintern. It was hoped that the tactic of workers’ and peasants > 
parties, indirectly controlled by communists, would achieve 
results in Eastern Europe,^ and still more in Asia. The Japanese 
party made little impression on the peasants, but some on t e 
w'orkers. The authorities almost immediately banned the party, 
but in March 1926 a reorganised party with less communist in¬ 
fluence was permitted, and survived for two years. At t ® ° 

1.926 the exhortations of the Comintern and or exiled commu 
leaders2 bore fruit, when a secret conference re-founded t e 
e.se Communist Party. That Marxist ideas or slogans 
some support was .shown when at the general election of ^ebru y 
1.928, the first held in Japan with universal suffrage, near y i 
million votes were cast for various ‘proletarian ^ 

The election results alarmed the government. On ^ 

1928 most leading figures this 

time police repression became really artment, the 

up a special anti-communist ^ 

illegal communist org^nis.uoncontm^d Ae 

wT'i^MlXrt'a^id Ch"a, provided ’a more favourable at.no- 



1 'I he loader ol the 9™^TancUonfcr^fd the1eadeVs“oVS/«/rV“« ‘ Nothh^g 

S7ia%Triir 

until the Popular Front hut to L broad anti-fasost and 

-t/^o^Tfap'pral'^oT.^r in Japan at 

^'1 votes, the Right Soeialists 1.0,000 

ami the Centre Socialists 8.S.000. Eydus. oP- j’P. post-Secot.d World War 

« These included the two most Toltuda remained in prison from N arch 

T^^to ScU,^^r 1.945, Nozaka was Comintern. In ..9« he "ent to 

Russia and became ‘^f.^^vressp^ to hataja^.^ ^ ,^ 4 ^. 

China, and worked with Aiao isc lu g 
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spherefor revolutionary activity. The Co.ninteni, concerned above 
all to create the maxi.nun, opposition to a foreign policv n di 

appeal to tvider sections of tile'p<>puU‘li"iV\!,n*“||e‘‘''‘'''“‘‘'‘'' 

■l.e party, aotl tvere able to rrres; ai;,,," tl^ 'i' 1 I*'’’,""' 'I'i"''" 
Otolierand Noteiiiber Netv Icatlers sent be tl>''i'-' 

u-ere siieeessielv arrested, l-'roin Ins, L l<i'f .- ,I ' 
tnnnist Party «as a negligible fo^e ■ 

The obeious iininediate cause of the failin-,. of i 
ii'unisn, is the rntliless effieiene-v of the ,xd e It 
could not be content ivith this' it nu,st‘’(!n!i Onnintern 

Hence the long discu.ssions aec™ iXv , 1 '“' 

and ‘right’ deviations -■« Pe p 1 * 5 ' the customary ‘left’ 

One school lield that Japanese cajSsnHndT 
list, imperialist and decadent stln. and fb- p T'' 

remnants d'ed 5 ’?” ' 

and that Japan still had to e.xperiince he - V ''"P'Tahsm, 

revolution. 2 The facts could not easily be J 
work. Japan was an imperialist Power 1 !^ 

-» largely controlled by monopolies vet the' '""''"^Try was 

by capitalists but by a civil a,id militaVv I 

either were descended from former fei dTfandlP " 

intellectually moulded by feudal tradithms ’ 

capitalLL'rsximMbudll'.'a^^^^^^ n.onopo'ly- 

^ correct line' for 

I Jio only notia-ablo acti\ itv wtK 

Raiida .'Uiiofi^r japanc.st* troops in C’hirn ^ of anti-war nrona 

riTlKV' sUc""';’’ 

'Hoto’.s (UHapi,,^ vwre'wiuu.a 1,’""!'," r'"* 

PObinuk.s.'V-iio'mm* Ti intern ^ ulic'^Vor'hf 

‘lenuicratic ;. I 1 u'.^; ‘u.' "'n^t still be li"^ t 

I)V lolvltd.; '■W'ls the next sSTatre* TUn nt.,* 'ri ■ ‘«k 1 the bourtreois- 

3 I‘-■n“>-^-' «trret^rv "Ttl. al^Icriw 

'-.K lo.n, M,.se„„ the dian.e.rieally '-d 
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the communist party, ascertainable b}' a truly Bolshevik leadership, 
appear rigidly doctrinaire, and at best not more than one-third 
true. More iinportant, as causes of communist failure, than any 
‘ social ’ hypothesis of this standard type, are the hierarchical nature 
of the Japanese political and social systems, the strength of the 
state machine, and the persistence of traditional loyalties. 

The slump of the early 1930 ’s brought mass discontent, but the 
use made of it by the communists was negligible in comparison 
with the gains of the extreme nationalists. These used violent 
methods, especially the assassination of politicians, business men 
and even .Jnior service officer,. .Tlreir aims, like those of the 
German Nazis in the same years, were nationalist and imperialist. 
But the\f were to some extent also social revolutionaries. They 
were inspired by intellectuals but led chiefly by army officers. 
The officers were in many cases of peasant origin. They sym 
pathised with the peasants’ resentment at their poverty an wi 
their distrust of the towns. They hated the capitalists, partly 

because they considered them to be exploiters of 

partly because the methods and the achievements of the biusiness 

Lss'were the very antithesis of the old 

tional Japan, to which they wished to return. Despi e , ^ 

of cultural -background, there is a strong of 

Japanese military nationalism and the popular 

h:astern Europe, e.specially of combffiation of frenzied 

Hungary. Common ® ! the idealisation of peasant 

virtues ; the use acTed from pa^t- and the 

to condemn assassins either themselves came 

role of army o ^ Hungarian gentry, Polish 

pr„fc.,„i<,na’f framing ,.,e e.hica, 

Standards and outlook of that class. 

AND JAV.A 

The social structure of India was even les.s suitable for 
nist activity than that of Japan, but the much greater fr^edoni ^ 

1 There is much interesting material (.n these groups ,n Hugh Byass. Oorernme, , 

Assassination, 19 KL were more than once acfiuitted of political murders 

2 The Koumanian iron Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt, in its early 

that they had coinmitted or inspire . ' patteriT I'he Hoiimanian Iron Guard. 

days, seems to Young Officers l.acl wr>; 

Hungarian Arrow CroNS Moslem ^ conditions from which they 

dilferent dwtrines ^^id d life re-nt fate s slocrans and methods ot their 

emerged, the social "‘‘'S'" ” * hD present work, wtiich is devoted 

political struggle there are striking restmniani ii 
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speech and organisation pennitted by British •imperialist ev 
AIl-IndirTL I '' I" ' "as founded the 

the Congress r\irtv'”hut^^"^'^T’ <'<>"nt‘c ted with 

In 19^1. some Marxist intellectuals found,>9 tl.-.M- • ^ 

of India and in toq,- : Inc C omnuinist Party 

n)cntioFicf] ^ ^ tlic Coniiiitcni hoIkm' 

r art.y. In 1927 at the congress of 11 le \ J T ' ' 1 i",’ ^ 

the communists gained control of the unions Th‘ . "i 
alarmed the British authorities, who bc'rto f k 
against communists. In 192.9 they anvst 

leadens, including some Encriishm,’../- i -• communist 

for conspiracy. In the * i ’ tried them at Meerut 

the eoii'iinunists rot.ihhnK .I'lVrii.r'r 
retained weak aa an di,, eonmntni,,,, 

some industrial centres an,I • • . , influence m 

main stream of Indian political lifr'”^^'’'' 

ThVht^tlrair;:::;;:^ ■- ^-'<>-.sia. 

war by Dutch railway workers i Tr-iT’ 

appearance around the sam,. ti. a ‘mions made their first 
, «e, „p a Trade Lh.i™ fe,;,:, for.he”';'-’ f'l I’*' C'-Rre-s 

the fnllnwinp. yea,. ,],e I.,S.I).v t, a,,lr,,r, ,e‘,n,“ u’" ■'> 

nist Party of Indonesia fP K I \ 'i ^ 

the Comintern. The trade nid ’ accepted as a member of 

forming their own separate communists 

The .Javanese communists becmnrfo'r Ttiin’ 
not through their influence over the sn -dl t ^“‘"'Portant force 
their penetration of the nationalist " class but through 

we ha^■e seen, began ils iareer '"-''ement. nu,,,,, 

against Chine.se nKM-chants It tb cHavane-se interests 

the beginning, and was alJessib e V'"' features from 

congress, held in the autumn of Its third 

reaching social reforms, and elected fet* far- 

..... ...V<.rrfd, 

"ho was- d ,ir , ,'■ of I s 1) V T’ 'J ’ '’’V. loa.Iiu.r 

-Vn.aoc;7l-'v^ 't«i'"^.vn,c,C,s LWo,, ii tc-a<-),e.^ 

tlie coniniunivt ‘ trained h\ Stu‘ i .I'lVsirie.se as.sistant was 

- IT'I'iom, lot. tit. ■ ’ 
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support to the formation of the Trade Union Centre, and allowed 

the P.K.I. to join its ranks as a body. 

Soon however co-operation was replaced by friction. The loyalty 
of the P.K.I. to the Comintern, and its ideological incompatibility 
with Islam were insuperable obstacles. At the 6th Congress of 
Sarekat Islam, held in &.tober 1921, P.K.I., being unable to accept 
a new regulation on internal discipline and acceptance of Islam, 
seceded, taking with it about one-quarter of the organisation s 
membership.! p k.I. and S.I. continued to co-operate theoretically, 

for example in support of the pawnshop workers’ strike in January 
1922 ,* and Semaoen on instructions from Moscow made enorts o 
ensure a common front with the nationalists. Co-operation finally 
broke down early in 1923. After this the P.K.I. tried to carry ou 
the Comintern directives on Workers’ and Peasants Parties by 
forming a new mass organisation, to be directed by the communis 
nucleu.s under the name Sarekat Rakjat. As a rival to Sarekat Islam 
it was not successful. The climax of revolutionary action m Indo¬ 
nesia came at the end of 1926, with an armed revolt in “ 

western Java, followed early in 1927 by a revolt in 
were anti-Dutch risings, caused by a combination of economic d 
content and exasperated nationalism. But the communists provided 
AeTad“^htp.‘ After the suppression of the revolt the 

party declined, but the the Co.u- 

fluenced by the anti-impenalist slogans ana 

inteni.^ 

the ORIGINS OF CHINESE COMMLNISt 

* rr^mmunist movement in Asia developed 
Far the most ^ fact that the industrial work- 

in China. It j weak. There are two main reasons 

mg class ^ niore successful in China tlian else- 

Asfa One was the exceptional prestige enjoyed in China 
where in Asia, wne r Hiatthe 




^ rooofthe^sections’inwhich5flrfAtz//5/^^mwas organiscdvotcd thatthe 

communists should be as they provided credit to the 

^ The state pawns op- tArm<; than almost any other organisation in Eastern Asia, 
poor o" de^r was usually supreme. 'Eheir employees formed an important 

^rof‘Jhe’ran'»srworkin^^ and clerical class. 

3 See above, p. 1^*2- • Kiai Samin The Vprisiim in Java and Sumatra 

■* Comniuni.st accounts r,th April I9‘i7 and .SOtli May I9‘27; and A. Gubei, 

in CommK«/.f/ Inlernattonal sLremennom elape (T he present stage of the 

Hevotyutswnnoe dvizheme v itez'olyunionny Voslok. l.O.SS. No. .7. PP- r' ' 

Indonesian revolutionary '""''tmciiti in /■ y .> ^ 

32-4«. Gubei takes the story “P . ti connected with the Liga gfg‘" 

ilTHi^rV^nLem subsidiary. See Bousc,ue.. 

op. cit., p. 63, 
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b\'intellectuals—exceptional even in Asia, wliere, as we Inuc seen 
intellectuals played a dominant role in political inovenients This 

Ic b\ scholar-administrators. The second factor was the bre ih- 
tZcl, "■arli.ne.-y ..I govcnunent, tl.e .„arcl,i.. ... 

Z ’’f f"'- <''or.l,ro« of ,1,,. Manclm 

. \- e Other factors obviously rele\ ant to C'hinese commu 

n^e existed in other countries of Asia. But not beine- coin 

r"S' :r;rr 

Litpran.r-o nu ^ O’ 1 . '-^^"^ 3 . c‘ie Head of the Department of 

Literature, Chen 1 u-hsiu, and a historian I i T-i-r l.-.,A r n 

were profoundly impressed by the Bolshevik revolution Tl^ ^ 

bnperialisin, ^yas that it ci.uld 3cile adin^;^^^ 

civilisation with resentn-,r.,n admiiation for western 

nrr.,.;i.i 7 i '‘-''tutmeiit against western policv in Cliim It 

r ^ 'ucans of judging and criticising the canit ilist \Va i- 
from a western point of view’ ^ n-n,. ^ tailst West 

seriously to study Marxism. By 1900 both hadTa 

the new faith. Meanwliilr' tU *^1 i heen convx'rted to 

, forces in China eras becoming verv fi’emirabh f *'“1 
a Marxist revolt,,ionarj. niovLem '■'“'ioii of 

who"ve:e?,'';he':,irr„'ob “ f.'ove,™„en. of tvarlords 

to further Cliinese tcriitorv and'’thr'’' ''”'"'“'‘1 o'»inis 

torious I^owers at VersailloQ XI • ''cne accepted by the vie- 

ist campaign, led by the intelligemsiT^'and national- 

and the European Powers. It was know;iTs tlu^M 

inent, from a biir demonstranVar. ff " ^^3’ 1’ ourth Move- 

on 4th May 1.919, which was foHowe? by^sindr''^ 

titles, m all cases led by tb^ me ii i action in other 

urban masses. ' ellectuals and supjKn ted by the 

•n.e other i.njrortan, social develop,„e„t was the e.nergence of 

also uiidcrst', :iv ,1 o"lv kn„w.s Chi,,.-, -inti Hw. o ■ i''''"'- * 

''l>c t’liiiiesc m,m.t ^ ( oininuiiisin i.s tlic bt r, I '■"’Ki'af'c. 

Marxist or rv M ''"3‘ ""’Winerit that is free IVoin on. fiiin analy.sis o|' 

in the w.rs 1 -m -w'f 7 - “"'i-Mar.xist l-linkerc The V.Va 

alitie,s'of Chen and ri .ir -''V‘'nnnt of the loundation of the par^ ,nd n 

““ Stinvarz. op o, ; j, "><''spensal,le to .stialents. - ’ l>‘^''son- 



organised industrial labour. The workers supported the May 
Fourtli Movement, and there were several big strikes. Trade 
unions grew rapidly in the next two years. In 1922 a Labour Con¬ 
ference met in Canton, with delegates of workers' groups from 
manj^ parts of China. A Central Trade Union Federation was 
founded. In October there was a strike in the Chili coal-mines in 
northern China, and troops of the warlord Wu Pei-fu fired on the- 
strikers. At the end of the year a railway strike on the Peking- 
Hankow line resulted in further clashes betw^een troops and rail- 
waymen, and further casualties. 

Tliis situation was of interest to both Comintern and Soviet 
government. Their aims were however different, and at times 
tlireatened to conflict. 

The Comintern in June 1920 sent an emissary, Voitinski, to 
Shanghai, He met botli Li and Chen, and pla 3 ^ed a part in bringing 
the various Chinese Marxist groups together. In July 1921 they 
held a congress in a girls' school in the kTench Concession of 
Shanghai, and founded the Communist Part}'^ of China. 

Alreadv^ in Jul}^ \919 the Soviet government had made a general 
statement, similar to that concerning Persia, renouncing all privi¬ 
leges extorted from China by Imperial Russia. Its language was 
conveniently ambiguous about the status of the Chinese Lastern 
Railway through Manchuria, which had been Russian-ow'ned since 
its construction in the 1890\s.i Of the various groups disputing 
power in China at this time, Moscow at first preferred the warlord 
W^u Pei-fu, who was in conflict w'ith the so-called Anfu clicjue of 
warlords subservient to the Japanese. Civil war was still raging in 
Siberia, and the Japanese occupied the Russian Far East: the mam 
concern of the Bolsheviks was to strengthen anyone who was hos¬ 
tile to Japan. But when Wu defeated the Anfu clique, he showed 
himself well disposed to Britain, which Moscow regarded with 
little less hostility than Japan. 

Meanwhile in the south Sun Yat-sen, the democratic revolution¬ 
ary of 1911 and founder of the Kuomintang, had established him¬ 
self, with the support of local warlords, in Canton. In the spring 
of 1921 an emissary of the Comintern, Maring, met him in 
Kwangsi province. Maring became convinced that Sun represented 
the most important trend of Chinese nationalism. During a visit to 
Canton in 1922 the Comintern emissary was impressed by the good ^ 
relations that existed between Sun and the trade unions, and by 


1 On this obscure and controversial question, see the interesting article by Allen S. 
Whiting, ‘The Soviet offer to China of 1910’, in far Eastern (2uarterly, August 
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f.Hk!."'''! Si'c-„ to the- H„„Kl<o„g 

f-M, • .• 'tiefoit letoniiiiencled strorifrly to Moscow that tlie 
Comintern slioiild co-oj,eratc with the Kuoinintan-. At the same 
time Sun s hopes of American or FAiropean protection were dis- 

^ Washington C'onference of i9i><i, lie 

Has tlie more ready to look for l.elp to Russia. The departure of 

Japanese troops from the Russian Far East brought the S, iet U ic 

w m and so'^iiai:;:;; 

ivioscovv to innuence C hinese e\'eiits In iTmnrv' tuoq n 

diploota. V„„, a„,oo.. in V™' 

a..J .h ,.e k.d'of irt' “ ff ><--vol,„i„„atv .l.otori,, 

u ulc ]>etiocl or tlie Kuoniintanir s co-onpr'trinn Vi c 
Union 'ini^l ^x ',rU n. r^i * ^ t^pcianon with the Soviet 

Linon and with tlie Chinese communists began. 

'-hen lu-hsiu was inucli less enthusi'istir rU i- 

than were the Russians. He knew Sun anM . c “ 

and disliked them Fve^n o. and the nationalists of old, 

C hinese honrp'eoisie Tcrnitiot fIa^ r * * *' ^ ^ the 

lords was disj;.steful m hnii ^t irSr -a- 

ree'Koant. But this was wliat tlie C 

Chine.se Communist Rarty had joined tb ordered. 1 he 

congress, held in July i.ooo. I, /the foil '^s second 

meeting of the nartv’s f' t i ra owing month, at a plenary 
ig oi tne party s Central Comm ttee hedd i.i Mo., i ' 

Marmg pronoscvl time tl... ,,i.. . . . . Hangchow, 


Maring proposed that the nartrslZ f , i Hangchow, 

He himself undoubtedly iJd irf mind his^oV'*^ ' tlie Huomintang. 
where, as we l.aye se.n el.: ‘ experience in Java, 


where, as we have* sf.^n el. .""o u.s own experience in lava, 

hl.m .„d „|,c.,.a,ed wi.l.i,,'.“”3'"'“' f ^ - *»*,, 

Hut the Cuininteni's nnii. ^ revolutionary nucleus. ' 

broad a front as possihle agaiZ' d: w“ t“e™ PoZ''’ “ 

ortler to n.ake this^iZe dlc.ri ,, K I!' "T" ‘"I’»'-'i™lar. 

pounded the view tliat th^ K • ^ ^oceptable, Marine pro- 

party but a coalition party of aBcl'a/ses’^B^ 

party, the proletariat w'ould transform e • ^ tins coalition 

>H.,.rla,,s,„_,ro,e.ar.a,,ZXZt?ro“^^^^^^^ 

^Htnng- js the same person 

ni* /.H t.- . . 
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bourgeoisie. Against tbem were the feudal warlords,^ the com- 
pradorcs, and their common masters the foreign imperialists. The 
Kuomintang, by the participation of the communists, would be 
made into a *bloc of four classes . As a social analysis, this was 
highly dubious. But it had always been Lenin’s way to dress up 
his political aims in a tattered garment of social phraseology, andX- 
the Comintern was following in the master’s footsteps. The social 
phraseology did not impress the Chinese communist leaders, but 
they accepted the Comintern s demands. They agreed that the 
party should enter the Kuomintang, and in 192.3 this decision was 


carried out. _ 

The decision was subsequently interpreted by Trotski ^d his 

disciples as a capitulation by the communists to the Kuomintang. 
But tliis accusation is hardly justified. The agreement made with 
Sun Yat-sen, on the advice of the ‘political adviser sent by 
Moscow, Michael Borodin, was very favourable to the communists. 
They were allowed to enter the Kuomintang as individuals, but 
the Communist Party continued to exist as an independent b^y, 
with its own internal organisation and political programme. The 
communists in fact set to work to infiltrate both the Kuomintang 
and the various military, civil and economic organisations on 
Kuomintang territory. Communists held key positions m the tra e , 
unions, the peasants’ associations and the officer corps of the new'^. 
army The Soviet military adviser to Sun Yat-sen’s government, 
Blucher, founded a Military Academy at Whampoa and this was 
well infiltrated by the party. The new army, like the Red Army 
in the Soviet Union, had political commissars, and a high propor¬ 
tion of these were communists. The communists’ aim was-to use 
the terminology of Russian Marxism of 190.3-5—to securc 
‘hegemony of the proletariat’ within the revolutionary alliance- 
were to impose their leadership on the machinery of he 
K^iintang, as in 1917 I^nin had imposed his leadership on the 

machinery of the Russian soviets. r^/^io A/forpover 

But the leaders of the Kuomintang were not fools. M 

Borodin made a good job of organising the 

rSLided int^o right and left wings, ther^, 

capitalist, and (6) bad. 
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former influenced by Canton merchants and conscrvati%e bureau 

radital and uillmg at hrst to accept at their face \ alue tl.e commu¬ 
nists assurances of co-operation. In October tlie rio-Iit wimr 
attempted a rising against the government, with anti-communis^t 
^slogans, but was defeated by tlie W'hampoa cadets and the com 
mumst-controlled Workers’ Militia. This was followed bv trend 

mvards tlie left uliici, lasted tl,r„ugl,<.„t la-Jd. A .,,>ecial Ut rk" le 
<.™rd enjojed a .n.,„i-auto„o,„„u,, .status tvitl.iu ^ an,n I , 
ugust one ()f tlie two leaders of the left wing of the Kuoiiiintino 

e Sr'was'Z'"'0''"Zai. was assasslnS^ 

other le de . ? hetft'■ \Cf a ’'''’’'’'■'""'f '■''"I’*'''-'-- Tl.e 
g.>verninent. * Ui.ng-we., beeame head of the 

Tile triumph of the left du] nm- t.. \t i 

i..a.,der of the armed forces Ch"ang Kai shek '“f® 

l>olitical co.,„„i»sars in ihe ar.n td ’ T"!® “"""‘"'in 

\ CM • 1 , army, and disarmed the Workorc' 

^1 ^ Hang liad not been a prominent member f>f oJj-l i 
ri^d.t or the left groups. His main motive was to end the! f' 
ol competing military and political groups and to create 

nuinists who most stronoK- insisted on mV ^'O'n- 

> authoi-ities side bv side wid, d their own 

was-hey who suHhred from Chia„g-s actiom l""■■•rol.y, it 

1 he communists did not renlv to forro wnn r 
determined to maintain the alliance between^ZimiZ'' 
Kuonnntang. Ibis was too valuable to the foreim no , Z 

C'hiiK^se revolutioii. The cmnmrUt ^he 

intern to seek a compromise with Chramr^Fr'^'r-^^ the Com- 
could not aflbi'd at this stao-e m hk i • Chiang 

TI.C duarrel was thZbreZTched^ Rusa,an military advise,; 

\\ang as head of the government Tho succeeded 

among the cadets of the Whamnoa pc- i t>f communists 

mumsts were excluded from hiirh civil limited. Com- 

"H'liist agitation among the peasant^ 

peace’ was to be preached insteprl r ^ leduced; ‘social 

the landlords as such was to be repla!;ed\Tde!"''*^^'"‘'"^ against 

fbad landloid.,-,. the ,,l„ga„ „n,nd rcdistrihuZZrt’o®;;^ 

“■... m r, 
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placed by that of a mere 20 per cent reduction in rents. Finally, 
between communists and Kuomintang was to be restored in 
ticc by both parties taking part in the military expedition w 
was being planned to the north of China. 



Till-: DISA.STER OF 1.‘)‘27 



Xhe northward march, which began in July 1926, w'as a brilliant 
.succe.ss. The Kuomintang armies were greeted b\’ the peasants as 
their liberators, and opposing armies retreated or deserted to the 
victors. In the liberated cities the workers poured into the trade 
unions, which claimed to have 2,000,000 members at the beginning 
of 1,927. In the countryside the peasants poured into the Peasants 
Associations: early in 1.927 they claimed to have nearly 10 , 000,000 
members in four south-central provinces only.^ Chiang Kai-shek 
set up his headciiiarters at Nanchang, capital of Kiangsi province, 
but the Kuomintang political leaders decided to make their capital 
at Hankow’, further up the Yangtse river. Relations between the 

two centres became strained. • cu i • 

The first disaster to the communist cause took place in Shangnai. 

Not only was this by far the largest and most modern city in China, 

but its Workers were the most efficiently organised. In hebruap' 

1.907 as the armies of the national revolution approached, the ^ 

wo'rkers of Shanghai rose, led by their communist trade un.ofi^J 

chiefs They drove out the forces of the local warlord, and set up a 

City Council, which in its rough and ready way genuinely repre-- 

sented the city masses, rather as the soviet m St. Petersburg a 

represented its mas.ses in 1917. But Chiang Kai-shek whose army 

was within a .short distance of Shanghai, held back his forces an 

waited, while the enemy warlord reassembled his troops, ^e-entere 

Shanghai, and massacred the workers. Meanwhile tension be 

Chiang and the Hankow government had gone so far that the 1 

in March relieved him of the post of commander-in-chief. At ^ 
same time in Hankow the communists increased their mfluenc , 

and were given the Ministries of Labour and 

Chiang Ld not yet however lost the support of the 

iwed by an insurrection. Three ‘l’>y-Tsk™ Ae 
outskirts of the city, and the communists Sh»gha. a*ed 
Comintern for advice. They were told to treat Chiang as a revolu 


1 Estimate "ed"' 

Chinese Hevolutton, Selected worhs, lu. i 

pj>. 
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tionary leader, and to regard all suggestions that he might he their 
enemy as provocations by the imperialists’. The official press of 
the Comintern took the same line. On 5th April in \foscow St-.li„ 
himself declared that Chiang was submitting to the discipline o t e 
Kuimimtang, that he could not do otherwise than lead his ar v 

^Tthe r ’• tl^at Chiang must be u,sed to the end 

Where ‘ like a lemon and throxvn awa^' ’ > 

, andahan, told the workers not to provoke C’hiamr or 

This !‘'”l "r. to lorn, but to burv tlltmi. 

I . instruction was no solution to the problem- it 

i!« "O'f "f »<^IMefencc witl.o,,, satisf,- 

k g- he municipal government set up bv the insurrection 

was not recognised by Chiang. He waited for fiJ iV f . 

r ^r’'’'^ ^'''-e.sted the communist leaders. Those wluVcvir Vtdl 

troops fired on the demonstrators tl.rl "'.‘-'"‘’"'’t'f *on. Chiang s 
seized pn.l th, , trade union buildiiiffs were 

h" rfblo "Lt,"' ’ "ith 

leadership There'ifVf^r th/s i iindci coninnirnst 

/.c.or ,b,' 

by thf imbedliy, „f Ccni.'.ten, p,,,;,,' f 

povver was such that no comhinnf;!.ra f * ? balance of 

bavc enabled ,l,e e.,n„„ 

probably even to martairt] ert. I 

a later time, if they had made a r niachmery for use at 

Tile centre of the political stn ? situation, 

forces were in plav-_tlie f was now in Hankow. Three 

led by Wang Oiin.r-wcd tho’/‘T'"^ Kuomintang, 

j iung-wei, wJio had returned from ® 

to a popular demand lartrelv ore-ani-^en K n •esjionse 

warlord named Tanp; Shen-chi t 1 i communists; and a 

T,S' 

with a strong “latim^iT 

case they would sooner or later have to i 

^•whom the warlords would iiot tolerate- of 

at the iiead of a revolution-ire .,ey. ^ putting them.selves 

^ olut.onary movement, together with tl.e com, 

note I K pp. a,-5l-2. 

g . Oder warlords at this stage, see Hoy. op. eit.. Chapter 18 . 
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niunivSts, in which case they would have had against them not only 

Chiang but also the other warlords. 

The communists had the choice of preserving the alliance with 
the left Kuomintang, at the cost of a very moderate social policy 
which must disillusion both the more radical members of their 
party and the worker and peasant masses who had recently^ 
thronged to their standards; of or boldly leading a social revolu¬ 
tion, in the hope that the support of the masses would give them 
victory against tlie combined forces of the whole Kuomintang, 
Chiang and the warlords, who would be driven together by the 
threat of revolution, and who would probably be supported by the 
imperialists’. Comintern advice was consistently in favour of 
maintaining the alliance with the Kuomintang, even at the cost of 


social concessions. 

For a time the crisis was postponed b}'^ an attempt to continue 
the northern march as far as Peeking, a project which could tern- 
porarily unite left Kuomintang, communists and Tang Shen-chi. 
But this failed when the Hankow forces found their road to Peking 


blocked by a warlord with whom they had hoped to co-operate^ 
This man, the ‘Christian General’ Feng Yu-hsiang, demaiide 
that he be given the command against Peking, and that the Hankow 
government reopen negotiations with Chiang. H^kow, wishing 
neither to accept these terms nor to fight Feng, withdrew the ex-^ 

^^Th^communists still clung to their alliance with the left Kuomin- 
tanc and discouraged mass revolutionary action. Their ea ers 
expressed disapproval of‘excesses’ committed by peasants against 
landlords. In May 1927 a Kuomintang general suppressed the 
trade unions and the Communist Party branch in the large city o 
Changsha. The Peasant Associations, which were especially strong 
in this province, mobilised their forces and prepared to march on 
Changsha, but were ordered by the provincial committee o te 
Communist Party to retire. The communist [waders in Hankow 
accepted the assurance of Tang Shen^hi that he would disciplm 
the Changsha rebels, but in fact he took no action against diem 
and they took the initiative, pursued and massacred the peasant 
detachments. For months there had been sterile ^ 

Hankow as to what kind of land reform should ■ 

kind of landlords should lose what kind of land, but nothii g 




^"1.^ iTi iatpr vears flirted with the communists. At the 

end Swon/^oHcl War he went to Moscow. His career ended mysterious > 

in a Soviet ship on the Black Sea, 
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'.lr,he\’itn"“' .. 

e alliance with the huoniintainr he preserxecl Imt ,t 

same time demanded ‘the deenenimr of tlw.^ ^ 

The Comintern’s direeti\es to the Clf <'Mi‘>tian resolution’. 

cou,„dic...n. 

'*b", Mt'iH-longinR t,. ■ 

ooiikJ not be separated from eacdi other Thee were 7 • i ^ 

unreliable generals’, create eight to ten divisions of r I ' 
pea.sants and w’orkers with ‘o i i olutionary 

a,„l ,,u ' «""""mise oc,,,,'- 

Ccmral Executive Coiiiniirf"‘'r',l‘"'r ‘''‘'"'‘"ts tile 

to be done withontT. t " T ' How this was 

tyithout causing a breacirbetween tbe t v„ , , C e'"*’ 

Iiatiunal ask, ebsereeci, Tbe Inter- 

;t will not allow us to withdraw fro.,, the other hand 

is no wav out Metnwbll i' i ^ ^uis there 

-nee .note urged il le Hal ‘■'''1“".?. -''<1 tben I,ad 

muniats. In ,h,Iv d e Inl " nb the e.un- 

■shnuld publicly denounce lb eleliianded that tbe cotnniunists 
eefuaed. and rlt 'd The eon,munis,a 

yburian warlord Chan. Ts , I ° »»'-emn-nt. In Peking the Ma,,- 

^ments. ...d arlSd and xetmt OP 

«ho were in biding there, among bcnV i^Tar'K; 
eiutliorities and warlordc i-, i a-chao. huoimntanH- 

t:ommunists and of rebellious peasam’s." «<' 

Oiina.'LikfKeinaTanTk*^^^^^ d^c Ki failed in 

•■^ik^ltt of tile C;reat f>o ‘ !rf tause them nuisance x alue in the 

Hreat Powers at Moscow’Vexn " 't'' tile 

^\ent back to Russia, liritain ai cl dk K'‘'o "erenow 

ht- e-telier“iu:":"';; " '"SV ha.l rclnsed to 

'he elielatot of nl,i„ ", '/>'>« '-'ees and tbereaftor'was 

lutionaiT than that of Kern.-,! was much less revo- 

/. s,,ii„ o/ o ’ ^ 

P|,. f,Y,l^e>; Scimarz oi, cit „ , 

r .^^hiliwarz. ,,, .. _ ' ’ «'>• ‘ it., pp. 


r , 0|), (.'it ~ 



of C'liiang was not a victory for the original Kuomintang, a move¬ 
ment of both national and social revolution: it was a result of a 
compromise between these new forces on the one hand and the old 
warlord regimes on the other. Some warlords, it is true, were 
finally eliminated, but others merely recognised the new leaders, 
and carried on their old practices under a new name. Chiang no^ 
doubt wished to be a Chinese Kemal, and he did achieve sornething 
to modernise China. But his resources continued to be strmned by 
civil war against the communists, which as we shall see dragge 
on for years, and from 1931 onwards he had to face aggression or 

tlie tlircat ot a^^ression from Japan. 

As customarv in Comintern practice, the blame for 
was removed from the infallible leaders m Moscow, ^d placed 

firmlv on the shoulders of the Chinese leaders. At an 

111 '■til Aiicrimt 1007 Chen Tu—hsiu w'as blamed for 
Conierence held on /th August 1i u 

ViU ‘ onDortunism ’. The crimes imputed to him were that he had heia 

o°ruLXse arrofs were no. Chen's bn. .he 

Comintern’s. This did not prevent Buliarin from wri mg 

Chinese communist leaders had sabot g suffered ship- 

. norl nnt stood the test of fire . . . had sunereu , 

wr^k- ' t 4' Comin.ern however s.ill hoped .ha. vicory was near^ 

Ano.her ' revolu.ionary I JSiang, bu. were 

On 1 s. Angus. thjlr way south, and in mid¬ 
soon Swa.ow. This city too they had .o 

Septem e P Hunan province was the scene o 

evacuate. In the sa ,^,.„anispd bv Mao Tse-tung, who had 

distinguished himself ipg, ,%e oom.nunis.s 

northward march Iroin C “ • ' " German communist, 

made a last sensational attempt. Led > ^ ^ , 

Heinz Neumann, they seized P^wt followed by the usual 

The rising was <iuickly defeated, and was folloued 3 

ori>:v of torture and massacre. 

I'KOT-SKI AND STAMN ON CHINA 


T 


The events in China were a subject of fierce.controversy between 
Stalin and Trotski. 

f 1 lath Iiilv 1927 quoted in Isaacs, op. cit., p. 323. co'wcide'^ 

1 Inprecorr of 14th J tliat the Canton rising was J 

.« Congw... 
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Tile 

controversy was obsmror] » 

splitting, .V usual '‘7"'™' 

was a political, or even niorr. phi aseoio^l- in wliat 

to see ivith certainty IS en . ’ "''Possible 

when P..li.ical "eSn ca aXr’ta™ 

i Y« something must be said about StaSalHi 

t le Cinnese tragedy, and about its reai sieniHeiiu * * ^ ^ 

to a non-coiniminist critic. t,nincante as it ajijiears 

The es.sence of Stalin’s arjruinent vva« tl.-.^ .-i i- 
'Vorti.y or support |«ee,„, at.ti-i ,,mu i- 

Pott ers and Japan, ^ile enm^-.s^f [rSoil.t'n""' 

Iiad to be dressed up in the ricrhi- .r policy 

Hence the doctrine of the bloclif fouTdassc-f ^ P^ology. 
.^lek suppressed the Shanghai workers and’ 

Hankow government, a‘social’evnl • /l"^"'^‘*Jed with the 

chosen was that the Imiona b"'"" 
revolution, and that Chianu- was* • hctra\-ed the 

government represented a^bloc’ of^ "''’^'■""'ent; the Hankow 
hoiirgeoisie, peasants and workers I'l, ^i ^ classe.s—pett\ 

together against the combination of feuLuf 
compradores and national bourgeoisie T 1 
V in the Kuoniintanp: fo 2 ' if tli i oommunisns must 

»i.npiy n„kc a prcuun, Jii.e srkn ''"f '' ■'« wouid 

right Wing and to the bourgeoisie r^. machine to its 

revolution was bourgeois^-democratic Tf"' 

cmninunists in the KuSnintang would ,„al^ of the 

of the proletariat in the bom-o^dg ^ ’'‘'geinony 

" '■‘•IP ... ««.lu.a,e d.e -'olPtion, ap^ 

socialist revolution. When this L^e b iT 

communists must set up soviets Ld tf then the 

power’,asinKu.s.siain 1917. Buttol ! ‘duality of 

democratic stage of the ra , i • tbe bouip-eoi.s- 

bourgeoisie, rejiresented by Wan^Ch- ^'''Sbten the petty 

tang, into the camp of the natimia Kuomin- 

eleinents.' national bourgeoisie and the feudal 

1 rotski maintained tb;it- 

2 'I' ’i pl> 4-^^ ^ ^ 

'rotski. <,,,. lit., pp. 18^ ^’ .!>«3 00.5. 
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both Chinese and foreign. Chinese rural society was dominated by 
capitalism to a far greater extent than Stalin admitted. The Chinese 
revolution must regard capital, both foreign and Chinese, as its 
principal enemy, and must expropriate bourgeois property in city 
and village at an early stage: there could be no ‘democratic perio^ 
such as existed in Russia from November 1917 to July 1918. In 
fact TrotsUi, who in 1909 had prophesied that the Russian pro¬ 
letariat could not halt the revolution half-way at the bourgeois 
staLre—as advocated in Lenin’s Tree Tactics—hut would have to 
go on to tlie socialist stage,i was now arguing that the nature of 
Cliincsc- socifty made it equally inevitable that the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion should pass straight to the socialist stage. The ^ . 

Russian. Trotski argued in 1,028 that the 'mass 
workers and peasants was on a scale entirely adequate 
‘Lure of PoJer bv the communists. If workers and peasants were 

in fact following the national bourgeoisie, this was 
he Coininteru Ld dragged them into such a course If at Ae 
1 • * sf northern expedition we had begun to organic 

t liber:;L^J;«ricrs ... we would have rallied round 

US the agrarian ^ woidd ZVals of 

would have l^farthe Comintern had made one blun- 

der after a ‘soviet’, with complete disregard of 

2“; of soliets. ‘ The soviet is not a talisman with omnipotent 

powers of salvation/^^ Trotski’s social analysis fits the Ohnese 
scen^ bm Trotski’s is perhaps less unreal than 
certainly right ^ g 

‘feudal , and he was g connections between 

ists—monejdenders an Pg and Stalin underrated 

landlords and urban bourgeois. But Jie 

the role of warlords and bureaucrats, whose power ove 

w... not chiefly due to their and partly 

But though Trotski-a s«..l^ f“"‘.Loluttfuary policy 
irrelevant, his mam p power, cannot be so easily dis- 

could have g.V^en ^cOh^ central China was seething with 

missed, of government had been extremely feeble 

ZTsinl^^9U, now ithardly existed at all. The communists domi- 

e\d a nn nt . D. 20o. 


1 See abt>ve. pp. 27 28. 


2 Trotski. op. cit., p. 186. “ Trotski, op. cit.. p. 206. 
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nateci trade unions and peasant associations. J)urino tlic nortluv-.rvi 

niaicli the communists had not in fact oheved the ^ If i 
ordin-inmc /W at . ooc\tci tile selt-denvinp- 

oiuinanccs of the May compromise with C'hiin..- i,i,t i> i ’ ■ 

C,.nfi,ca,i„„ „r I.,Kilo,es.'„es, non-pa^ll;: 

• Lu„, .““'V'’"'-’ 

lan^T or of the nortliern warlords. They Jiad liowcyer i few r, 
formations, such as the ‘Iron Arn>e’ ,.,i.-'i ‘i k\\ elite 

tl.is was perJiaps one of those hi.^toric moment'rw”^^ 

niore important than armaments In a situ-.ti . c is 

ary entlmsiasm, a combination of resolute liadeJship 'Sth^'""i 
propaganda might haye won the day the warh 

hax e deserted them. In March 1.017 'the Tsar's soil 7*'?" 

his orders and jrone over to the i. • ‘ ^ *‘‘^hised 

tember 19 17 Kornilov’s soldiers hadrefi^T)"'^" "orkers. In Sej)- 
nised with the Petrograd workers The'’^ <>';‘lc‘rs and frater- 

happened in China in 1907 It s J 
Powers would ha^•e defended Shanghai Lid Pekir 

and the .Japane.se might well have taken Manchuria Hut 

^ base for the long dvii Lam ht ‘'“'^‘^7^’' ''^ye become a 

did in fact follow in circunista. billowed, and which 

theconimuni.sts. That this did not I? ,”'"7 ^'^‘'ayourable for 

and his colleague's, buHt vLt L ^.V Chen Tu-hsiu 

stringing directives issued by the^cLLLiif tl^ 

and teacher of genius’, Stalhi. ^ ^'’^t is, by its ‘leader 

'I'Hl-: KKSI.; OF mao ISF-TITKO 

During the following decade littl i 

wcirld of the Chi,lease coLniuntstL. v L^t^^^^^^^ 

portaneie for communism both in f 'l • ^ gieat im- 

China in these years tiilt tedi, i LL elsewhere. It was in 

only to prevail in C:hina but to nrn I 

Asia and Europe. ^ roduee results m other lands of 

which wa,s 

iieet action among the Chinese* ' i , ^*'bbai, attempted to 

subject to constant and detailed ' ''\“;^trial workers, and was 

and detailed supervision by the Comintern. On 
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the other hand were the Chinese soviets and Red Army, located in 
tlic countryside, which largely developed on their own lines. The 
first was almost completely unsuccessful, but the second achieved 

great results. _ i r • 

After the Canton disaster some communist units took refuge m 

the mountains of Kiangsi province. In the first half of 1928 Mao 
Tse-tung and Chu Teh established in the Chingkanshan district 
a base for guerrilla action. Mao already had great experience as 
an organiser of revolutionary peasants. Already in February 1927 
he had written a Report on the Peasant Movement in HunanP which 
contained some views that could hardly be accepted by an orthodox 
Marxist He had treated the peasants as a revolutionary vanguard, 
a role wiiich in orthodox Marxist doctrine is reserved for the pro¬ 
letariat. ^ ‘The peasants’, he wrote, ‘have fulfilled a long unfulfilled 
revolutionary mission, performing a major task m the national revo¬ 
lution ’ He stressed the role of the poor peasants in contrast to t e 
rich ix^asants, but he did not e\ en mention the industrial proletariat. 
He assigned 70 per cent of the credit for the revolution to the Pea¬ 
sants and SO per cent to ‘ urban dwellers and military units . n 
SeDtember 1927 Mao had led the unsuccessful Autumn arves 
Sgs, and had been blamed for their failure. His reputation was 
not high in 1928 either with the party’s official leaders or wit i e 

•Red -d In the areas rvhioh I,e controlled he set op local 

o-overnment bodies which he called ‘.soviets . 

® The 6,1, Congress of the Chinese f 

in Moscow in July 1928, coinciding with the 6th Congres 
the Comintern. This congress recognised the value of peasan 
cTuerrilla but gave less importance to it than to working-c as 
fetion It was approved only ‘on condition that it is carried out in 
alliance with a new revolutionary wave among the proletariat in 
the cities The consolidation of w orking-class leadership among 
thrSasantp- is a prerequisite to the success of the agrarian 

F*orrwo years after the 6th Congress tlie leading 
in ffie Chinese Communist Party was Li Li-san, who had made h 
name as a labour organiser in Shanghai in 1.925. Lnder con.stant 

i-I-his is <,uotecl in full in Kairhank. S< Invar/, and Hrantlt. Documentary W^tory of 

"'"ftt, loniinitud the .same sin-See helow. «• 

3 P'airhank, Schwarz, and Brandt, up. < it., p. • - 
* Ibid, p. 16'4. 
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pressure from the Comintern, Li did his best to re\ ive revol.o' 

pletely umuccessful, I-vt-r »i„ce .Sha„sl,,,i 
C hinese proletariat had remained deaf n. TOnnnnnV,, l.lindi i, ' " 

, followed the Sl-rsh n of r h i 

rnittedby theKuoniintanggov^^ 

forces gamed in strength, but official doctHnTdiVm,t 'rh^ 
conference of delegates from soviet areas’ T f-fiange. At a 

Shanghai, the leading role of the nroletnia/ ‘ J^'^Onear 

The conference ’ repudiated thi incorr' b" 

leadership of the city and of concentratittc/ex<^Ji vel "''"^- 

circlement of the city by the country-” fl. - on en- 

by Red Army forces’. ' ' * <ittacks on the cities 

Rut Nloscow*s d6nianf)<; r ^ T * 

only forces available to h„„ we;e ihrgnrilllrVrM''"'^''' 

.nentioned tile Hed Amy'and 'tried VT'^' 

would coniproiniso between diaitrine Sid'rea''litv' mI '”'’"'“1“ 

Red Army’s aimlie wrote ‘torr/.of ' It must be the 

armed uprisings in important urban^'l.mrT'cattu^^^^ 
establish a national revolutionarv .rr.,- ’ them, and 

the <iuestion whether the Red Ariin'^ sir^Ti’^"^- evaded 

.ahon place in a city before alttldiV'' ;'!'™' 7'“,%"“'* had 
first, and on 28th July 1930 Rfan a,.^' ^ ^ decided to attack 

without any workers’ rising to assiT/tS'<^'hangsha, 

obliged to abandon it after a few davs in th however 

government troops. ^ Kuomintang 

cost Li Li-san his leadershin a 

found on whom was to be placed thn bl r ^^^P^^oat had to be 
It could only be I i I i s-in Tb i i f'^ previous failures- 

carry out the impossible orciers of Mo^iiw ' to 

were attributed to him Me w-is -,rr , ; ^^o-scow s mistakes 

Comintern, ,.f botb rish, and Irft <hsob„dici,co to the 

»^ni (ve//^ohta/zm).^ At a nieetine- bme.se national- 

November 1930, Li was forced to resign. ^^om»ro held in 

Of tb* ‘®^^”dorture was not at once followed bv M-, ' 
f the various groups that aspired to the succession * .^'"''"“Pb. 
the returned student clique’ sponsored bv the r 
' Scliwarz, op. rit., p. h 2. 2 c-,,,.. <>'”"itern delegate 
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Pavel Mif. The leading figure for the next period was Wang Ming, 
tlie most subservient to Moscow of all the leaders that the Chinese 
party has had. But Mao’s authority was also increased. During the 
winter of 1930—1 Mao successfully eliminated his rivals to leader¬ 
ship of the soviet areas. In November 1931, with the approval of 
W’ang Ming and of the Comintern, a First All-China Conference 
of Soviets was held at Juichin, and set up the Provisional Central 
Government of the Chinese Soviet Republic, of which Mao was 
elected chairman. Meanwhile the party grew still weaker in the 
cities. Its illegal organisation was crippled by arrests and execu¬ 
tions. Mao politely invited the remnant of the Central Committee 
to join him on ‘liberated territory’. When it hesitated he threat¬ 
ened to cut off its financial supplies. At last the Committee came, 
in the autumn of 1932. Wang Ming went to Moscow, where m t e 
following years he played a considerable part in Comintern affairs. 

The Japanese invaded Manchuria in the autumn of 1931, and it 
was clear that this conquest would not satisfy them. But the pros¬ 
pect of further Japanese aggression did not prevent C^iang Ka - 
shek from fighting the growing menace of tlie Chinese soviet . 
“ coZunlts aiused Chiang of neglecdng the country’s peril 
in order to make sure his own dictatorship. Chiang accused 
communists of disrupting national unity at a time of nationa 
Ta^^g^r- only when the communist rebels had been destroyed could 
a^Sed China face the foreign invader. Chiang’s attacks because 

.hey would be - Sov^-f 

Mongolia and far from the mam centres of Chiang s power. 1 
eoic Long March lasted from October 1934 to October 193o. Th 
army covered some 8,000 miles, and had very severe casua les. 
It established itself in the north of Shensi province, and the com¬ 
munists made their capital in the town of Yenan."' 

Mao and his faithful comrade Chu Teh were brilliant guernHa 
leaders and they were brilliant organi.sers of the peasant masses. 

Access with the peasants was largely due to their policy of land 
reform The Land Law of the Soviet Republic, decreed in o'ci 
be" 1931,* provided for the confi.scation, without compensation. 


r i cnpprhps at tlie 7th Conerress of the Comintern of 193o, 

.hi”" nnodurdUirPoTu'ar Front. He even became an expert on Latin .America 

^ *7Thi“cUssicIf account is Edgar Snow firrf 5Mr^rr 1937. 

3 FairbanU, Schwarz and Brandt, op. cit., pp. 224^. 
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^ among the poor peasants was to be on tm eciual b-isi. hot ti 

principle would only be applied when the .n-.i ■•h . , ’ 

each area had been persuaded that this was nVhi 
land belonging to temples or reUgiou",^Z ‘S^ 

dependent on the support of the majority in eacli area ‘ T 
their Jeligious feelings nia 3 - not be offended \ 

1 lie emphasis on peasant interests wbu'h i 

communist statements from the earlv losn’ 

confirmed bv tlie observatinne f '' * onwards, but was 

visited the ivie^ arts ;a"sed —spondents who 

regard the Chinese communists as 

'not real communists at all’ This was " > "ho were 

Chinese communist nK,^■ement wa!s a ,n . ' 

not a peasant movement The masses ‘IK-asants, but 

ni«« lived. „„ „d.„.,e ...pjj;: ;hc?r;„?i ”f - 

good-will, as Lenin in 1017 and Iflis had barl t ^ ^ peasant 

" «h« , 1 , 0 , wa „edL h , 1 ; on H"'"’ '*7 Si'-' ■''» 

But in the Migrated ttrlwriol- ho T""?'’'' “'''he land. 

'Vas firmly controlled by coinmuniS ' Thl‘"‘V'’'''T'''''“''‘‘''“'V 

ganda permitted in these arf>;i« ^ ^ political propa- 

of Marxism suited to the peasant amhence"*"^’ ^ 

not as they had 

wooed by the communists, to be tretled^astflh 

M.nrl,„ dv„a„l I , ‘nT';''*’'' 1'hc ollicials ,|,c 

Haltcing a.ten'tion, tL ™ m',, T ■“'-h 

I'om their pohees of ‘nta.ss enlightenment’^ r ‘'‘''‘lends 

•e-serves, never before touched, were now fh l't '"""‘•n 

■ion, conid ,„ake career.,"a,./S’ "'b'a.u.aa- 
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paid for farm produce, a larger share of Russia’s industrial capacity 
would be given to production of consumers’ goods, and if this 
would still not fill the gap, further supplies of consumers’ goods 
would have to be imported, if necessary at the cost of imports 
of raw materials for industries producing capital goods. Measures 
of this sort would encourage the peasants to work harder, produce 
more and sell it to the towns. They had however serious disad¬ 
vantages. They would retard the growth of heavy industry, \v ic 
the ruling group in the party considered more necessary than ever 
as they claimed to believe that Russia was in real danger of rni itarj 
attack.‘ A second objection was that increased trade wit t e 
'capitalist world’ would be necessary, and that this would place 
Russia at the mercy of her enemies. Thirdly, the increased agri¬ 
cultural production would above all enrich the wealthier peasants. 
Communist dogma taught that the 

ploiters, enemies of the working class and of the Sovi J 
These three theoretical objections ruled out a policy of economic 

'"The alternative was a policy of coercion. Supplies must be taken 
from L peasants at low prices, and force must be used apmst the 
wealthier peasants, the kulaks. This course had obvious theoretic 

advantages The state would acquire great wealth without having 

advantag ^ ^ ^ persons ^vhom^ 

5,“^ as the one remaining d^gerousT 

■class enemy •. Cheap food supplies would feed “if”'"® * 

^ arhrxse numbers would further be increased by recruits from 

X’ges Production could be concentrated on heavy industry, with- 

i ?nv need to divert consumers’ goods to the countryside. 

tS^poUcv adopted by Stalin lent itself well to Marxist rhetoric. 

Enemies, scapegoats and P-PP*'* “ “ 

iet government into submission. The remedy was to organise tne 
SLfwar In the villages. The slogan was the same « 
Communism—rely on the poor 


after the period of collectivisation by olficial Soviet writers j 

rthe vaS cZmunist Party, rose in a dass war against the ^ 

exploiters and destroyed them. The truth IS quite di»erent. | 

1 See above, pp- 98, 107 
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Stalin's rex^olution 

I heie \\ere few rich peasants in Russia in 1.928 i There is lifH 
c-Mdc„cc. timt tlu-y cxploiMd ,l« rest of the pease, ttv o,-e.tw II 

sense of class division existed in the village^ 2 "'''"' ^ 

their cropa tvere co.tflac.fed at.d 

denoaoee each other. I„ the autump of 1929 the atUcKarr®/^^^^ t ’ 

>-.)se to a climax. At the end of December ^ r 

the party would pass from a policy of‘Ihni/^? amiounced that 

a policy of ‘liquidation of the iulJJs a das^s" 

1 st February I9‘30 authorised the complete exproDH[?'‘'’^ 

carried out b, e...ia.sariea ,h!- parlv „ " 

of Russia,, , ural life, used the rno.st violet, m«hodsio I'l 
February directive sanctioned them and i ?! ^ 

sands of ,,ea.sants, regardless of vJhether he b") 

economic category defined as AuMs or not In many af 

villages were treated as enemies. There ul^re ciTsi?^ f 

and massacres (df peasants. It was a war of d A " ’ 

and its armed forces against tli^ r, • , <-ommunist Party 

The li<,uid,,i„,; peasantry. 

,colltctivisatio„ of agriculture, tvhici, began iTth"’" 
reasson for collectivisation most freoi entfv / 

statements, and best known in the^ mm t 

term aim of improvement of ao-r’ n ^“' let world, is the long- 

and by farming in large instead of r,al7u.nts''Tdtad\r"^'^ 
term aims of irreater nraTodcsoi : *t had however short- 

The.se were to ensure that a much iTrger dia^e leaders. 

put should be marketed, and to ensure a reo-nl existing out- 

Irom the countryside to the new indiistrief and recruits 

schemes that were being created unde, the Five v'" 

two cliiiis were to be seciirf»rl ^ ^ Tear I Ian. Rliese 

apparatus for the countryside^ ^ centralised administrative 

''arty, Tl,e apparatu" w^s ilS 2rbf,r'''°'‘r‘' "« C™n,n,u,i,,t 

and machine-tractor stations (M.T S ) collective farms 

ioa^vah^l rtlLl's, aL*'hirbdthol.''rVor tl'^- value of 

■IpAeV-.it'ol Vh;' npl.!!’1926-. those fallhtrh^toO?i" 
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Collective farms were managed by committees, nominally elected 
by the members. The committees were ruled by their chairmen, who 
were in fact appointed by the emissaries of the Communist Party By 
a decision of tlie party's Central Committee of November 1929 not 
less than 25,000 industrial workers were sent to the villages to con¬ 
duct collectivisation. During the first years of the new system nearly^ 
half the collective farm cliairmen were members of the party, and a 
majority^ of all chairmen were not peasants. The M.T.S. had a mon¬ 
opoly^ of agricultural machinery. Their task was to plough the collec¬ 
tive farms' land in return for a portion of the crop. By 1932 about 
half the collective farms were ploughed by^ M.T.S., by 1937 nearly 
90 percent. Eacli M.T.S. served about SO collective farms. In 1933 
were created special ‘political departments' of Communist Party 
members in each M.T.S. The head of each M.T.S. political depart¬ 
ment was in fact the dictator of the whole rural area served by his 
station. At the end of the following year the departments were 
abolislied, but the same powers were given to a ‘Political Assistant- 


Director', nominally subordinate to the technician who was appoin¬ 
ted Director by the People's Commissariat of Agriculture but in fact 
exercising powers over the M.T.S. similar to those exercised over 
a Red Army unit by a political commissar. 

The process of collectivisation occupied the years 1929 to 1933 


In tlie first months of K930 peasants were forced into collective a. 


farms by the million. As news of disorders and dislocation came/' ' 
IP the government decided to call a halt. Stalin s letter on Dizzi¬ 
ness from success * was j^ublished in Prt^vclu on 2nd ATarch. In the 
preceding months Stalin himself had most frantically clamoured 
for speed.^ Now he placed all the blame on his subordinates. If 
innocent peasants had suffered that was the fault of ov'er-zealous 
officials. In the next months jx;a.sants left the collective farms in 
large numbers. But the 16th Congress of the party, held in July, 
made it clear that the aim was still complete collectivisation. In 
1.9.‘31 pressure was again used. ITie harvest of 19.31 was bad, and 


the authorities seized 


the peasants’ grain reserves. In 1.932 the 
hak"e7t Was again bad, but the government’s demands for grain 
were not reduced. Troops were sent to collect it, and in the Ukraine 
and North Caucasus some millions of peasants starved to death. 
Not till 1934 were more or less normal conditions restored. In 
that year the government fixed the exact amounts of grain to \ 
delivered, and the surplus w'as left to the peasants. I'he collective 




» Stalin, Voprosy l^ninizma, Hth edition, Mo.scow, pp. 2U8-74, 

2.0.7- 8, •2.00-80't. 
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•Sion- or ■; ..[of 
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history. Thishad b „ ec„ .:n fc\\™^ 
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J>eavv industry, the basis of modern war l ^ ‘^""--to increase 
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‘X-e l>elow, pj). 237 - 1238 . 
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peasants, living in the petty bourgeois swamp of ‘rural idiocy'. 
Ever since the beginning of the First Five Year Plan the military 
and Marxist motives have taken precedence ov^er the normal 
economic motives. Increase in the power of the state machine has 
been tlie first aim, the standard of living has always come far 
behind. When conditions have been favourable, crumbs have been . 
thrown to the consumers, in difficult times thev have borne the- 
full burden. The permanent war scare has been a useful whip wdth 
which to drive the people. 

For industrialisation three factors are usually required—natural 
resources, man-powder and skill. Skill includes both skilled workers 
and machinery—the accumulated skill of the labour of others. Of 
the first two factors Russia had abundance, but the third was 
scarce. Stalin’s solution was to substitute force for skill. Workers 



were regimented, mobilised and directed. Orders were given to 
achieve predetermined production targets. If these were not 
achieved, the managers were treated as saboteurs. Knowing this, 
the managers drove their workers pitilessly. In every difficulty 
Stalin had two sovereign remedies, scapegoats and rhetoric. For 
disasters and hardships scapegoats had to be found, at all levels 
except the very highest—the infallibility of the ‘teacher of genius’ 
himself and of the abstraction in whose name he exercised his 


genius, the Party, could never be questioned. In rhetoric the fashion 
was set by the teacher of genius, whose soap-box phrases about the 
moral superiority and invincible Bolshevik will-power of Soviet 
man were repeated by hundreds of thousands of party agitators at 



hundreds of thousands of party meetings. 

The most important feature of the industrial policy in the Five 
Year Plan periods was mobilistion of labour. Jobs which in an 
advanced industrial country would be done by one skilled worker 
with a machine, could only be done, in the shortage of skilled work¬ 
ers and machines, b\^ .several pairs of bare hands. The bare hands 
could come only from the countr^'side. Rural overpoj^ulation had 
been the greatest weakness of Russia’s economy; now it could be a 
source of strength. Recruitment of labour armies for the new fac¬ 
tories and public works .schemes was the second task of collective 
farm management.s, no less important than their first ta.sk of ex— 

tracting food .supplies from the peasants. 

To fit the millions of unskilled rural labourers, whose numbers ^ 

increased even more rapidly than had been expected, into the new'.y^ 
industrial framework, was the task of the trade unions. The process 
deprived the unions of their last remnants of independence. The 
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trade Vmons, I 050 , p. 88. I ’rah, Vj^ 
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Stahaiiovism were devised to speed up workers’ output. 'Shock 
workers ’ and Stahanovites earned enormous wages as long as they 
kept up tlie pace. The most important result of the system was, 
however, to enable managements from time to time to increase the 
minimum standard outputs ('norms’) on which wages were calcu¬ 
lated. When one Stahanovite record was surpassed by a new record, ^ 
the old Stahanovite output became the 'norm’. The purpose of the 
whole policy was to get more out of the workers for the same pay. 
The cost to the state of the special prizes, medals and decorations, 
and of the very high wages earned for brief periods by the record- 
breakers, was more than compensated by the increased gains in the 
output of state industry, made at the expense of the working class. 

The plight of managers was hardly more enviable. They were 
ordered to produce fantastic outputs, but a host of restrictions 
limited their ability to obtain raw materials, equipment or labour. 
Managers or engineers who had been trained before the Revolution 
were susi^ect. They were watched both by their workers and by the 
vounger engineers and administrators, trained under the cominu 
nist regime, who coveted their jobs. If the target were not achieved, 
the managers would be accused of sabotage. They could hope to 
survive only if they would break the impossible laws, barter their 
products for those of other factories, entice workers away from ^ 
rival factories by promises of higher wages or better dwelhngs,^^ 
demand far larger supplies of men and material than they really ^ 
needed, hoard reserve stocks, make constant journeys to Moscow 
at the factory’s expense and keep permanent representatives in 
important centres to form a lobby in influential governmwt insti¬ 
tutions. All these things greatly increased the general inefhciency, 
raised the cost of production throughout the country, and were 
contrary to the laws. But the alternative was ruin for the manager, 

and probably for most of his assistants as ^ T 

have been avoided if the pace had been slackened, and if the pi 

had been made, not in order to win glory for the 
order to make the best use of resources that were rea y 
But anyone who had suggested this would have ® 

bLiaphrr ' seemed to live in a half-real and half-dreamy world 
of ftatfstical figures and indices, of industrial orders and instruc ^ 
tions, a world^in which no target and no objective seemed (V 

be beyond his and the party s grasp . r 

! 

_ . . ^ ^ ^ A _ _ rt /-I 1 


1 I. Deutscher, S/ah», A Political Biography, 1949, pp. 321-2. 
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1 he change was most marked tn tL I il day. 

iial was held in Harkov of a groun f March 1930 a 

intellectuals, accused of organising^a"rl"^?'^^‘"”’“'“^^ T/krainian 
liberation of the Ukraine’. The rln.:^ clandestine ‘League for the 

Mo.scow as a result of sabotage by peLa regarded in 

lan nationalism, and in the LJkraimf influenced by Ukrain- 

to starve the Ukrainian nation In l"*'" by Muscovites 

1 avel Postyshev as Second Secre ar^of t^ /if '' "PPointed 

larty, and in fact as dictator of ‘^'‘^"""unist 

puiged both jiarty and administratior ^ Ukraine. Postyshev 
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central government, and the extreme suspiciousness of the central 
authorities towards any manifestation of Ukrainian national feeling, 
deprived of any real value the official formula of 'culture national 

in form but socialist in content'. 

Central Asia was also radically changed during the Five Year 

Plan years. ^ 

Tile losses of livestock were heavier in the Kazah steppes than 

anywhere else in tlie Soviet Union. Doctrinaire arguments as to 
whether nomads should be collectivised before they were settled 
as permanent agricultural communities, or be settled before they 
were collectivised,^ concealed the tragedy of the death by hunger 
of nearly half the Kazah people, and of the destruction of the way 
of life of the surviving half who had no desire to be drawn into the 
whirlpool of Russian industrialisation but asked only to be left 
alone. ^ Deprived of their traditional livelihood, they were sw'ept 
into the new' industries of the Urals and Siberia, where they led an 
exceptionally miserable existence as unskilled w^orkers, not only 

materially destitute but also spiritually uprooted. 

In the settled regions south of the steppes, in Uzbekistan 
Tadjikistan, there were also great changes. The Five Year Plan 
required an immense increase in cotton production as well as r^i 
development of n)ineral resources as yet barely exploited. The ^ 
minerals were worked, under the supervision of Russian forenien, 
bv unskilled Uzbek, Tadjik or Turkmen workers, as poor and as 
uprooted as the Kazahs and Kirgiz in the Urals and Siberia. Ihe 
planners imposed a drastic reorganisation of the agriculture o 
Central Asia. Less land was to be cultivated for cereals and more 
for cotton. Grain was to be imported from Siberia or Russia, an 
this placed in the hands of the government in Moscow the ^ 

weapon of famine. The destruction of livestock made t e 
more formidable. Central Asia is naturally suited 
erowiner, and specialisation in cotton increased the wea , 

region. But the wealth went not to the local people but to the sta 
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pohcy were regarded as plotters oftreasC Lnd tT^’T'V" 

and tieatetl accordiiigly. 

\X-V1 • ^ ^'^-^t/OI-.S7/c7//AV/ 

friction and d\sSmenrbu^^ 1^29-34 brought some 

It .ncluded some eminent peonl 
^d agricultural policy, which^Lesentet''^"' 
version of the policy Earlier recommt d . 1 ‘^^^Sgerated 

e earned out with the ‘Ri.rht’ ipau ^ ^^tski, could not 
Rybov at the helm. By the summJ ^ Rt.harin, Ton.ski and 
them and Stalin was iinminent In .Julv"B^t~^- betueen 

m«hod,,,. Buha,,,,., Viet." i “7;“ ^”'■“ 3 ' -V-U 

ppiwcd at the November Plenum of J ^^'“' '"^lly dis- 

ight deviation and conciliationism ’ In f ^^'miimittee as 

and m p.^ruary he was reined from ^ authorities, 

At the same time 'Pomski, who had h ‘^ditorship of Pratu/a. 

‘e Irade Union Council bv Shv replaced as Chairman of 

cmgreas „r Occc.mbi.r 1,928, baa reZ' Yf" ‘"'i*'" 

Council. In July Buharin was renm/ f/-'”’‘^”^*^‘-*'’®'tip of the 
Comintern, and his theoretical T Bureau of the 

virculatum. In November he was /v"^n T''"" ''''^'’drawn from 

•frlOpposition of isoTm 

had^, /'“^"^■'''''‘^'''’^^’te'tiselvcsafacdn, • leaders of the 

reasl °>-^?-tiising resistai^ce ^^ 0 /' p ^ 

tinned t f^ ttiildly treated in th Ihr this 

‘zH n„“„pZ'h ,r 
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■ •>■ .m,orn„ o, r,o,„, 
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were however ‘unmasked’. Their leaders, who had circulated 
memoranda criticising Stalin, were followers neither of Zinoviev 
nor of Kamenev: they were men who had made their careers as 
henchmen of the General Secretary. ^ Their punishments were 
however made occasions to banish Zinoviev and Kamenev to 
Siberia, from October 19.32 to May 1933, and to issue severe 

reprimands to Rykov and Tomski.^ 

The vear 1934 was marked by better economic conditions and 
slightly less political pressure. Hopes of a milder regime were 
associated with the person of S. M. Kirov, Secretary of the party for 
Leningrad and at this time second only to Stalin in the country. 
But in December 1934 Kirov was assassinated. The circumstances 
of this crime have never been cleared up. Stalin of course attributed 
it to Trotski and Zinoviev; the Trotskists accused Stalin of mur¬ 
dering Kirov ; while a third version, possibly the most likely, claims 

that the assassination was an act of personal hatred. 

Zinoviev and Kamenev were arrested soon after the crime, 
together with known former followers of these two or of Trotski, 
and a large number of Leningrad factory workers. Earl}' in Januar} 
1935 Zinoviev and Kamenev were secretly tried by a tnbuna o 
the security police^ and sentenced to long prison terms. Plans were 
made rigorously to .scrutinise party membership and to tighten 
security measures. But arrests were not yet on a vast scale, ary 
in 1936’ Stalin even considered measures to liberalise the reg • 
As a test of public opinion, steps were taken to arrange genuine } 
free public discussions on two questions—the draft of the ^ 

stitution that was being prepared, and a draft law on the pro 
of abortions. The results of both sets of di.scu.ssions 
discouraging. Public opinion was strongly opposed to he aoo^ 
law, and free ballots at party conferences in Moscow and Len g^^^^ 
held to discuss the Constitution, revealed large num 

se f For an explanation of these defeats of his policy Stalin soug^it 

Ifusual, group of coun.er-r.volu.io^ry and 

had influenced the people against him. T ■ 

Kamenevites, already under arrest, could not be responsi e: 

1 T1.0V included a chief of the Central Conmiittee's propaganda department, Rj ut.n^ 
and a nreniier of the Rus.sian SFSR, Syrtsov ^ 

* VKP (b) V Hezolyulsiah, Mo^covv, iv-ople’s CoininissarwC- 

3 The OGPU was abohshe Commissariat the functions of pohtia 

of the A i,v the Chief Administration of State Security "jn'cJ 

namra^i ^me o'f the V-rsonnel had . hanged, but the organ,sat,on rema.nc 

essentially the same. 
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gi'ilty n.e.i must be Huharin, Tomski anti Rvkov Tl . . 

of a case against these men clesitrnecl fn T 1’* fparation 

opposed Stalin’s policy, but 

"ho abo,„ M, ei,„e «>ofi<h.nt. N. I. 

« /-'nov.ev and Kamenev were nubliHv t- 'l ' '^- 

They confessed that tileV had fortmo I • T '^^1 ^^ogust U)3(i. 

in Russia and had receive il ""' "'c''"''" " ^rotskists 

had plam,ed ,r^tX: ;i; '■'■<>'" ‘">roa,L 

J>tahn, and they had arranged the nnirdertri' "”"*^!’^ niurder 
took place the trial of another <rroun of ' 1037 

■ ncludmg Pyatakov, Radek and Serebryakov 
that tliey had prepared the assassina V ^ r c ot.nfessed 

leaders. 7'hey had formed a Trotskist Buha ^ 
and had organised sabotage in mines -md f centre 

Rasm, Urals, Siberia and Moscow Tit • Donets 

consisted of confessions bv the accu.Vr 

persons alst) under arrest. Where it coultn of other 

evidence ofper.sons at liberty it was nV . 
maintained that ever since jyos he h! I Irotski himself 

vmw and Kamenev, and that he adt ol' " i^h Zino- 

foriner following who in the subst i>i« own 

vStahn. In particular, Radek represVtec/ capitulated to 

was his enemy, re.sponsible for the death „"f o, ‘ Tm ? " '■ ‘‘t^kist. 

In fact no Trotskist or ZinoviVuV ^''‘onds. ^ 

Ru.s.sia. More serious opposition niVht '» 

the moderate elements of the part V however be feared from 

''•th the person or the ideas^ of^khV *>’'^ipathised 

creasingly ruthless methods of Stalin'" 'n- 

Buharimsm ’ was the main task of v ' destroy 

tliey died, Zinovio,. K'-.. of Yezhov and his men 
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Plenum of the Central Committee in September 1936. Yezhov 
made his report, and Buharin made a vigorous defence. After 
speeches had been made by many of those present, two-thirds of 
the Central Committee voted against the acceptance of Yezhov s 
report. Among the two-thirds were five members of the Politburo.^ 
Stalin nominally accepted this decision and made more thorough 
preparations. In February 1937 he had Buharin and Rykov ex¬ 
pelled from the C'entral Committee without formally consulting the 
C'ommittee. In March 1938 they were tried, together with the 
former Head of Police, Henrik Yagoda. During the year 1937 

the mass purge got under waj'. 

Western comment on the purge has concentrated on the big 
flo-ures—Zinoviev, Kamenev, Pyatakov, Radek, Serebryakov, 

O _^ « t* 1 1_^ 


Rykov, Buharin, Tomski, Krestinski and Rakovski, the closest 
collaborators of Lenin. All serious observers must agree, both that 
the detailed criminal accusations were false, and that the pohtica 
background depicted in the trials—in particular, the allegation 
that Trotski and Zinoviev were allies—is untrue. But some ex- 


A 


LIlClC XI LOIVI -- 

planation is required. Two complementary hypotheses hav^ecome 
widely accepted, and seem convincing as far as they go. e 
is that these men confessed to crimes which they had not commit e 
because they were persuaded both that their actions and criticisms 
S Meei constitueed a threat to the party, the Soviet atatc tutd^ 
the Revolution which were to them the oniy ultimate values, and^ 
!hat to make in public these concrete false confessions was the best 
last serTce they could render to the cause.^ The second is hat 
Stalin’s motive for removing these men was to destroy 

take his place. Trotski’s 1927 reference to Clemenceau had n 

^^TTies?two”hypotheses do much to explain the removal of the 
moT? eminent old Bolsheviks and the extraordinary spectack^ 
the show trials. But these were only a small part of the p g 
which became known, after the name of its executOT, as 

Te^^hovshchina, and raged throughout 1938 and ' JVdh n h 

Politburo itself there were six.-* These men had never joined 


1 Kos.sior, Postyshev, Rudzutak, Eihe, f., , Plisiiier Faut passeports^ / 


alK>ve. p. 98. This view is ably presented in Oeutscher, Stalh,, pp. .87.5-8 
4 Rudlutak; Kossior, Chubar, Petrovski, Postyshev, Elbe. 


^ ^^evolutjon 


'T' *. 1 * ^ (yf ) 

Irotskist or Zinovio\ ;ct n i 

devoted supporters of Stalin 

they shared the latter's docrrinpo i ^ i ^ Jhiliatni, not because 
use of sucli methods within the nartv die 

4 to public trial. The overwhelmin r' '* ^ P''oi'«bt 

officials simply disappeared \vithout "’^r' P‘"'-^‘^‘d P^ny 

*ot or .,e„', I foil', lab.' “ LK'n"’' 
pardoned and whether they are stil I e '’“i’-'^ociui.ntly 

tamed. Tliree-quarters of the nKuiibers of tT~*^r' ‘ascer- 

disappeared.i iManv hundreds nf ^ontral Committee 

trict committees of the party andT/P''”' P*oial or dis- 

still lower rank, were swept a’waw officials of 

But the purge was not only directed -,t d. 
held ,>osts in the party machine Its t d '''' '"^'"’hers ^vho 

party members holding posts in the thousands of 

t.on and the economic llierarchy ^f T! , ^‘dn.inistra- 

and the gox ernments of the 000-11.^^ ’ ^ central gox'enmiej.t 
many thousands more who were not m^” hI'ejxjblics, and 
Vastnuinbers were also affected X, ^he party at all. 

nor responsible officials, but beloncmd I’^rt^' members 

actually or potentially hostile to^the . as 

^families of arrested persons and their <><' the 

3' >ves of those arrested were ^n L:. i<nprisonment. 

cmg their husbands or suffering heifflm ‘ oPcli^•or- 

frorn their children. ChildreiAy^l L ’ from them and 

parents were accused as ‘enemies of P' their 

holy denounced them. Infants were 1 led P^'b- 

of c Ked A,„i7,; “ ''-f of 1520 a„d ,„a|,e,. 

P 'nfonne.1 tliat he lia,| cnsoire l ’”'" '"' '"t 

o,... ‘ ''lo state in 
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league with Nazi Germany. 'Implicated' with him was the chief 
of the hierarchy of political commissars, Gamarnik, a member of 
the party's Central Committee, who committed suicide. A massacre 
of senior officers ensued.^ 

In the civil administration certain Commissariats were purged 
with special severity. One was Heavy Industry, of which Pyatakov . 
had been Assistant-Commissar. ^ There were severe casualties 
among engineers in heavy industrial plants and scientists whose 
work was connected with heavy industry. Another special target 
were the railways.^ Another was the Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade, whose Commissar, Rozenholz, was implicated in the Pj^ata- 
kov trial. The officials of the Commissariat of Finance suffered after 
the arrest of their Commissar, Grinko, who was tried with Buharin 
in March 1938. 

The impact of the Tezhovshchina on the non-Russian peoples is 
of special interest. The purge of 1933 in the Ukraine was now far 
exceeded. The dictator of 1933, Postyshev, and his nominal 
superior Kossior, were removed, and Hrushchov was appointed by 
Stalin as First Secretar}'^ and real dictator of the Ukraine. The purge 
went on throughout 1937. * A radical purge also took place in the 
Uzbek Communist Party. It was initiated b 3 ^ a special commission 
sent from Moscow under the Stalinist Politburo member Andrej^ev. 
The Prime Minister Faizulla Hodzhaev and the secretary of the 
party Ikramov were tried with Buharin and shot, and a purge of r 


1 The purge removed 3 out of 5 Marshals; 13 out of 15 Army Commanders; 57 o^ 
of 85 Corps Commanders; 110 out of 195 Divisional Commanders; 220 out o 
Brigade Commanders. Tower ranks of the Officer Corps were also drastically jHirged, 
but many of these officers were later released and returned to the service. Of the guilt 
or innocence of Tuhachev.ski. it can be said only that, in the mass of German archives 

made available since 1945, no trace can found. A plausible ''-'’If; 'jricli 

storv was ‘ planted ’ on the Soviet autliorities hv the German Gestapo leader I kvUricii, 

• ibrough Czechoslovak channels. A renegade'G.P U. official 
Stalin u.sed German •evidence’ against Tuhachev.ski, knowing it to be fal.se 
iiiis was connected with plans to make an agreement with Hitler already . J.'37 

of plotting vvitli the Germans is—as is reasonably certain—false, it does not 
that there was not some sort of plot by some generals to overthrow Stahn. I he t 

'''aV'lTtat'^v""rperior^^^^ for Heavy Industry. Sergo Grdjonikidze, 

Stalin’s old friend, died in mysterious circumstances early in the purge. 

3 Kaganovich, the Commissar, an intimate friend of Stalin, escaped by sacrificing 
his Lhordinates. An extraordinary category were the lormer employee.s o he 

Uinese Eastern Railway in Harbin. 'When the railway was sold f Jj/’YiVr t if 
neoDle who had always had Soviet passports, were repatriated. During flit le.hm 

thrhin/i thev were arre.sted almost to a man a.s Japane.se .spii.s. ,, , , 1 ,... ,r 

*7he purge removed all 9 members of the Ukrainian Muro M 
of the Ukrainian Council of People’s Commissars, and out ot 5/ 
the Ukrainian Communist Party’s Central Committee. For detail.s sec ^ » 

op. cit., pp. 69-72; Entsiklopedia Ukrainoznavstva, pp. 554-c>: Kowalewski, op. c 

p. 167. 
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Republics'followed. In the other Central Asian 
rcpi bl,c.s the pin-ffo was .nore discreet but no less thorough > In 

BRrrancUhc'% fpersonalities e.xcept the Gei^ian 
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* cities far fron, tl?- . persons living in 
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with foreign subject, tvitbin tl.e Soviet U,‘,Lr A^ne 

group an important category were etnplovee "of theTominrer" 

Here there was a .significant distinction Communist, ? "f"" 

democratifj countries were treated avoI. t)f western 

governments might take an interest in theirTtr'and 'Y'" 

now sought closer relations with those governments cl ^ 
of countries ruled by fascist or dirt-ft • i * Communists 
treated without merc'A- 'I'be P r , governments were 

either '■ ^ ^ communists were almost f.11 

tuner shot or imprisoned and in i Q‘t« rKa, p c i r, ‘‘imost all 
was formally dissolverl hV ti, r' • Polish Communist Party 

■aped .<.d.e S,„“. u,l'?a eln n^" 

organisntifsiic ^^ollfuss had smashed the workers’ 

organi.sations, were arrested as fascist snies Tt,aa ""ni Ker.s 

to many (Jerinan coinmiini.sts.^' The YuLslav 1 ^’^PPened 

appeared. ' ngoslav leaders mostly dis- 

The last victim of the Tezhovshchina was the securitv onl- ■ 

•stif. Vezhov was removed from his post in i r ' 

Many of the police chiefs heads if f ^'sappeared. 

nets. Heads of forced labour camj>.s. and 

' ^l^ 4’"".t‘<lci.jaii, PreUposylU ipodsotm ka k hy ! ■ 

Turkestan) and l.v it T '•"d Prej/aration o ut twt'rf 
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ilie party and n Jtl'v' ' e" ‘■‘xporience of tlie NortifV'ai 1 'vtl't-d Ironi other 

iinrlinvi',,’ /’"■*'<-/ / I.n p*;.’ 'I'h/tur^e5™”i^ meiisun/ye, I'ari.s, iy.5(), and in 

-OUK .. nns, in V. Pedijer. '/>/„ Jjtft.S. plr’iott"""'' "'’-'n- td 
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examining judges who had conducted the purge found themselves 
sharing the fate of their victims. 

The causes of the purge remain a subject of speculation. Why 
should Stalin destroy his own supporters, the men whom he had 
placed in ke}^ positions since the 1920's and on whom his power 
had been built? Why should he destroy so many of the best techni-^*- 
cal experts of tlie Soviet Union, and cripple the army which had 
been created with such care by Trotski, hVunze and Tuhachevski? 

Cyenuine fear played some part, especially in the case of charges 
of espionage. Soviet police officials' ignorance of the world outside 
the borders of tlie Soviet Union no doubt magnified their fear. 
Twenty years of propaganda had built a frightening picture of 
infinitely wily and treacherous foreign capitalists. There is also 
evidence that the N.K.V.D. makes little distinction between a hos¬ 
tile state of mind and hostile actions. One who hates the regime, 
and would like to see it overthrown, is capable of acting for its 
overthrow: the fact that he has done nothing to that end is irrele¬ 
vant. If it is a crime to have a hostile attitude to the regime, as this 
makes one capable of active treason, then one who might in certain 
circumstances have a hostile attitude is dangerous, as he is capable 
of holding the views that would make him capable of a criminal 
act. With the extraordinary capacity for pursuing a thought to its ^ 
logical conclusion, and for applying it universally without regard^ 
for any other realities, which has long been a characteristic of the 
Russian political mind, the N.K.V.D. were able more or less 
sincerely to regard as potentially guilty almost the whole popula¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

A second motive was the need for scapegoats. The Second Five 
Year Plan period (1933-7) did not require such sacrifices from the 
people as the First. Nevertheless economic hardships were still 
very severe. Moreover the people had been led to hope, in 1934 
and again in 1936, that their life would be easier, not only that their 
standard of living would improve but that there would be greater 
freedom of speech. These hopes were disappointed, partly because 
Stalin w^as discouraged by the results of the limited free discussion 
of early 1936, partly because the now genuine threat of war made 
further sacrifices necessary. Disappointment when a real improve- ^ 
ment is not sustained is often politically more dangerous than dis- f j 
content with unrelieved misery. The consequent tension calls "^ ^ 
especially for scapegoats. Stories of espionage in high places were | 
designed to increase the people's contributions for defence. Stories I 
of systematic sabotage by Pyatakov and his fellow-accused were j 
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Arctic Circle. This is perfectly true, but is less relevant than it 
would be in a western state. The communist rulers have never 
thought in terms of individual human wastage: the cliche that 
Russian man-power is inexhaustible has been repeated far in excess 
of the truth. The communist rulers have never been the cold, clear- 
minded rational master planners that western observers—botb^ 
friendly and hostile—imagine them to be. They have always been 
emotional and vindictive: their hatred of those who disagree with 
them, or appear to threaten their power, especially of those who 
can in any way be regarded as bourgeois intellectuals, has always 
far outweighed their capacity to provide the most useful emplo}^- 
ment for the small amounts of human skill at their disposal. And 
even if at times Stalin and his colleagues may have seen that slave 
labour is poor material, the vast complex of vested interests that 
was the N.K.V.D. stood in the way of a remedy. By 1939 releases did 
take place, and the number of forced labourers was greatly reduced . 
Nevertheless very large numbers still remained, and the places 
vacated by death or by release were filled by others. Kv^er since the 
Texhovshchina the N.K.V.D. has had a conscious interest in main¬ 


taining a high supply of Vstate criminals'.^ 

One final hypothesis deserves brief mention. It is that the 
purpose of the Yezhovshchina was to keep Soviet society fluid, to ^ 
prevent the formation of a stable ruling class. ^ No evidence can 
course be found to show that this was the deliberate purpose of 
Stalin or Yezhov, and it is not indeed likely that this was so. But 
that the purge in fact to some extent performed this task, that it 
was its ‘historical function', is a plausible theory. The essence of 
the purge was that it was conducted on the orders of the very 
highest authorities, and affected those who stood between thein 
and the masses. In fact the masses too suffered—persons o 
religious beliefs and of non-Russian nationality especially—bu 
relatively tliey suffered less than the intermediate strata, fhe main 
lesson of the purge was that there was no security those who 
administered the political, economic, cultural and m.htar) 
machines. These officials might enjoy privileges denied to the 
masses as long as they performed thei r functions, but they could 
be broken at a moment’s notice. How are the mighty fallen, is ^ 

\ K -1 "ft th#> fViminal Code (Ueolovny kodeks SSSH, Moscow, K938) can 1 1 j 

• li^r'iViterDretecl Grumbling can be treated as counter-revolutionary agitatio;^ 
widely interpreted, orur S sabotage, a ca.sual conversation as espionage. ^ 

'n,esr-:Lumer-fevolu&- involve farmer sentences, and thus provide the % 

"'•rT'hl;^ vi:w isTgoii:;:^^ Beck and W. Godin. Uussia,, Pur.e, .-<>50, 

pp. 217—26. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


J 

The Popular Front 

T h e significance of Hitler's triumph was at first lost on the 
communist leaders in Moscow and their German subordi¬ 
nates. Neither Comintern nor K.P.D. would admit that the 
German working class had suffered a disaster. On l5th February 
1933, Radek wrote: 'A party that receives six million votes, 
deeply linked with the whole history of the German working class, 
cannot be dismissed from the balance-sheet of history.' The Comin¬ 
tern organ Rundschau declared on 1st April 1933: "The momentary 
calm after the victory of fascism is only a passing phenomenon. 
The rise of the revolutionar}^ tide will inevitably continue. The 
resistance of the masses against fascism will inevitably increase. 
The open dictatorship of fascism destroys all democratic illusions, ^ 
frees the masses from the influence of the social democrats, ar\c\^ 
thus accelerates the speed of Germany's march towards the pro- { 
letarian revolution.'^ This eloquent April-foolery was poor con¬ 
solation to the communist leaders in Hitler's prisons and concen¬ 
tration-camps. The Reichstag fire, the expulsion of the Commu¬ 
nists from the cowed assembly, the mass arrests and the Brown 
Terror made little impression on the Comintern. Refusing to 
admit defeat, Moscow ordered the party to ignore the terror and 
act openly, to hold street demonstrations and distribute leaflets as 
if a revolutionary situation still existed. Thus hundreds of party 
organisers who might have been saved for underground woi k were 
exposed and arrested. Within a few months the once impressive 
K.P.D. ceased to be a force of any importance. Small illegal 
groups continued to exist under the Nazi regime, but their efforts, 
however heroic, had not the slightest effect on German policy. 
Not until 1945 was a German Communist Party created from. . 

nothing by the Soviet military authorities. . . A 

Communist policy changed only after the policy of the Soviet 

1 Quoted in Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soeviet Russia^ 1929~194U Vol. I. j 
p. 67. 
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even Asiatic countries. The Comintern’s new slogans expressed 
the genuine feelings of* millions of workers, intellectuals and 

iu countries misruled by dictatorial cheques or menaced by 
CJerman, Italian or Japanese aggression. Judged by its propaganda 
appeal, the Popular Front was the most successful tactic ever 
adopted by the Comintern in peacetime. Its adoption was in fact 
a concession made by Moscow to the mood of the masses, which 
Moscow for once accurately diagnosed. It may in fact be argued 
that the Popular Front was imposed not by the communist parties 
on the masses but by the masses on the communist parties.^ 
Nevertheless the period of the Popular Front was a period of 

defeats for international communism. 

This was in part due to the failure of the governments of France 

and Britain to offer political resistance to the three aggressive 
Powers at a time when political resistance could still have achieved 
results The weakness shown in London and Pans caused niany 
smaller states to choose the attractive but disastrous policy of co¬ 
operation with the fascist Powers. The years 1.935-9 were a period 
of bloodless victories for Hitler and Mussolini and of cheap inilitao’ 
triumphs for Japan. Millions of persons throughout the world 

from politicians and intellectuals to simple peasants and '^o^kers 

* • 1 wTs the ‘ idea of the future . The great- 

were convinced that fasc ism was tnt luea ui Wism 

est blow dealt by the ^^'estern Powers to the will to resist fascism 

was, of course, the 1938 surrender at Munich. 

But the failures of the Popular Front tactic were also due to 

internal disunity, to the mutual suspicion between t le communis s 
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Cliamber of Deputies. This incident was followed by a communist 
counter-demonstration on 9th February, and a big demonstration 
by the C.G.T. on 12th February, in which the communists in¬ 
structed their followers to take part. After this, though the com¬ 
munist leaders continued to denounce the socialists, a spontaneous 
movement for unity between all working-class parties and organisa¬ 
tions developed, with mass support from within both socialist and 
communist ranks. In June 1934 socialist and communist leaders 
made a pact of common action in defence of democratic liberties, 
opposition to rearmament and hostility to fascism in Germany and 
Austria. When, during the visit of Prime Minister Laval to Mos¬ 
cow to sign the Franco-Soviet pact, Stalin and Laval issued on 
15th May 1935 a joint statement to the effect that Stalin approved 
French measures of defence, the French communists dropped their 
opposition to rearmament. In this they were followed more hesi¬ 
tantly by the socialists, who still had an important pacifist wing. 
In the first months of 1935 co-operation of the parties of the left 
became a realitv- A Comite national de rassetnblernent populaire was 
created to formulate a common programme. The unity of action 
of .socialists, communists and radicals was formally asserted on 
14th July 1.935. The traditional commemoration of the fall of the 
Bastille was held in common. A great procession marched froin 
the Place de la Bastille to the Place de la Republique, headed by ^ 
the chief socialist and communist leaders and by the Radical Party 
leader Daladier. Negotiations for reunification of the two tra e 
union organisations, socialist-led C.G.T. and communist-contro e 
C.G.T.U., had begun in October 1934, had been broken off, u 
were resumed with greater energy after the 14th July demonstia 
tion. In September 1935 congresses of both organisations approve 
4-1^^ i-kC v^iinifion tir»n an d this was achieved in March 1936. 


m 


the principle of reunification, and this was achieved in 
The C.G.T.U. representatives argued fiercely for the specific com¬ 
munist points of view on trade union organisation and on the 
internal and international political affiliations of the future united 
body. But on all three points they were outvoted by tvvo-thirds 
majorities Such was the determination of Moscow to secure unity 
of action that the C.G.T.U. was allowed to accept reunion on the 

old C.G.T.'s terms rather than on its own.» r u t.- .1 

The es.sential preliminary work for the formation of the rrench 
Popular Front had thus been accomplished, in response to the ^ 
needs of the French political situation, before the 7th Congress of 
the Comintern met in Moscow. At the Congress in fact the agree- 
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1 Mcntreuil, op. cit.> pp. 460-71 
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tlie liypotheses attributing them to secret and sinister influences 
are convincing. They were certainly not a bid for dictatorial power 
by the communists. The communists in fact were placed in an 
embarrassing position. As usual they tried to have their cake and 
eat it. Communist deputies made speeches in the occupied factories, 
and communist spokesmen declared on all possible occasions that! 
the correct wa.y to solve the crisis was to grant all the demands of) 
the workers. But at tlie same time the communists were pledged to 
minimise class hatred and to maintain French national unity, in 
alliance with Soviet Russia against Nazi Germany. 

The strike wax e came to an end when the government imposed 
arbitration on employers and workers by the * Matignon agree¬ 
ments' of June. These were however modest gains. In the following 
months prices rose and there w ere important exports of capital. 

In October it became necessary to devalue the franc. In March 
1987 Blum announced a ‘pause' in his reform programme. This 
disappointed his w^orking-class supporters without reconciling his 
business-class opponents. In June Blum resigned wlien the Senate 
refused his request for exchange control, designed to stop the con¬ 
tinuing export of capital. This was really the end of the Popular 
Front. The governments led by the radicals Chau temps and 
Oaladier w'ere supported by the left until the autumn of 1988, but 
their policy was cautious and conservative. The liopes of an in- ^ 
creased influence in polic\^ for the working class in general and / 

the communists in particular were not fulfilled. 

The failure of its social and economic policy was not however 
the onl}^ reason for the Popular Front's defeat. Fcjually important 
were its defeats in foreign policy, and especially in the Spanish 
Civil War. Sympathy for the rival forces in Spain greatly widened 
the breach between left and right in France. It gave to Frenc i 
internal politics in these years a quality of ideological fanaticism 
such as had not been seen in France for a long time. It helped t() 
undermine the democratic foundations of French government and 
morally to disarm France in the face of fascist aggiession. 

Though a country of indisputably western culture, Spain had, 
as we have seen, a social structure and political traditions which 
resembled those of Central, or even Eastern, rather than Western 
Europe.' In many parts of the country great estates belonged to 
aristocratic landowners, who employed numbers of landless^ 
labourers. The Catholic Church had great wealth—not so much in ^^ 

^The lx?st account of tlie political and social background of twentieth-century 
Spain is C Jerald Brennan, The Spanish Labyrinth, 1.^>^1S. 
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workers of Barcelona to support the Catalan nationalists. After the 
disaster the demand for unity of all the forces of the left became very 
strong. In 1935 a new agreement was made, for common action at 
tlie parliamentary election of 1936, between republicans, Catalans, 
socialists and communists. This was the Spanish Popular Front. 
The name and the policy coincided with the Comintern's new l ^ 
tactics, but the agreement owed little to the influence of the Spanish 
Communists—far the weakest of the four parties. It was a product 
of Spanish conditions, of the conviction that only unity of the left 
could save Spain from a fascist regime. Most important of all, the 
anarchists, whose principles would not allow them to put forward 
parliamentary candidates of their own, told their supporters to go 
to the polls and to vote for the candidates of Popular PTont parties. 

The election was held in February 1936, and the Popular Front 


won a substantial majority. 

During tlie first half of 1936 the republican leaders, once more 
in power, showed no more determination to tackle Spain's funda¬ 
mental social problems than they had shown in 1931. The hopes of 
the masses, especially of the landless peasants, remained unsatis¬ 
fied. On the other hand the right, realising that if it observed the 
rules of constitutional government, it was doomed to defeat. 


decided to reverse by force the verdict of the polls. Army generals 
and fascist politicians prepared for rebellion. There were minor 
riots, and assassinations were committed on both sides. The most 
important victim was the leader of the right, Calvo Sotelo, killed 
early in July. Sotelo's death precipitated the generals' revolt, 
which took place on 18th July. 

Military revolts were an old institution in Spain: there was 
nothing surprising about this one. The republican politicians of the 
Madrid government wavered, and even opened negotiations with 
some of the generals. But at this point policy was taken out of the 
republican politicians' hands by the masses. A workers' rising 
burst forth in the main cities, led in Madrid by the socialists and 
the U.G.T. and in Barcelona by the anarcho-syndicalists and the 
C.N.T. Determined not to be cheated of their hopes by militarists 



or by bourgeois liberals, the workers made their own bid for power. I 

In the next days republican forces were improvised, both from J 

those regular units which remained loyal to the government and 
from the ‘militias' or private armies created by socialists, anarch- ^ 
ists, communists and dissident Marxists (P.O.U.M.). These 
motley forces quickly beat the rebels in the east and part of the f 
south but were unable to reconquer the north-west, west and 
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fluence of the Spanish communists in the counsels of government 


grew. 

In return for their help the Soviet leaders and their Spanish 
disciples demanded three things. First, the irregular militias must 
be replaced by a regular disciplined army. Secondly, social revolu¬ 
tion must be postponed until after victory. Factories and estates * 
whose owners had been killed or had fled to the enemy, were to ; 
be administered by the public authorities while the war lasted, but 
their ultimate disposal was not to be decided. Experiments with 
new types of social organisation, in industry or in agriculture, 
must be dropped. Thirdly, the enemies of the communists within 
the Republican camp must be removed from all power or influence. 
These enemies were not on the right but on the left. The republi¬ 
cans in Madrid and the Catalan nationalists ( Esqiierra) in Barce¬ 
lona, both bourgeois parties, supported the communists' drive for 
a regular army and social stability. They found the communists 
moderate and efficient allies in defence. With the socialists the 


communists had uneasy but outwardly correct relations. The 
anarcho-syndicalists opposed the communists' military and social 
policy, and the communists cordially disliked them in return. The 
communists' greatest hatred however was reserved for the 
P.O.U.M., w^hich they accused^—^not entirely correctly—of being 
a Trotskist party, and whose main leader, Andres Nin, had long ^ 
represented the Spanish Communist Party at the Comintern in / 
Moscow, until he had broken with it in the late 1920 s. 

During the first half of 1937 the P.S.U.C. in Catalonia gathered 
under its banner most of the moderates, and also gained some 
ground among the workers at the expense of the anarcho-syndical¬ 
ists. It was generously helped by the Soviet consul, and the head 
of the Soviet trade delegation. ^ The crisis came in May 1937 
with street-fighting in Barcelona, apparently started by the 
anarchists. Tlie anarchist and P.O.U.M. forces were defeateti, and 
the central government resigned. The left socialist leader, Largo 
Caballero, 2 whom the communists did not trust, was replaced as 
Premier by the more accommodating Dr. Negrin. In the new 
ministry the communists had greater influence. During the 
Barcelona fighting the unfortunate Nin was mysteriously killed. 


1 Tlie consul, Antonov-Ovsecnko, had been iiead of the Military-Uevolutioiiary 
Committee of tiie Petrograd soviet which had prepared the November 1 cvo u 




1017. 11* 

2 Caballero had become Premier in September 1936, succeeding tbe 

ministry. The change was formal rather than real. Already in the summer ol KA 

real power lay not with the republican politicians but with the socialists. 
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and Negrin obligingly banned the P.O.U.M.i By this time the 
coinnuinists, strongly entrenched in tlie army, also had consider¬ 
able control over the Security Police. There were even .special 
prisons managed by communists, with advice from experts of the 

Soviet N.K.V.D., in which the chief victims were those suspected 
of Trotsk ism. 
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communists still wished to fight on. But war-weariness was now 
widespread on the Republican side. Continuation of the war was 
increasingly regarded as a private policy of the communists, de¬ 
signed to achie\ e aims concealed from the Spanish people. A group 
of officers led by Colonel Casado, and supported by the right-wing 
socialist Julian Besteiro, seized power and surrendered to Franco. 
Before this had been achieved there had been fighting between 
Casado’s men and the communists, and some communists had been 


executed in cold blood on Casado’s orders. 

If the Popular Fronts of fi'rance and Spain had ended in defeat, the 
first in confusion and the second in tragedy, in other West 
European countries there was not even temporary success. In Britain 
and Scandinavia, though Popular Front anti-fascist slogans made 
an impression on liberal and socialist intellectuals, the socialist 
parties refused to make common cause with the communists, and 
no Popular Fronts were formed. In Germany and Italy all anti¬ 


fascist groups were helpless. 

In the Balkans the Popular Front period brought a small but 
substantial increase of strength to the communists. In Yugoslavia, 
where the Communist Party was still illegal, it recruited numerous 
and courageous members among university students and gradu¬ 
ates and enjoyed a measure of vague sympathy from a much 
wider section of the population. No Popular Front was formally 
created but members and sympathisers of the Communist Party 
played a part in bringing together various democratic bourpois 
and peasant parties in opposition to the dictatorial and increasingly 
pro-Axis government. The association of communism with Russia 
Ld France, the two foreign states most popular among the Serbs, 
assisted the communist cause. In Bulgaria the same tendency 
existed on a smaller scale. The international background was less 
favourable, for although most Bulgarians loved Russia there was 
much less fear of Germany than in Yugoslavia. The dictatorship ot 
King Boris was however about as unpopular with the Bulgarians 
as was that of Milan Stojadinovic with the Yugoslavs. There was 
no formal Popular Front in Bulgaria, but the left wing of tie 
Acrarian movement co-operated more closely with the communists. 
Both parties were illegal and persecuted, and both attracted support 
from the intelligentsia as well as from peasants and workers, n 
Greece the Communist Party became for the first time an important^ 
factor duriner the brief period of free parliamentary governmen 
S fono5.d the restoration of King George II in November 
I93r,. In the parliament elected in 1936 the communists had fifteen 
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solidly for democracy, but they were unable to influence more than 
the working class of the capital and a few other towns. The Hungar¬ 
ian peasants had no effective representation: the Independent Small 
Farmers’ Part}' was a curious assortment of peasant tribunes, bour¬ 
geois radicals and romantic reactionary nationalists. In Roumania 
the main democratic force, the National Peasant Party, had disinr 
tegrated under the pressure of the economic depression and the 
intrigues of King Carol II. In both countries the rising revolutionary 
movement was fa.scist. The anti—Semitic pro—Nazi Iron Guard in 
Roumania used slogans of both national and social revolution to 
attract both the university youth and a large part of the peasants and 
workers. Though subsidised by Roumanian industrialists and land- 
owners and by emissaries of Nazi Germany, it cannot be regarded 
as a mere tool of capitalists or of Berlin; it enlisted much genuine 
rev’olutionary enthusiasm. In the autumn of 1938 its leaders were 
shot by Carol IPs police, and its supporters were fiercely pursued, 
f'a.scist groups in Hungary appeared later, and were at first 
too disunited to be strong. But in August 1938 the two main 
groups fused to form the Arrow Cross Party. Subsidised from Ger¬ 
many and mildly combated by the Hungarian government, this 
party made some appeal to discontented peasants and miners, though 
it could not shake the hold of the socialists on the factory workers. 

The first communist experiment with a Popular Front tactic ^ 
thus proved a failure in Europe. The Popular Front was successfuF^ 
only where a genuine and effective demand for unity of democratic 
for4s already existed, and where national resistance to the fascist 
Powers was a real issue. The communists did not create the de¬ 
mand but yielded to it. Having thereby won much popularity for 
themselves, they tried to exploit the Popular Front for their party 
aims, and failed. One is tempted to conclude that the Popular Front 
would have been more successful if the communists had had nothing 
to do with it. This conclusion however misses the point. It 
would be justified if the communists had been mainly concerned to 
ensure the triumph of the democratic forces in countries threatened 
internally or externally by fascism. For most members of commu¬ 
nist parties in such countries this was no doubt the principal aim, 
but for Moscow it was only a secondary consideration. Moscow s 
aim was to strengthen the position of Soviet Russia. Alliance witK . 
the Western Powers was one possible course: another was allian^ 
with Nazi Germany. When the first did not produce results, the- 
was arloDted.i The Popular Fronts were intended, if circum- 


1 Tlierc is something to be said for the view tliat Stalin was trying to do a deal with 
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stances were favourable, to give the coinniunists—aim ivio.scow 
—a share, perhaj)s even a major share, in the gov ernment of tiieir 
countries: if circumstances were unfavoural)le they c-ould pursue 
useful rearguard actions. Democratic unity and resistance to fas¬ 
cism vvmuld have gained if the communist jvarties Iiad disso)ve<l 
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Hic coinniunists made much better use of the new patriotic 
mood of the people than did Chiang. Soon after the 7th Comintern 
Congress, at which the Popular F'ront policy had been forcibly 
defended by Wang Ming, now the party's delegate in Moscow, on 
1st August 1935 the Chinese Communist Party launched an appeal 
for a united front of Communists and Kuomintang against the . 
invaders. Chiang ignored the offer, and persisted in his plans to; 
destroy the communists. In his view, the admittedly desirable aim 
of unity against Japan could only be achieved when the ' Red Bandits’ 
had been wiped out. He professed to believe that this could soon 
be done. The historian may recognise that there was much to be 
said for Chiang’s basic attitude: he was head of the legal govern¬ 
ment, the communists were rebels, and they, not he, were obstruc¬ 
ting national unity. But Chiang’s tactics and propaganda were 
foolish. By refusing to begin resistance to Japan, he enabled the 
communists to appear as the true patriots, and made himself appeal 
the obstacle to unity and the persecutor of patriotism. ^ 

Tlie patriotic movement gathered strength despite Cliiang Kai- 
shek. On 9th December 1935 the Peking students organised a 
demonstration which demanded an end to civil war, restoration of 
civil liberties and resistance to Japan. Similar demonstrations took 
place in other university towns of China in the following weeks^ 

In a speech to Communist Party * activists ’ on 27th December 1935 
Mao Tse-tung formulated in greater detail the united front policy. 
‘The task before the Party’, he said, 'is to integrate the activities 
of the Red Army with all the activities of the workers, peasants, 
students the petty bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie of the 
whole country and to form out of this integration a united national¬ 
revolutionary front.During the first half of 1936 the communists 
helped to form a' National Salvation ’ movement. This w as designed 
to enlist persons of all social classes, and of most political opinions 
and of none. Its greatest successes were won among workers and 
students in the towns. On 31st May it held a meeting in Shangliai 
to found an ‘All-China Federation of National Salvation Unions . 
This movement, in which communist influence was strong, was 

ijersecutecl by Chiang, but won some public sympatliy. 

On 12th December 1936, while Chiang was visiting the bead- 


f 


quarters of Chang Hsueh-liang at Sian, he was arrested by his host. 

__ * 1 u 1.. 1 Kt/ lAJiHino’ communist v^noii 



He was visited in his captivity by the leading communist Chou^ 
En-lai, who joined the Young Marshal in urging him to res.^ .y 


Japan, promising if he would do this that the communists uould 

•Quoted in Hu Cliiao-mu, Thirty Tears of the Communist Party of China, 19.',]. p. -W- 
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in France’s Moslem territories nationalism.triumphed over left 
trends, and to some extent sought inspiration from fascist Italy 
or Nazi Ciermany. Nowhere in the Middle Fast or North Africa 

was communism a force of any importance. 

In the Far East outside China communist influence was very 
small but perhaps increasing. Young Indian intellectuals were 
attracted by the anti-fascivSt slogans of the Fopulai hroiit. In Japan 
a Japan Masses Party was formed in f'ebruary 1957, with a Popular 
Front tendency, and undoubtedly influenced by communist tactics. 
The social democratic Soci^il Masses Party rejected proposals for 
a Popular Front. At the March 1957 election to the Japanese 
parliament, the two parties togeth(‘r jM)lled twice as many votes 
as the socialists had won at the j:>receding election in 1956. The 
Japan Masses Party was howexer banned in December K9.37, while 
the Social Masses Party came under militarist and nationalist in¬ 
fluence, and dissolv'cd itself in July 

In Indonesia a small illegal communist party was organised in 
1.93,5. There was also a small heretical communist group which 
supported Tan Malaka, a Comintern veteran who since 1928 had 
been regarded by Moscow as a Trotskist. In April 1937 was forme 
a legal party of the left, tlie Indonesian People’s Movement 
(Gerindo). Its leaders, who included the socialist Sjarifoeddin, 
followed the Popular Front line, regarded fascism and Japanese, 
imperialism as the main enemies, and were even willing to co- 

operate with the Dutch. ^ 

LATIN AMERICA 

During the lf).‘i()’s the C:omintern began t(> pay attention to 
I atin America. Cheat contrasts in wealth, racial d.fferen.es and 
Lbits „r dictatorship and palace revolt,tiot. made tlo.e va« regron 
.seem attractive ground for revolutionary activities. Ihc SpamsH 
civil war naturally made an impression on the Spani.sh-spea mg 
peoples of America. Fascist movements made their appearance on 
the continent, and were strengthened both by the 
mic influence of CJermany and Japan and by 

communities of Cierman, Italian and Japanese origin Thus 

hardly or not at all assimilated by their new 
internal conflicts offered an opportunity to 
strategic importance of Latin America was an 
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Tlie exception that did not fit tliis pattern was Mexico, Here in 
1910 an armed revolt by an upriglit and moderate constitutionalist 
against tlie long dictatorsliip of Porfirio Diaz had let loose a social 
revolution. Tlie peasants had fought a long and cruel guerrilla for 
the land. The assassination of the peasant leader Zapata in 1919 
marked the defeat of the exti'emists. The new rulers settled down 
to enjoy the fruits of power. Like the colonels who had made their 
career under the re\’olutionarv banner of Pilsudski in Poland, the 
victors of the Mexican revolution lost much of their fervour and 
almost all their jourity- Yet the revolution had done more than re- 
jilace one ruling cli(jue Iw another. The jiolitical power of the land¬ 
lords and of the C’atholic C’luircli was broken: tlie process involved 
years of cruel religious persec iition. Some land was redistributed to 
the peasants. The industrial workers began to play a part: the 
governnu'iit created trade uifuins and gave them a privileged 
position in the state. A Mexican bourgeoisie was in formation, and 
difiered fundamentally from the former ruling class by its fierce 
nationalism. Whereas the old rulers had felt themselves Kuropeans, 
and had never been cpiite sure whether Mexico was their home, 
the new leaders and the mestizo masses who supported them were 
quite sure that they were Mexicans, were fiercely 'anti-imperialist 
and distrustful of Europe and especially of the United States.^ In 
short, in Leninist terms, Mexico had made her bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion. Mexico vv'as a sort of democracy, turbulent and tough, but 
with the same sort of freedom as, for instance, the Sei bia of 

] I t. 

In the mid-l9;30\s the three most interesting couiUries from the 
point of view of communist opportunities were Brazil, Mexico and 
Peru. In Brazil Cietulio Vargas had establi.shed a dictatorship m 
1930. His regime was something new. I he old oligarchy of wea t ly 
magnates from Sao Paulo state had been defeated. Vargas appealed 
to the middle class and to some extent to the poor. His social 
dema<»'ogy had a mildly fascist fiavour. The economic Iiardships o 
the vTorld depressioirbrought him both his supporters and Jus 
enemies. In Brazil there was a small Communist Party. Its leader 
was Luis Carlos Prestes, formerly an army officer, who already m 
1904 had made a small revolt and led a small force on ^ 

March through tlie wilds of the western provinces, and bad later 
spent some years in Mo.scow. General economic misery, peasant ^ 

1 For a discussion of these issues, see V\ I annenhauin, Mt' iito. Ihf‘ Sin/frg/ejor / enc 
at\d liread^ New \ ork. m.»0. 
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land hunger, and di.scontont witli Vardas within tin- anny, ofTpred 
tne Brazilian cnninninists some oj^portiinitie.s. 
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The attitude of the communists to A.P.R.A. was similar to their 
attitude to the Kuomintang in the 1920’s: they considered it a 
petty bourgeois movement capable of serving the interests of the 
proletariat and in particular capable of damaging the imperialist 
enemy of Soviet Russia. 

In the autumn of 19.34 a secret conference of Latin American ^ 
conimunist.s wa.s held in Montevideo.^ The conference made the 
diagnosis that could be expected. It noted three main conflicts. 

The first was tlie internal class struggle, of workers against 
capitalists and especially of peasants against landowners. The 
second was the conflict of the Indians and mestizos with the 
European ruling classes. Tlie third wa.s the conflict of the bour¬ 
geoisies of the Latin American nations with foreign imperialist 
interests which were dictating to them unfavourable conditions of 
trade, and were hindering their industrialisation. The conference 
expected that, in their struggle with the imperialists, the bour¬ 
geoisies would be compelled to conciliate the rnas.ses, and that this 
would make the task of the communists easier. The conference pro¬ 
duced the well-worn Leninist phrases on the land question and the 
national question, and its slogans about the struggle of the masses 
and the national bourgeoisie against the imperialists ^d their 
latifundiary-compradore agents recall the experience of China, 
is not without significance that at the 7th Congress of the Coinin^,^ 
tern in July 19.35 it was Wang Ming who spoke on the Latin J 

American situation.* . , 

The first attempt at a Popular Front in Latin America was 

National Liberation Alliance formed in 19.35 in Brazil. 1 us wa 

inspired by communists, included non-coinmunist trade union anc 

LrrJiy officer groups, and had Luis Carlos Prestes for its diairmam 

The Comintern’s hopes of this movement were however quit y 

destroyed. The Brazilian dictator Vargas claimed to ’>ave - 

ravelled a communist plot of rebellion, arrested the Alliance 

leaders and imprisoned Prestes for ten years. Vargas used the plot 

to strengthen his own legal powers, and in 1.937 i ega ^ j 

He made use in 1937 of a fascist movement called . 

by Plinio Salgado, but liaving won complete ^ 

them. The Integralistas in some ways resemb ed the ' 

Iron Guard: their fascist doctrines included both social re\o 
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> V. Cortes, Etapobyedwyonnavonatswnalnovo frmita v countries of 

^mcr,t/(The stage of the united national front m the revolutions 

Latin America), in Revolyulswnny VoRok, 1.9.'J5, No. 4. 

2 Wang Ming s speech is given in lull in nevoiymsw i y 
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ary demagogy and an emphasis on religion.i Vargas’ tactics towards 
hem also recall the tactics of King Carol towards the Iron Cnard': 
argas was less brutal and more successful than Carol hut this 
must be attributed at least as much to his more fa\ourLble geo- 
graphical situation as to his superior wisdom or virtue. 

Ihe second Latin American Popular Front appeared in Chile. 

adooT opposition to the measures of repression 

kft but n '' ' Alessandri, formerly a man of tl.e moderate 

radicals r ! conservative and dictatorial. Tlie l-ront included 
dical.s, socialists and communists. ^ In 1,9.‘38 the parties of the 

rent agreed to support the Uadical Party leader Aguirre as 

strengthened by"a breach 

was lield . candulate and tlie biscists. Tlie election 

uas held m December 1,988, and Aguirre won by a small majority. 

-CC .). . Ste\cnhoii, '1 he Chilean Popular FronI, PliilaJelpliia, 1912. 
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The Nazi-Soviet Pact 


M ()S(M)\v*.s iiccc]'>ttincc <>t *x trc<ity with Ntizi Oernitiny, 

which calk'd itself a non-aggression pact and was in tact 
an aggrc'ssic>n j'jac't direc'ted against koland and the Baltic 
states, \vas aTact of foreign policy by the government of a Great 
Powerd 'I'he Soviet government had its reasons. One was that it 
had no confidc'iicc in MM. l)aladic*r and Chambeilain. Since 
Munich, it had been convinced- tlioiigh wrongly—that these two 


were cKs’lng all the arts of diplomacy ‘to persnacle Hitler to attack 
tlie Soviet Union. \N hen the evidence of hostility between them 
and Hitler became undeniable, the Soviet leaders believed—per¬ 
haps somewhat less wrongly—that if tliey aligned themselves 


diplomatically with the Western Powers, and war broke out, the 
Soviet Union would bear the brunt of tlie (Jerman onslaught, while 
the b'rench and British sat behind the Maginot line and watclied. ^ 
The second reason was that the 2>jr//or'.c//r/;/«c7 had reduced the r 
armed forces and civil administration of the Soviet Union to such 
a pitiful c'.onditic)n that it could not face war. The third reason was 
that the Soviet leaders believed that the Anglo-French and C,erman 
forces w'oiild be sullicientlv well balanc.ed to ensure a long anc 
nuituallv exhausting war. While ‘the imperialists’ exhausted each 
other ‘ the land of socialism’ would grow' stronger m peac e. J.att 
on a diancc would come to intervene in fa\ our of world revoliition, 

in favour, that is, of the extension of the Stalini-st 
part of the world. Meanwhile eastern Poland, the Baltic state. 

and Bessarabia would be substantial gams. 

These arguments could carry conviction to intelligent pcc,p c 
though in fact they were unsound. They were uraound Musc 

based on an unsound_military^ap,>recianon._Ihe , 


strength—as opposed to the long-term war potential 
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ancl Britain was far inferior to tliat of Gormanv in i-o as it 

had been in 1914. F-rance had been saved in l.<n I- bv tlie fact tliat 
tie Germans had Iiad to fiolit on a second front against Hussia. 
By dejn-iving France of a second front in Hussia irained a 

neat niysr-.space, but ensured that wlien the Cierinan attack did 
come, tliere would be no second front to hell) lier. 'I'he terrible 

. . , , ' people in 19M-4 were in lara;e jiart due 

to otalin s blunder of Aujrust lf),‘j.9. 

e\ .*n'd-^*”'’ "^'"i So\ iet foreign policy, adopted for .serious 

1 if unsound reasons of Russian state interest, was quickiv made 

I 'd n" f" P "as not even the for- 

r.mc ' Comintern Kxecutive ( ommittee, let 

K a Comintern C ongress to reverse the decisions of the 7th 
Cmigress of 19.-15. The new line was simply given out b^• the 8o) ie^ 

politA*’of H*, !"s uere to praise the ‘peace 

the war’ ‘ Cnion, which had •j)re\ented an extension of 

their count^r^'""""''" belligerent countries were to denounce 

munisfs ' ‘""ix-nahst’. As the German com- 

tive v^b ''n '^^■'^C-rn war efforts: ‘objec- 

m' c’ Comintern line benefited Flitler. 

the forrf ^23rd August j)roudlv claiming to be in 

^ now sudd "’f against the Axis imperialists, was 

lords to ius ifv S ^ r 1^^‘tred on the Polish land- 

lor Peace\ i l \-H<• eastern Poland, and to agitate 

bv the F'rencl, J t, Party was dissolved 

its rank T ,f communists from 

seats V; ':, Deputies in the Chamber kept their 

nclu idiials, only chan^in^ the name of tlieir faf rirm t 

IToup ■ On 1st October the leader of the 

I'resid’ent ,!f 'tl,o ^o FAIouard Herriot, 

summoned to debate'th-^^*’ l^arliainent be specially 

■peace proposal ^'1'" conclusion of peace. The letter referred to 
proposals had in fact been made to H. i m Soviet 

joint stalmrurwitl 'p^ ; t 

that the (Jerinan J^'l^l^e'ttfop on 28th September, to the 

-Cnon effort to n t an emd ^'"^^irtake a coin- 

bail it would tiL n I V i’ and that if the effort sliould 

lor the c i ^ti responsible 

cujuinuation of tlie war’ ^ If woe wii-n * i- i 
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r'rcncli coniniunists were now supporting, on instructions from 
Moscow. Hie letter to Herriot was followed by the arrest of those 
who supported On 4th October the Party's leader, Maurice 
Thorez, who was serving as a N.C.O. in the army, deserted from 
his unit. He fled clandestinely to Belgium, thence later to Switzer¬ 
land, and in the summer of 1940 reached Moscow, where he re- ^ 
maincd until 1941. At tlie end of March 1940 the forty-four com- 
inunist Deputies were tried before a militar}^ tribunal of the Paris 
area for illegally reconstituting the Communist Party in contra¬ 
vention of the decree of 26'th September.^ 

Hie communists were now an illegal organisation, hunted by 
the police. They did their best to spread defeatist propaganda. They 
wei’c able to exploit the disillusionment of the French working 
class, whicli ever since the collapse of the Popular Front had felt 
itself to be ( heatetl of its rights. The alleged need to purge the 
factories of ('ommunists, on the ground that they might commit 
sabotage, was probably abused by employers who wished to revenge 
themseh es on tlie French workers for tlie mental discomfort which 
they had caused them under the Popular Front. Anti-communist 
action became to some extent anti-working-class action, and to 
that extent helped the communists' subversive efforts. 

However it would be a mistake to exaggerate tlie importance of 
communist defeatism in army or factories. The defeat of France 
in 1940 was a military defeat. The speed of the French collapse 
was due to the inferiority of the command, equipment and strategy 
of the F rench arm\' to those of the Oerman, but the outcome of 
the conflict was due to the fact that FYance had to face a power with 
twice her man-power and more than twice Iier industrial power, 
without a considerable ally on land. The British forces did their 
duty, but—as always in the early stages of a war fought by Britain 
_their numbers were far too small. In September 1914 it had been 


tlie Russian army which, by engaging a great part of the German 
forces, liad enabled the French to win on the Marne. In 1940 the 
Russian army held aloof. Stalin himself, rather than his French 

stooges, dealt France her death-blow. 

Once France had been beaten, however, the French communists 

tried to make the best of the situation. With a curious naivety they 


\ 



sought to make a parallel between 1940 and 1917. When the .* 
German army smashed Russian imperialism, the result had been J 




> The action of the French Communist Party during the . ' 

minutely analysed in A. Rossi, I^s commtmistesfranfaispemiajil la drole deguerre, I an.. 

1950 . 

2 Thirty-six were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, eight to four years . 
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tlic Bolshevik Rex'oliition. Now the (rcrnian arni\' had siiiashed 

hrencli imperialism: therefore the result must l)e \ ietorv of the 

French coininunists. On ‘Jr>th June the comiminisis e\ en .se?it a 

letter to the propaganda section of tlie German coininatid in l\aris, 

in which they requested permission for theii- jxqier IlumnniU' to 

appear legally. Ihcy claimed to have Iteen the onl\' f rench party 

that resolutely opposed the war against Germany. Tiiev jiromised 

to denounce Briti.sh imperialism and to pursue a policy Of Fi-anco- 

Soviet friendship which ‘would be the complement of tlie (;erman- 

Soviet pact and so would create the conditions of a tiurable pe ace ' 

The Germans, not wi.shing to strengthen the influence in France 

of then uni eliable Soviet ally, refused thi.s recpiest, but during l.OK) 

they treated the communists mildly. In their illegally iniblisheil 

paper, the communists denounced' J)e Gaulle as an' ‘agent of 

Fngli.sh finance’. One of their former Deputies wrote to Marshal 

Petain, asking to be allowed to testify at the Riom trial against 

Leon Blum for his ‘warmongering’ policy. This retiuest too was 
refused. 

pursued a similar policy in Czechoslovakia. 
Ifieir underground propaganda denounced the C’zech leaders of 
Na^i ■ P,.„,e<,on„o• rcacionaric.,. a„.l aapi.alia.s, I'u, "1 
c enoLiuced still more fiercely/ the activities of the exiled ex-Presi- 
dent Henes and other ‘British imperialist agents’. As lon<.- as 
itler and Stahn were allies, Czech communists refrained fVom 
uiging resistance to Hitler. There must e\ en be no incitement 
against the German army of occupation. Tlie ca iine of Bene.s’s 
supporters in Czechoslovakia was that they were ‘.sowing hatred 

uniform^’ ^ towards German workers clad in niilitarv 

activities ‘objectively’ benefited 
Hitler. The \ugoslav communists, who since l.n.'Ui h'ad been the 

pearhead of the anti-fa.scist movement, especially among tli - 

.1 tcl gentsia, now concentrated all their venom against I-Vance 

ri am. This cost them the .sympathy of that .section of the 

A. nos.si, IM du parti anumunhte l-aris. mw. ,,p. H,o m, 

(I k nuvemu vttSzstvi, Prague 19iS pn ‘M.V-ir Mnidmva k nove vahe 

Oi..r..l IW.-rs ii, D.l,;, ..us .-..inmorMoriu-. in /k- "'I 

Mudents saw fit to insult the nieinorv of' i m-.,, i ‘I i‘ ^ ^ Ligoslav comiimnist 

Iivi-S by breaking up tbc- coiiiiiK-inoration witb i"" '.''''>‘*'■'•>1^ <>f .Serbiau 

iiiipcTialism. nniKmoration uitb a demonstration against l■VelKll 
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Serbian intelligentsia which earlier had followed their lead. The 
Bulgarian coininunists, by the same policy, probabl}^ gained sup¬ 
port. The average Serb regarded Russia and France as his country's 
best friends among the Great Powers, the average Bulgarian, 
Russia and Germany. The Franco-Soviet pact had been popular 
with most social and political groups in Yugoslavia: the Soviet- ^ 
Cierman pact was similarly popular in Bulgaria. The communist 
following among tlie Bui garian intelligentsia possibly increased 
between 1.93,9 and 1,9 11, 


The indirect lielp tluis given by tlie Comintern to Hitler was 
believed in Moscow to be compensated by Soviet territorial gains. 
The first of these was the eastern half of Poland. The l^olish lands 
annexed to the Soviet LJnion were inliabited mainly by Ukrainians 
or White Russians. Tliough these national groups were glad in 
principle to be reunited with their kinsmen to the east, the over¬ 
whelming majority was strongly anti-communist. Though they had 
fought for twenty years a bitter struggle against Polish nationalism, 
they detested the rulers of Moscow with equal vigour. Phe gain to 
Moscow was not so much that it achieved the ancient aspirations 
of the Ukrainian nation to unity, as that it destroyed an Ukrainian 
‘Piedmont', where even under tlie rule of the Polish colonels 
clicme' Ukrainian nationalism could be openly proclaimed. The 
Soviet liberators lost little time in supressing Ukrainian pohtica 
parties and cultural organisations. The large Polish minority 
suffered even worse. Hundreds of thousancls were deported m t ie 

usual inhuman conditions to the interior of Russia. 

The attempt of the Soviet leaders to subject Finland was 
unsuccessful. At tlie beginning of the Soviet-Fiunisli war the 
Soviet authorities set up, in the border town of lerijoki a 
cratic’ government under the old Comintern veteran Otto vN il i 
Kuusinen. h'inni.sh resistance forced them to abandon their hope 
of conciuering the wliole country. When peace was made with tlie 
true government of Finland, Kuusinen’s -government’ wa.s for- 
trotten. Kuusinen himself received a consolation prize by being 
fppointed to the presidency of the Karelo-Finni.sh S.S.H which 
was composed partly of lands now ceded to Russia b\ h inland, 
and partly of the north-western corner of European Russia. 

The three Baltic states were obliged to sign treaties o imi iia ^ 

assistance with the Soviet Union, and to lease 

territory to be manned by Soviet troops.' In mid-June tl.e Sovic 

• Ks.bonian-Sovict treaty of 28,h S'-P*/ 

Otober I.bS.9; Lithuanian-Soviet treaty ot lOth Octolier l.b.W. Lithu.nna .u<)inu 

city of Vilna, seized from Poland by the Soviet invasion. 
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leaders decided to exploit the collapse of I' raiice to s^r;d) some more 
teiiitoi v before it was too late. I dtimatiims were addres.seil to all 
three goveroments with trumped-up charges of aiiti-So\ let action, 
and with the demands that Soviet troops he admitted in unlimited 
Mtiantities and that ‘goxermnents friendlv to the Soviet L’nion’ lie 
-fiet up.i The Red Army maiched in even before the governments 
surrendered. In each country a pujipet acceptable to tlie communists 
was made Fremier, the former jnesidents and ministers were 
arrested or fled,^ parliaments were dissolved and new elections 
announced. Slightly more than a week vv as allowed for the election 
campaign, and on the first day ready-made Working Peoples’ 
wagues appeared, compo.sed of a numljer of organisations never 
beard of before and including the tiny communi.st parties. At first 
t le fiction was maintained that independent candidates could stand 

tlK. I,c..Kuc..s .I,,- a.l„p,c.cl ,„a.k ii.is 

extrcmelv difhcult. When de.spite the obstacles, independent 
candidates were nevertheless found for every constituency in 
hstoma they we^i'e either forced to w ithdraw or declared'di.s- 
quahhed. On Mth July the elections were held, and the Workimr 
1 eople s I eague in each country duly obtained an oyerwhehninrr 
inajoiity. On ojst July the parliaments met, and voted for the ut 
(oipoiation of their countries in the Soviet L’nion. Not only was 
4 IS incompatible with the constitutions of the three countrie's, but 
C pioposdl had not even been jnit forward until four days before 

ImiT ‘'<»">'n.ni:st parties 

< d suddenly announced that this was the wi.sh of the toiling masses 

hdiowri:::; 

coinmiini •' ' ‘ * l>^• Haltic 

Ihissians ^ ^In- 

the Sovief Vi.‘ " i ‘‘ttacked 

hatv ians and T’f)’ *' " *•* ‘h’Portations of Kstonians, 

‘ ‘ Litluiaiiuuis to tile interior of'liussia.*^ 

ism As'sueirq'r"l -state imjierial- 

«>ni„uini.sn.. ’pdS.";""; 

a jMacc in these pa^es howexer as a 

Ultiinaiuin to Eitliuanin of leit, i(|jw, . I . r i' i 
"IVosulent Sniotona of latlu • n ' ^ lf>th June 15) H). 

I ai\ ,a.-,n,| Pat.s „f Kst,.ni.-. uer ; "n ,r L • resi.lc-„ts IJl.i.aais of 

‘oVul-in'^r: mv 

if is iim''i’.^'.('KV)"H.pg^^^ pl' V'r^' Ofi nKiii,s, 

iii|<l Iren KMlionj;, Sip f isiii>i^! V f'?" iVoni I.atvia. 

( t-). IU I- 1 ., o.jT ;i‘{; A. Oras. op. Vit!,’|>i'> '''f'sliiii{,non 
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dress reliearsal for the Stalinisation of Eastern Europe which fol- 
lowed the Second World W'ar, and which was carried out with 
equal ruthlessness but in a somewhat less crude and clumsy manner. 


CHINA 

In China the Soviet-Nazi pact did not substantially affect comW- 
munist policy, fhis was partly because h/Iao Tse-tung enjoyed 
considerable autonomy from Mo.scow, and partly because Japan, 
not CJermany, was the enemy. Tlie Chinese party duly denounced 
the western imjierialist warmongers, but continued to fight the 
Japanese. Relations between communists and Kuomintang de¬ 
teriorated, but tliis was due not to European politics but to Chinese 
conditions. After the loss of Canton and Hankow Chiang’s armies 
were confined to the western provinces. The Japanese made no 
serious effort to conquer tliis area, and Chiang made no serious 
effort to recover the great cities. The front stagnated. In tiese 
conditions the only effective action against the Japanese was giier- 
rilla warfare, at which the communists were far more skil ed than 
,l,e nationalists. The cornmnnists increased their prestige ^d 
popularity throughout China by their guerrilla exploits, while 

nationalists grew ever more jealous. 

During these years the administrative machine of - 

had been in di.ssolution from 1911 to 19‘27, and had 
extent restored during the decade of Chiang hai-shek s J ' 

once more disintegrated. The Japanese comiueror.s^ were ^^^^ble t ^ 
replace it. In March 19to they persuaded Wang Chmg-vvu 
had broken with Chiang at the end of 19.<58 and ^ 

•form a ‘government’ under their piotection in -^-cfration 

was not able to win a large body of opinion, and Ins ^ 

worked poorly. In the south and south-west Chiang lontr 
political%paratus. But it was ever more dependent on local 1 
owners and warlords. It had lost almost the last remnants 
revolutionary and popular character that the 
had, and resembled the 

decades of the Manchu empire. This .jj 

h^fr own state macllinc. including civil bureaucracy propaganda 

omanisa ions and schools, Tl.eir social policy continued to liv. 
organisations anu a Uav..,.«-eoicie ’ was treated as a pr, 

moderate. Even the ‘national bourgeoisie as ^ 

gressive class. During these >oa^ le . . j 'pjiey also 

® <sVia>ntii orovince with \ enan as then capital. i neji 

territory in Shensi province, wi ,,.,,.,.0 of China north 

organised ‘ anti-Japane.se war ba.ses in other parts of Cli.na 
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t){ the ’^'angtse valley, espcciallv in Hupeh, Shantung arid Kianirsu 
provinces. In tliese area.s tlie communists lield ail l)iit the main 
cities and main lines c)f communication: it was their administration, 
ratlier tlian that of the in\'ader.s, \vlii<li the |M)pu!ation ohetcd. 
There were also smaller communist guerrilla hands in moi e dis- 
t^ant areas, e\en in the south. 

In the territory controlled by the Kuomintanj;' or l)\' the 
Japanese, the communists g'ained popularit\', espe('iallv amone' 
students in the universities of cities nominallv administered l)v 
W'anjr Chin<r-wei. There was a steady stream of xolunteers from 
these territories to the ‘anti-JajKine.se war l)ases’. Even amonp; 
bu.smCiSS men there' weic' we'll—wishers, ISIost C hme*se' capitahst.s 
disliked the Japane.se. On the other hand the restrictions placed l)v 
C'hiang’s regime on Inisiness, in his territory, aujiured ill for the 
futuie*, while' the' dominant po.sition of we'alth\' faimlu'.s connc'cte'd 
toy marriajre with the Cieneralissimo' caused resentment. To the 
meichants of Shan^'hai or 1 it'iit.sm it did not appc'ar c'e'rtain that 
after the defeat of Japan C'hiang would be a loetter master than .\Iao, 

whose jn-onounc-ements on the future ]oosition of the ‘national 
bourgeoisie’ were benevolenth’ vague. 

Ciomnuinist succes.ses alarmed C’hiang Kai-shek. In Kuomintan<>- 
territory the growing inflation increased the hard.sliips of the joopiH 
4»tion, increased their di.scontent, and increased the rejoressive 
measures of Chiang’s security police. The more dictatorial and 
unpopular Ins regime, the more Chiang feared his communist 
rivaks. lly the end of they had ceased to co-opc'i'ate. In itt-i-o 

there were armed cla.shes between Kuomintang and communist 
troo|).s m several areas, and early in l.OH Chiang’s forces made a 
large-.sc-ale attac'k on the communist ‘New Fourth Armv’ with 
serious losses to the latter. After this a large part of Chiang’s best 

troops were occupied in a blockade of the communist territory in 
Miensi, tc| the detriment of the Joint war effort. 

In April the Soviet government signed a non-aggre.ssion 

pact with Japan. Just as the pact with Hitler in had diverted 

jeiman aggiession from the Soviet frontiers and against the W est 
sc. the pact with Japan in 1941 diverted Japanese aggression froni 

1C SoMct frontiers and against the territory of the Western 
1 owers in the Pacific: and .south-east Asia. Thi.; pact did not have 
, c to affect the policy of the Chinese communists, for only two 

as thus the ally of Britain and Holland, and six months later of 

Hie Soong and Kung families. 
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the* Lhiited States as well. Once it had become important for Moscow 
to liave good relations witli the Anglo-Saxon Powers, she could 
no longer Iiave an interest in preventing the Chincvse communists 
from engaging tlie forces of a I^ower whi(di, though at peace vv'ith 
Russia, was holding down the troops of Russia's allies, and thus 
making more diflicult the launching of the second front in Kuiope.y 
During the 1 litler-Stalin honeymoon, communist parties in 
colonial territories in Asia—for instance, in India and Malaya 


intensified tlieir ‘anti-imperialist’ agitation, but were too small to 
liav'e much effei't. (^ne country where the position of tlie communists 
was adversely affected by Russia’s pro-Nazi policy was Chile. In 
1.940 tlie Comintern line was that Soviet policy was the main 
factor for peace, or at least for a limitation of the war, while the 
main factor for an extension of the war was the Cnited States. 
The C'liilean communists, members of the Popular Front which 
in 1.9.‘38 had electeil Aguirre to the presidency, were committed to 
a policy of hostility to the Ihiited States. As this was not acceptable 
to other Chilean'parties of the left, the Popular Front dismte- 
cr,ated.2 The Chilean communists cea.sed to have any effect on 

Chilean polic}'. 


nil-; KN'i) OF 'i iii; Ai.i.i.ANtT-: 




It was in the Balkans that the Soviet-Nazi alliance broke dowiu^ 
The last Soviet success was the annexation of Bes.sarabia fromf 1 
Koumania in June 1.9K). It w'as followed by deportations of Be.s- _ 
sarabian Roumanians into the interior of Ru.ssia, and by the forma¬ 
tion from about two-thirds of Bessarabian territory, o a 
Moldavian S.S.R. 'I he future of the Balkan states was now a .saiurce 
of friction between Hitler and Stalin. Molotov's journey to Berlin 
in November 1940 did not solve the problem. Ihe Bulgarian aiu 
Turkish questions were the stumbling block which led to |y*- i 
iection by Mo.scow of the Axis proposals for co-operation. . e 
this it was only a matter of time before the CJermans attackec 
In the first half of 1.941 the Balkan communist parties .slig y 
changed the tone of their propaganda. Hitherto their d^^j^ciatio^ 
of the ‘imperialist war’ had been directed sole y agaims ^ 

Britain: now they denounced also the aggression o 

f'.. I’l/il 1 I fHO .lUrKl 


.1 




IlLdlll* - 

. Tl„ or C'Wno... "N 

llFtl is a liule-knovvn subject, on wlittn more 

2 Stevenson, o]>. cit., pp, w.^MTTnni ins formed onlv a compara- ^ 

3 Northern and Southern ^'-arab.a vvhere 1 o n 


3 Northern ami -Southern Ukrainian S.S.R. 

tively small part ot t ^popu^ i,. ,„j. East European 

^ hiaziSox'iet IxeiiiliOfiSy pp. —>0 1 n« 

Revolution, pp. 6 iS— 5 . 
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and Italy. The Greek coniinunists did not prearh defcati.sm in 
November 191-0: ^\l)ile attarkintr the dietatonship of the Kim>- and 
Metaxas, they also expressed disapproval of Mussolini’s invasion. 
1 tie Bulgarian communists opposed the decision of King Boris to 
admit German troops in Marcli I9M, which the So^•iet goN'ernment 
^ la also officially criticised.1 The Yugoslav party did not denounce 
ynip ( etat of 2/th March, whose anti-Cierman character w'as 
obvious to all: 2 rather they tried, with little success, to exploit the 
new .situation to their own advantage. Wlien invasion came, the 
paity s attitude was obscure. Some individuals at least amon<>- the 
party s nieinbers or sympathisers did their duty in the armed forces 
during the few' days before the army surrendered 

During May 1.941 Stalin made .Strenuous attempts to appea.se 

1 'r ^7 '^7'^ and ideological 

hatred could no longer be overcome. The Nazi-Soviet honeymoon 

xvlnch had alnuKst exclusiyely benefited the Nazis, was brought t,; 

an end. While the honeymoon had lasted the Soviet leaders had 

been sweetly subserxient As i i 

^GIMLIIL. .AS pool Molotov remarked on o^nd 

June 1J4I, we had not deser\'ed this^ ^ 

Srcl 'ManVrw ^ -\.sMstant Coiumissar of Foreign AHairs, A. Y. Vy.sliin.ski, 

,1 organiscsl l/y air foree oUKcrs relioi tfcl tli<> ..nti { . 

the ScrI.ian peo|>Ie. 't his does not neeessarile n e in tl-n tl, "‘oocl of 

wished to go to war uitli tla- .\\is Onee in o/m.-r Vl ' ' * ^ |siniovic government 

toed to appease the wrath of.he .lic'tators. I.n't witl.'n,, suaeU'''"'''''’"' amlerstandahly 

/. /- kneu. I nlnmnar.es //,- !„ f,„erre a fKs/, Fribourg, n.d. p. o-iT. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


CoiTimunisni and the ILesistance 


w 


Movements 

HEN Hitler, rcjcttinp; Stalin’s last attempts at concilia¬ 
tion and flattery, invaded the Soviet Union, the impel i- 
▼ T alistic war was changed oxernight into the Great Pat¬ 
riotic War of the Soviet Union, and the duty of every comnninist 
everywhere in the world was to contribute to the war effort ol 
Soviet Russia, or, if geographic conditions made this more possible, 
to the war effort of the Sox iet Ihiion’s allies. The communists 
therefore made great efforts to organise resistance m occupiec 
countries, or to assume the leadershi]i of those resistance nmx|e- 
nients which had begun without them. In \ iigoslavia, ^ 

Albania the communists built strong armies of resistance, and wli 
fighting the invaders also succeeded in crippling or destroying non- 

co,„n.u,,i,,l resistance grnui.s. In Italy tl.e > '"fy™ 

largest nl' the resistance tnrees, anti maintained rclatitt y 

... with other lesser groups. In I-raiice the ‘■<"'>' 7 '’';' 

some success in infiltrating e.xisting movements, and afso create 
dr mvn separate movement. In Poland communist resistance 
xvas of neirliir ble importance. The Polish Home Army was xvelded 
hm, an efficic-nt forti tehile the coinintiiiist.s in 

Tnd’aftcriune l.OH the belated attempts of the few 

nists to resist achieved little. Polish resistance was e.s.sentially frt 

from coininiinist ">"‘'<'•"‘7^! '"'’"p " w ed Ariiiv watched 

from the right bank of the Vistula, and partly by the ’ 

""th^yXnced r.. PiZd. In Asia .he communists led powerfu 
guertilla armies in China, and a small but 
ipart fro... these major 

tion to such resistance as xvas done m Sloxakia, Kulgari , 
xxtest Europe, Burma and Indochina. 

^ ^ ^ r\ 
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The obvious aim ot the resistanc-e was inilitarv. The communists 
were concerned to tie do\vn enemy troops, and so relie\ e pressure 
on the Russian front. From tliis jKiint of ^ lew the resistance move¬ 
ments undoubtedly achie\ ed results, tliougli probably smaller than 
las been generally believed. They were paid at terrible cost in 
human lives and material destruction. The casualties were not con¬ 
fined to battle, but included many thousands executed in cold blood 

orlim^'l l'"'* 'Vi' ‘‘V* children; the destruction included thousand.s 
of humble Milage hovels burned down as reprisals. Fnemv 

casualnes were u.sually smaller than those of the resistors, bu't 

tdi of guerrilla raids tied down large enemy forces, and sabiVage 

seriously damaged enemy communications at times when Allied 

armies were preparing decisive actions. The glamour of a Iieroic 

legend that surrounds the exploits of the resisttrs is deserved The 

str ke LV 1 . "'rV indiv iduals to 

the sympathy of public oj)imon in the belligerent Allied countries 

nunt but also substantial material aid from Allied military coV, 
mands. I bus the Allies heljied to build the movements im ' • 

political forces. "c moveinents into serious 

clearer ti/th the politieal significance of the resistance was 

the resisT- ‘•<>'>">Hinists u.sed 

me ic.sistdnee to get power into their hands. 'Fhey realise.l 

patriotic slogans time „| national oppression „ould vin tllcin 

ir iiz^r ;;;z::ZvZZf 

M«i to cstaiiiisi, tiicir o„n d' .t:;:,rs),i;;‘;::;'^r::i:,;"s 

cne,,,,' <'-> w„rc. 

by resister^ n "i i i i ‘ posts in the areas liberated 

03 icsisteis must be held by communists. The soldiers of flwa 
tance must \vlu*ti f'.ficciiu.. k * i • ^ s ot tlie r esis- 

of the ciiniin I i m^ -idoctnnated with the basic slogans 

cruiting i m i ■^f ongthen it.selfbV re¬ 
new eivil >»a>iy as possible of the new officers and 

ncvv e.vil administrators thrown up by the war itself 

As the struggle became more bitter the soei-.I e 
bcp'aji to be imnf^rf niF i i ^ ^'Ocial conseejuenees 

.u.mic..s. Clticrrilla ,'var’ inevitTbiv 

urovc ntan ' oL wZ^rrc:izxzZo,iro7atrs;i:/. z 
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HEN Hitler, rejecting Stalin’s last attempts at concilia- 
. I n . ^ : I— 1 T Tniori tlip imneri- 


W HEN niiiei , lujucLiii^ — 

tion and flattery, invaded the vSox iet Union, the imj^ri- 
alistic war was changed overnight into the CJreat Pat¬ 
riotic VV’ar of the Soviet Union, and the duty of every communist 
everywhere in the world was to contribute to the war effort ot 
Soviet Russia, or, if geographic conditions made tlm more possible, 
to the war effort of the Soviet Union’s allies. The communists 
therefore made great efforts to organise resistance in occupieu 
countries, or to assume the leadcM ship of those resistance^m^^^^^^^ 
ments which had begun without them. In \ , 

Albania the communists built strong armies of lesi.stanc , 

fighting tlie invaders also succeeded in crippling or destroying - 
imunis. resi,.anco sr.,u|». In Italy the- 


communist resKsuinuc'.tmod T 

largest of the resistance forces, and maintained K , 

relftions with other lesser groups. In France the ' "J 

some success in infiltrating existing movements, and 

their own separate movement. I'’ Arm v was welded 

was of negligible importance. Ihe 1 olish Home A > * Mns- 

into an efficient force while the communists, in obedience o ^ 

cow, were still urging Poles to submit ^ inl¬ 

and after June 1.941 the belated attempts of the few I » ' 
nists to resist achieved little. Poli.sh resistance was es.sentially fre 

if- vvaK brt)ken partly by the Cjcrmani, 

fro,„ Kc<I Army watched 

from "Ihe'right bank*’.!!' the Vistula, and partly by the : 

from tne g Armv units and arrested their commanders 

'^s thev^adv^nced into Poland. In Asia the communists led . 

gUSk arm eTln China, and a s.n.ll but bravo force m M^fc 

ipart from these major contmumst, made 

tion to such resistance as was done in Slovakia, g 

west Europe, Burma and Indochina. 
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The obvious aim of tlie resistance w as militarv. Tlie communists 
Mere concerned to tie do^vn enemy troops, and ^o reliev e pressure 
on the Russian front, l-rom this point of \ ie\v tite resistance move¬ 
ments undoubtedly achie\ed results, tliougli probablv smaller tlian 
has been generally believed. They Mere paid at terrible cost in 
human lives and material destruction. The casualties were not con- 
ned to battle, but included many thousands executed in cold blood 

orlmn I ni' ‘’'T' ^l^•''tl•uction included thousand.s 

of lu nble village ho^•els burned down as reprisals. Kiu-inv 

casualties were usually smaller than those of the resisters bu't 

serio'u »'»'ces, and sabotage 

sciiously damaged enemy coinnuinications at times when \llitd 

arm.e.s were preparing decisive actions. The glamour of a heroic 

egend that surrounds the exploits of the resisters is deserx ed The 

strike bad- -O t . Ti ''i"''‘l'<ited individuals to 

tlTe xu n atlw^ d ‘feeds won 

ai dX r - ^ f’elligerent Allied countries 

Incn bu of x erbal encourao-e: 

, X/'*''*’ •'^obstantial material aid from Allied milit irv cm. 

polUical f,„v« ' ''' im.. »wi,H,.s 

It it.sistancc to get j.ower into their hands, d’hev realised tl.ar 
patriotic slogans in time of national oppression wL ^ .1 

>nore poinilar support than their scKual I'ex olu^ 

Wed to esrbl'-T' r ^^ ''eo liberation caCtllev 

to play a far greatVr ,Xt ^n^ 

enemy invasion. Kev militarv andX'd? before the 

b 3 ’ re.;isters must be held l>^’cemununist. d he's<!fe^^^ 

tance must \vlw‘n ‘ i • i - '"»oicncis or tlie resrs- 

«'■ .i.e a.:™,r;'’'';;.,': "1.1. .1.. ,..,1,. ai.,sa„,, 

a. ..iting i,„„ i,, I • <■<.- 

A ".il' 

ba-gan l,a imrxOTart-a'iKl".”™ ">"»a<iaa..ai.s 

tanitia.,. <;„a„ illa war’ irvirabiv 

alrove manj of tl.oaa who faarayioprri'sTcollr'flte w!S. "he 
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invaders or the quislings, in order to 'maintain law and order'. 
This tendency was welcomed by the communists, who were able 
increasing!}^ to argue that the former ruling classes, and even a 
large part of the middle classes, were helping the enemy. This 
enabled them to turn the war of liberation into a civil war, and to 
fight against the bourgeoisie and part of the peasantry in the name 
not of tile class struggle but of patriotism. At the same time, as the 
resisters suffered more, and lost what possessions they had had, 
they became more willing, exeii eager, to turn the resistance into 
revolution. 

The period of resistance is tlius an extremely important one in 
the development of international communism. The v'arious 
'people's liberation fronts' were a more efficient form of the pre¬ 
war Poj^ular Fronts. In the face of an e\'er-present foreign invader, 
differences of ideology or of party programme are more easily 
forgotten than in peace. The communists' ruthlessness, which had 
gained them more enemies than friends in prewar France, now won 
them more admiration than hostility. They also showed more 
ability to conciliate, to make concessions whicli seemed generous 
yet in fact did not diminish their p{)wer, than they had shown in 
Spain in 1937 -H, The use of the ‘liberated area' as a training- 
ground for communist administrators was an extremely important 


aspect of this period. It had already proved valuable in China since 
the early 1930 's, and to some extent in tlie Spanish civil war. But 


during the resistance period it became far more important. It pro¬ 
vided numerous cadres to the communist cause not only in Yugo¬ 
slavia and China, where the communists were in the end victorious, 
but also in Greece, Malaya, Indochina and even W'estern Europe, 
where victory in war did not bring them power. 


rill': BAI.KANS 

Communist resistance in C'hina between 1 . 9 M and 19 K'> hdlowed 
the lines alread}^ briefly described: no more need be said of it here. 
The conditions of Balkan resistance were not unlike those ofChinese. 
In Yugoslavia, Albania and Greece physical conditions favoured 
the same kind of guerrilla as in China. In these countries, as in 
China the armies of occupation held the main cities, railways an 
roads,’and part of the plains, while the resisters held the mountams, 
and raided enemy garrisons and lines of communication. Here ^oo 
a fourfold relationship existed between communists naticmalist 
• • 1- o 0.1.1 ;nv-a.l..r>i_in the case of Yutroslavia furtlicr 

resisters, quislings and invaders in tnc .»i i 1.1^ 

complicated by the multiplicity of quislings and of invaders. He 
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too ‘liberated areas’ were a training ground for the military and 

civil cadres of the new coinimmist-directetl state machine. 

Ihe \ ugoshu- communists began resistance in Serbia and in 

Montenegro, after the (ierman invasion of Russia.’ Dri\en out of 

bui at the cikI ot l.O l-l, they reorgani.sed their forces during 

^in the mountains ot Ko.snia. They survived two very se\ ere enemv 

attacks m the spring and summer of l.u i.'j, and held a tonsiderabl'e 

territ<u-y at the time of the Italian surrender. This as the turnimr- 

point in their struggle, for it enabled them to accpiire large stocks 

of weapons. I hough m the follow ing \ ear the Germans fiXHiuentlv 

attjked them, and caused heaNy losses, they coLild never siiare 

-sufficient forces to attempt their comi)lete destruction. In (heece 

tie comnuinist-led National Liberation Front (E.A M) was 

founded in September 1,01.i, and its l^eople’s Liberation Ariny 

(L.Jv.A.S.), nominally formed in April l£>i-o, was makinp- its 

pre.sence felt by tiie end of 104 ' 2 .- IR- the autumn of ]94‘5 F I \ S 

controlled large areas, especially iii Macedonia and the Find us’ 

and It too acciuired large supplies of arms from the surrenderino- 

tahaiis. Ihe Albanian National Liberation Front (L N C') was 

tounded in September 1,040. The collapse of Italy a year later not 

only jnoMded the Albanian resistance with arms, but enabled its 

forces to liberate most of the southern jiroNinces. Thus the 

^te\e opment of the three moyenients was very similar. The Yu<>-o- 

-slavs howewer were faced with far greater and more efficient 

enemy forces, and their sufferings and their military adiieyements 
were thus much greater. ' >-‘oems 

Ihe conflict between c.omnuini.st and nationalist resisters came 
oH 'v^ ugoslavia. Colonel Mihailo\ ic, a Serbian officer of the 
a ugoslav army, had formed a resistance group which ln<l 

bSn'e v!* 'Evaded Russia, that \s 

tfoic the ugoslay cominnnists took the field. For a time com 

lact'icTr were allies. Hut jrolitical, ideological and 

each ml' ’"'l^ridgeable, and they were fightiti..- 

After this Mil.-m Germans attacked in force, 

tins Mihailovic, who had meanwhile been appointed Minister 

V. VV/f semdoln'V.rhiol'Mm^ If'hirkcinil, UJl'j. 

.JJ^aionalKst bias. Further relics be l^'''b[ the hi m‘ Serbian 

AfLv/ huropeun lin'olufiori. ^ l>iI>liograpIiiail note of my 

Oticago, lase." A>»er.eaii study i,s L. Stavrianos, G^rerl' 
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of War of the Yugoslav government in exile, commanded a some¬ 
what equivocal allegiance from Serbian nationalist forces in various 
parts of the country, which were drawn into close military collabor¬ 
ation with the Italian, and in some cases the German, occupation 
forces. In the spring of 1943 Mihailovic's men took part in the 
enemy operations against the communist forces, or Partisans. 
Thereafter the Serbian nationalists, or Chetniks,^ were represented 
by the communists* propaganda, with much justification and with 
growing effect, as quislings. In Croatia and Slovenia too, sections 
of the prewar democratic parties gave varying degrees of support 
to the Germans or to the Croatian fascists, believing that the com¬ 
munists would at the end of the war be a serious menace, and that 
the Germans, whom the Great Allies would defeat, were less 
dangerous. All this helped the communists to fight a civil war in 

the name of patriotism. 

In Greece the same conflict broke out after the Italian surrender. 
Possession of Italian arms made E.L. A.S. less dependent on British 
supplies, and emboldened them to risk British displeasure by 
attacking the nationalist resistance forces, with whom they ha 
previously promised the British that they would co-operate, n 
October 1943 E.L. A.S. attacked the most important of these, com¬ 
manded by General Zervas. Only British supplies saved Zervas 
from annihilation. The civil war went on until February 1944, when^ 

it was temporarily stopped by British mediation. 

In Albania the same occurred. The nationalist Balli Kojnbetar 
and communist L.N.C. came to blows, and several leading BaUi 
collaborated with the Germans. A third group, led by Colonel 
Abbas Kupi, which was supported by the British, maintame an 
independent position until June 1944, when L.N.C. forces attac e 
it.2 In all three countries the British policy of reconciling all wlio 

wished to resist the invaders was unsuccessful. 

The social composition of the communist resistance moveinen 


was various. , i • 4 . *. 

In Greece the working class of Athens played an important part 

both providing recruits to the guerrilla groups and conduct, g 

underground work in the city, mere were some '"rPru^'" 

strikes in Athens. In Yugoslavia the workers played little part, 

1 There is no space here to give a more precise definition of a Chctnik. See Chssol^ 
op. cit., PP- , Mhonin is lulian Amery, Sons of the Eagle, 1.^48. 1 hou^ 

Pafeaiis of L.N.C., recounts his experiences. 
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except in so far as many of the communists w-Im first took the 

field in 1941 were, or had been, workers. In Albania tliere hardiv 
existed an urban working class. 

In all countries the great majority of the rcsistanre soldiers were 
peasants. But, as in China, the predominanee of |>casant.s in the 
ranks did not mean that the communist resistance ino\'einent.s were 
peasant movements’. The leaders were, as in China, pro¬ 
fessional revolutionaries, of whom a large projxirtion \\’ere former 
university students, but some of whom had once been ]x'asants or 
workers. As in other countries and at other periods, so now in the 

Balkans the communist professional revolutionarv was a catePorv 
outsSicle social classes. ^ 

The political origins of members of the communist resistance 
movements were also diverse. The communists encouraged splinter 
poiips from old parties to join the liberation Fronts. E.A.M 
included socialist and agrarian groups, and the Yugoslav move¬ 
ment several moderately prominent individual members of prewar 
emocratic parties. But no non-communist political group had any 
independent existence within the Fronts, whereas the communist 
parties them.se ves preserved their organisation and discipline 
intact. F.s.sentially the fronts reproduced the j>artner.ship between 
the politically inarticulate masses and the politically experienced 

prcifessional revoluticinarie first conceived by Lenin in 1917 and 

a ei success u ly adopted by Mao I se-tung in the 1930’s.^ The 
great majority of menil^ers of the movements in all three countries 
were persons of no fixed political ideas, who may have voted for 
one partj^ or another in prew'ar elections but had* never exercised 
any political influence. Now through the Liberation Fronts they 
^^ere brought into political life for the first time, but their political 

sisler^"- ’ the communist-led re- 

io an 1 nan nat.cmally dic erse. The first year of Axis occupa- 
betweci • ^ ‘;K»slavia was marked by a fratricidal war 

massacres nationalists, with appalling 

crimV" wxn-e ai r''*'"''' •''"‘’'‘i but 

Serbian Tilt L "" » lesser but still vast scale by 

tlJ^ V V Moslem and Croatian villages. In 

_ « e o tins mutual destruction the communists from tb#> 

'a against the invaders, and against their puppets, whether 

See above, pp. 29, 32, 37, 153^. 
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these be Serbian, Croatian, Slovene or Macedonian. They argued 
that the petty nationalism of these puppets was as harmful to the 
nations in whose names they acted as to their victims, and benefited 
only Hitler. By 1.94.‘3 thi.s view wa.s being proved right by events. 
Sickened by the senseless national hatreds, more and more people 
saw in the communist movement the onl}' way out. This positive 
policy in the national question^—which was of course based on the 
Soviet doctrine on nationalities—was one of the main reasons for 


the communists’ success. 

After the surrender of Italy the Balkan communist movements 
put forward more serious |X)litical demands. Already in November 
1,042 the Yugoslav communists had held a meeting in the Bosnian 
town of Bihac, and had formed a provisional legislative body called 
the Anti-fa.scist Council of National Liberation of V ugoslavia 
(A.V.N.O.J.). A year later, in another Bosnian town Jajce, they 
formed a provisional government, entitled Committee of National 
Liberation. It denounced the government in exile, forbade the^King 
to return until ‘ the people had decided ’, and announced that ^ ugo¬ 
slavia woidd be reorganised as a federal rejiublic. In Greece, after 
discussions between emissaries of E.A.M. and the exiled King 
and government in Cairo had broken down, a Committee of 
National Liberation (P.E.E.A.) was formed early in^ 1944 Its 
authority was recognised by all E.A.M. ‘liberated areas , whic i y 
this time included a large part of the area of Greece. In May 1944 
the Albanian communists did the same. At a meeting at Perme 
they announced the formation of a Council and a Committee o t le 
same type as A.V.N.O..I. and the Yugoslav Committee, 
bodies, like their Yugoslav counterparts, forbade tbe exiled l\mg 

of Albania to return until ‘the people had decided’. 

By this time all three movements held considerable aieas, in 
which an elementary civil administration had to be .set up, anc 
supplies had to be organi.sed both for the armies and for the civi 
population. As in China, local persons of ability were 
for administrative tasks. Among the mountaineers of o.sn , 
Montenegro, Albania and central Greece men--and jx.Thaps ev e 
more, women-of initiative and efficiency, who bad never bcf re 
had responsibility, who had never before worffi c 

Great“new energies and talents were released but they 

harnessed to the chariot of the communists, who never droppe 

* 

The international situation in the last stages of the vvar was 
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fa\ourable to the Yugoslav and Albanian coinimmists, but un¬ 
favourable to the (Jreek. By agreement between tlie three (beat 
Allies a nominal compromise was made l)etween tlie exiled go\ em¬ 
inent and tbe government of tbe communist leader 'I'itor wliicli 
since the capture of Belgrade by the Bed Army in October l.OM. 
^was installed m the Yugoslav capital. The evacuation of (Jerman 
troops from Albania enabled the communist leader Knver lloxh i to 
seize power throughout the country at the end of i.oi.i. and Bus 
too was accepted by the Allies. In (b-eece however the communists 
were defeated. A joint (ireek government u as formed in September 
V)l l, in which the communists held several ministries but did not 
hold the key posts. After the Cferman evacuation however most of 
(fleece was in communist hands. The communists did not attempt 
to .seize Athens, but allowed the government to return, with a 
Briti.sh force, in October. Disagreements about the disbandimr and 
di.sarmament c)f E.L.A.S. and the regular CJreek troops, and the 
foi Illation of a National Cbiard, could not be bridged, and in 

December KOi i- hostilities broke out in Athens. The first shots 
tirod by d.o cn.mie,, of .l,e b,„ ,l,o 

ueie ready, and had overwhelming force. Only the interyention of 
regular British troops—which had to be reinforced at the expense 

K.LA.S. from capturing all 
^ ^silting 'vas ended by an agreement signed at Varkiza 

on 12th february 1 . 01 . 5 . This obliged E.L.A.S. to disarm but 
promised democratic liberties for all parties. This was a defeat 

G eece bTf was due not to factors within 

w .M I 1 ^ I ?''l" without British action Greece 

uld hd\e had the same regime as Yugoslavia. 

nuchTesrei- resistance was 

frou tb ^ 'movement developed in Bulgaria 

Xe •?* ly against Bulgarian 

modest hi SI 1 ' and its achievements 

l.-rrl coLniVt D^ uprising occurred in September 

of f] CT Paitisans and a section of the regular armv 

Oc d'"" "■“'<* a%i„« i 

vwiinans, but the rising was cru.shcd. 

in 1940, and was rXhXl resistance only began 

of .1,0 Ho„.o Arfnf 

j ^^naergiound Government, controlled by 
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the great democratic parties of Poland, recognising and recognised 
the Polish government in exile. This national movement the 
advancing Russians treated as an enemy: they disarmed units which 
declared themselves to Russian commanders, in some cases they 
shot their officers. When Warsaw rose, they did nothing to help 
until the Germans had almost completed their destruction of the . 
flower of tlie Polish resistance. In July 1944 the Russians set up a 
Committee of National Liberation on Polish soil. It was composed 
of communists and stooges. As its temporary seat of government 
was chosen Lublin, where in 1918 the first revolutionary govern¬ 
ment of free Poland had been formed.^ But the Lublin Committee 
resembled not the Lublin government of 1918, but the Bial 3 ^stok 
Committee of 1920, which tlie Red Army had set up under Dzier- 
zhinski when Tuhachevski was sweeping into Poland.^ In 1944how¬ 
ever Poland was at Russians mercy. The attempts of the WcvStern 
Powers to ensure representation for the democratic forces of 
Poland failed. Poland was simply concpiered b}^ tlie Russians: the 
Polish communists were not an independent political factor, but 
mere instruments of the occupying Power.^ 


KKANC’K AND ITALY 


In \\ estern Kurope powerful resistance movements developed 
in F'rance and Ital\% in which communists played an important part. 
Good communications and scarcit\' of remote mountainous or 
forest terrain favoured the invaders, and made guerrilla action less 
easy than in the Balkans or Asia. Instead sabotage, espionage and 
subversive propaganda were well used. The political results of 
the resistance movements were not the same as in the Balkans, as 
both France and Italy were liberated not by Soviet but by Anglo- 
Saxon armies, which required them as bases from which to pursue 



the Germans in the later stages of the war. 

In France several conspiratorial groups were 
1941 , both in the zone of Oerinan occupation and in Vichy territory. 
These established contact with Cicneral de Ciaulle’s Free French 
Committee in London, though their relations with it were not 
always smooth.'* It was not until the German invasion of Russia 


» The ‘people's government’ of l.'MS was headed by the veteran Galician smdalist, 

p j was replaced, after discussions with Ihlsudski, by the more i 

lent of Morac/X'wski. See above, p. 65. F 

^ J * 


, 70 . . 

3 Tlfe^nost authoritative work on the Polish resistance movement is General Bor- ^ 

Komarov^sk'i. Secret yirmy, 1950. - * •„ ir 

* There is a brief account of the early stage of the resistance movement m U. 

Michel, de la resistance, Paris, 1950. 
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that the coniinunists became active resisters. The j>restig'e of the 
Soviet Union made tlie party once more attractive to tlie workers 

-A ifei' J 

and it was able to enlist recruits. Xlie coiniminists j^articijiated in 
other organisations, but kept tlieir cadres distinct from tliuse of 
their allies. The most important body which came under com¬ 
munist control was the Front National This included individuals 
of conservative opinions and bourgeois social origin as well as 
workers and men of the left, but it was created on communist 
initiative, and the key positions in it were held by cotmmmists. 
It.s mam stiength was in the zone of Cierman occupation. Its 
military organisation was called Francs-Tireurs et Partisans, and 
in it the communist control was still stricter titan in the Front. 

Vichy tei ritory too the communists entered the exi.stmg re¬ 
sistance groups. 

The communists and the F.T.P. were not content w'ith mere 
underground organisation and preparation for action in the future 
w'hen military circumstances would be favourable, which had been 
the policy of the older resistance movements; thev urged immediate 
military action against the invaders on as large a .scale as possible. 
This of course corre.sponded to the communist tactic in the Balkans. 
It could be expected to draw into the struggle large numbers of 
inore or less non-political persons, who could be captured for the 
Communist Party by patriotic slogans. It would lead to reprisals 
and atrocities which w'ould embitter all patriots and create an 
extremist mentality. It would drive the conseinative and the 
propertied into collaboration with the Germans, or at least with 
Vichy, and so facilitate the communists’ aim of identifying national 
liberation witli social revolution. Finally it would increase German 

relieve pressure on the 
net Union. 1 his difference m tactics between communist and 

other resisters remained throughout the war. The Allied military 

authorities preferred the more limited tactic of sabotage combined 

with training for a future rising, because they believed that this 

ITcnli h ™s°'The , spare 

urged ,l,,s .acc for ain.a.er reactionary .notivea. becauae tLy 

in I on ki ance a despotic government of the Right 

nd wtshed meanwhile to prevent ‘the arming of the peoiSe’’ 

Allied dealings with Admiral Darlan and Genera! Giraud appeired 
to support this interpretation. ^ " 

During the resistance years the communists won an inmortant 
success m the trade unions. Under German and Vichy rule^unions 
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liad been dissolved, but the former leaders of the C.G.T. main¬ 
tained some personal contact with each other. During 1941 and 
1942 they also established better relations with the remnants of the 
former Christian trade unions (C.F.T.C.), which were an indepen¬ 
dent body but were loosely connected with the left Catholic political 
group of Popular Democrats. From June 1941 onwards the C.G.T. 
was wooed by the communists, who urged that the unity between 
tlie left trade unions, broken by the C.Cj.T,' s expulsion ot the com¬ 
munists in Scinember 1939,^ be restored. The undoubted courage 
and efficiency of communist resistance, and the prestige of the 
Soviet war effort, created a genuine demand for unity among tlie 
workers, and ultimately overcame the reluctance ot the C.G.T. 
By the agreement of Le Perreux, of May 1943, tlie communists 
were readmitted to the C.ChT. A new central committee of the 
reunited trade unions was formed, of nine members of vvhoin 
three were to be communists. ^ Profiting b}^ the prestige of Russia, 
the divisions in the ranks of the socialists, and their own experience 
of conspiracy and infiltration, the communists soon got the key 
jxisitions into tlieir grasp. The C.CCT. emerged from tlie war under 
communist control. Meanwhile relations between C .Ct.TI . and 
C.F.T.C. became cooler, and the latter drew close to the Catholic 

democrats. 

German actions helped the communist tactic of resistance. 1 iie 
introduction of compulsory labour service, which involved the 
deportation of thousands of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen to 
Germany, led to mass desertions. The deserters had to live, and 
live illegally. They were natural recruits to the resistance. They 
formed the manu/s that appeared in various relatively remote areas. 
Supplies of arms were provided by aircraft based on Britain. 
Another important category of recruits were officers and .soldiers 
of the Vichy army who had loyally served Retain until November 
1942 but whom the CJerman occupation of the .southern zone, 
and the successes of Allied arms, had convinced that resistance 
was both honourable and possible. Though these professiona s 
played an important part in the leadership of the politica 

command was to a considerable extent in communist hands 
194.3 and 1944 several strong viaquis centres were created. 1 lere 
were no permanent liberated territories, for communication.s were 
too good and enemy forces too strong. But areas were held for 


^^^^^'^s^esperiences syndicates en France de 1939 d 1950. Paris. la-'.O, pp. 
11 g-20. 
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soino days at a tiiHc, and substantial uiichi\' forc'us cn^'ap^ud. Wdicn 
tile odds became hopeless, the uiLiciuisiir(is would tr\’ to abandon 
their positions in good order. In this tliey wore not alwavs suc¬ 
cessful, and casualties were often \erv liigh. At tlie heginning of 
1941- tliere wore said to be some 30,000 I-'renclnnen in tile /wa^/w/.v. ‘ 
p June and JuU' tlie maquis of tlie V’ercors plateau engaged large 

enemy forces, at great cost, while the Allies were 'est;il)lisliing 
themselves in N'Ormand\'. 

Hoth in the general interest of the struggle, and in order to ini- 
pre.ss the Allied governments at a time when thev were fa\()urin<>- 
Cieneral (Jiraud at his expense, l)e (Jaulle was eager to unify the 
resistance groups under his command. In May 1.9 1-3 his delegate, 
the former prefect of Chartres, Jean Moulin, succeeded in creatin<r 
the National Council of Resistance (C.N.R.). This represented six 
po itual parties, including the communists; eight resistance ‘>tou|)s 
including hront National-, and both trade unions, C.fi.T, and 
C.h.'lT'. In June disa.ster overtook the organisation. Hoth Moulin 
and his military commander were arrested bv the (Jermans. 

I hereafter the relations between C.N.R. and the French C’om- 
mittee of National Liberation (C.F.L.N.) in Ah-iers led bv 
l)e (Jaulle became looser. The communists gained inHuence 
witlnn the key organisations. (Jf the five members of the C'.N.R.’s 
IXTinanent Hureau, .set up to conduct current busine.ss, three were 
'ommunists. In the C'.N.R.’s Committee of Militarv Action 
( ornac) of three, two were communists. When early in 1.9M. 
were formed tlie French Forces of the Interior (FFI ) Comae 
became their CJeneral Stafi'.^ Both F.F.I. and the win/t/A’made a 
substantial contribution to the Allied victory in Fnmce in the 

suminer of inHs Paris itself was liberated mainly by its own 
icsistante foices, together with the Free French d'ivision of 
(wneial Leclerc which formed part of the Allied armies 

of l-ommunist share in the achievement 

J htica parties, they controlled their own F.T.P. to the end thev 

took a leading part in tlie ;;/(/r////c inJ fE ^ ^ 

trronnN R-.t and tliey also penetrated other 

k ups. But when vietory came, far le.ss real power was in com 
imiinst hands in Krant r^ tEoti E, fE u n ^ " coin- 

was n. I.. , I'ountries. The CNR 

vas to have been the apex of a pyramid of national liberation 
committees at the various levels of » noeiation 

r, , . , „ ^ eminent. As comniuni.st 

. l-or the role of eonm,,mists i„ ('• g -iIh/k^kT"7'’ '’‘‘7^’ >’■ 

‘•"•Kratio,,. a.td lor eo.t.tounist attitude to he \ of eoin.nuui.st 

“P- ot., pp. soi-^t, 375 attitude to the Alg,er.s Coiiitimtee, .see Soustelle 
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influence was strong in the C.N.R., it might have been expected 
tliat the local committees would be controlled by communists. No 
doubt the communists intended the committees to play the same 
role, of organs through which the Communist Party would capture 
the masses, which the soviets had played in Russia in 1917 and 
the people's committees in Yugoslavia in 1942—4. This hope was 
not fulfilled, for two reasons. Despite obstruction by the AUieff“ 
governments, whose support lor the politically inexperienced 
General Giraud was of considerable help to the communists, De 
Gaulle succeeded, not only in building a Provisional Government 
in Algiers, but also in making liimself respected inside France. 
He was helped by Moscow’s Popular Front policy, which caused 
the communists to enter his government in the spring of 1944, 
and made them his prisoners rather than him theirs. The ‘regional 
military delegates’ sent from Algiers to the resistance forces 
were in most cases able to withstand communist manoeuvres. 
After the liberation, civil ‘commissioners’ sent by De Gaulle 
establi.shed their authority, and in the local committees in most 
of France the non-communists prevailed.^ The second reason for 
the failure was that the war was still on, and Allied military 
commanders had to be obeyed. Tliis was as important for Moscow 
as for Washington or London, and the leaders of tlie French com¬ 
munists were obliged to order tlieir followers to give whole¬ 
hearted support to the war effort. TIuis the course ot the war 
1944 prevented the French communists from using the strengt/i 
that they had gained through resistance as a means of seizing 
power The state machine was rebuilt by De Gaulle’s men, an 
the forces in French society—very different from Balkan—whicii 
opposed communism were able to reassert them.selves. After tie 
autumn of 1944 the communists’ only remaining hope was 

obtain power by constitutional means. * r -i,. 

In Italy the first major act of resistance was the wave of .striKe.s 

in the industrial north in March 1943. This was ^ 

economic hardships and of the Tunis disaster. It reflectec lo i _ 
extreme discontent of the workers and the irresolution o 

authorities, who a year or two earlier 

action more promptly and more severely. The i eg a c 

1 Sec Soustelle, op. cit., pp. ^^nimunists in various regions, cspcciaWiSi* 

EF Such divergence, n«y 

have existed, but the outbreaks do not prove it. 
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and socialist groups played some part in organising the strike. The 
overthrow of Mussolini on 25th July was a great encouragement to 
the anti-fascists, who at this time were commanders without troops, 
intellectuals who had had no opportunity of organising the masses. 
The armistice of 8th September brought a few clays of free speech 
*and movement. Political leaders came into the open. But tlie 
ob\'ious intention of the Germans to reconcjuer and hold Italy made 
it essential to prepare for underground resistance to German 
(x;cupation. A Central Committee of National Liberation (C.L.N.) 
was formed in Home from eminent representati\'es of the commu¬ 
nist, socialist, liberal, Cliristian Democratic and Action parties. The 
formei soc iali.st I\anoe Bonoim was its I'hairman. Subordinate com¬ 
mittees were (juickly set up in other parts of the country, especially 
in the north. Fhe Italian armed forces, lacking clear orders and 
communication with each other, offered no effective opposition to the 
Germans. But as in France in 1.942 and on a larger scale, individual 
ollicers and nu-“n, and e\'en indi\idual units, took to the mountains 
with their arms and awaited an opjjortunity to fight back. The com¬ 
munists organised bands of workers, especially in Turin, and soon 
built an organisation of Partisans under their control which became 
luiown as gonbaldun. The Action Party created another effective 
fighting force under the name Giusiizia e Ubertad The communists 
, were mainly responsible for the organisation of the general strike 
of March 1.9'I-4, which affected most of German-occupied north 
Italy, and was the most impressive action of its kind that took place 
at an}' time in Europe under Hitler’s rule. 

Meanwhile in the south, whose inhabitants were the least 
politically-minded of Italians, the government of Marshal Badoglio 
exercised such power as was not in the hands of the Allied military 
commanders. The political parties which, in German-occupied 
Italy, were repre.sented in the committees of liberation were here 
m opposition. In April lOtt, however, Pahniro Togliatti, the 
leading Italian communist in exile, returned from Moscow to Italy 
met Badoglio, and announced that his party was willing to serve 
in a government under the Marshal and to postpone until after the 
war the decision whether Italy should be a monarchy or a republic 
1 Ills was of course perfectly consistent with the new form of the 
Popular front tactic pursued at this time by all communist parties 
.and with the Soviet foreign policy of 'Big Three unity’. But it 
shocked the other anti-fascist parties, which took their republican- 

1 he Action Party, a non-Marxist left erroun of sori ilict i i 

rom the former exiled group run by the broUiers^Hossclli'f murfrero l P ’r''’^’' 

*" trance in ia<57). vM.ose jlaper had had 
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isiH seriously and abhorred co-operation with a man who had once 
coininanded Mussolini's armies. They had however no alternative 

V 

but to follow the communist lead. The Badoglio government thus 
became a gov ernment of the political parties, united in a coalition. 
After the liberation of Rome, Badoglio vyas replaced as Premier by 
Bonomi. W'ithin the coalition the communists grew steadily 
stronger. They were able both to take credit with the Allies for 
having been the first anti-fascist party to end doctrinaire abstention 
and co-oj:)cratc with the authorities on a common-sense basis, and 
also to point witli pride to the acliievements of their followers in 
occu[^ied northern Italy. 

In the summer of 1.914 was set up in Milan a secret political 
headtjuarters for the resistance—the Committee of National 
Liberation of Upper Italy (C.L.N.A.I.)—composed of representa¬ 
tives of five j)arties. In j^ractice the communists and the Action 
Party, whicli controlled the two most efficient resistance groups, 
were much more imjK)rtant tlian the other parties. Politically sub¬ 
ject to C.L.N.A.I. but militarily subject to the Allied Commaiid 
was the Command of Volunteers of Liberty (C.V.L.), whose chief 
was the regular army general Raffaele Cadorna. In practice 
Cadorna’s two assistants, the communist Longo and the Actionist 
Parri, who controlled respectively the garihaUhn and the Giustizia 
e liberta forces, held most of the power, and often gave scant con¬ 
sideration either to Cadorna or to his Anglo-Saxon military 

superiors,^ 

The same disagreement on resistance tactics that we have noted 
in France, appeared also in Italy, and for the same political and 
military reasons. The communists favoured maximum armed 
resistance at once, with maximum participation of tlie civil popula 
tion. This was discourageci by the Allied command, which preferred 
limited sabotage by small units and preparation for a rising at a 
later stage. As in France, the Allies' di.scouragement of mass l esis- 
tance was attributed by the communists to reactionary political plans^ 

The culmination of Italian resistance was the insuriection o 
April 1,94.^ in the northern cities. 1 he victory was won part } >y 
workers who took over factories and public buildings, an part y 
by Partisans who marched on the cities from outsic e. s m t e 
case of Paris in August 1.944, the German comniancler.s surrendered 
when they saw that tlie situation was hopeless, ^id did not carr^ 
out Hitler’s orders to massacre and demoli.sh to the last. This oc. 

> Cadorna's own account is in hi.s book riscossa. Milano, 1948. Longo's account 
is Un popolo alia macchia, Verona, 19 
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not diminish the meritot the resisters, wlio showed l)ot]i eoura^e 

and organising ability, and among whom the eomiminists pre¬ 
dominated. 

Immediately after liberation, the local ('ommittees, dominated 

b\'communists, held power in a large part of northern half. Hut, 

as in France, the presence of the Allied armies and the need to 

preserve order behind the front depri\ ed the communists of an 

opportunity to seize by force the key positions in the state. They 

had to hand over to the Allied military government, which w-as the 

more free to interfere as Italy, unlike I'rance, was not an allv but 

merely a co-belligerent. Neither go\ ernment machine nor factories 

remained in communist hands, the police was not theirs, and their 

armed forces were disbanded, with some material rewards and 

many speeches ot thanks. Hopes of pow er for the Italian, as for the 

French communists depended on their abilitv to win support bv 
constitutional means. 


SOUTII-KAS'I' ASIA 

South I^ast Asia ]>ro\’i(lcd two of the conditions recjuired for 
re.sistance. The plyvsical terrain was suitable for guerrilla warfare, 
an t le Japanese victorv had either destnwetl^ —in Malava 
urma and Indonesia—or fatally discredited—in Indochina—the 
s ate machines of the former colonial Powers. But the third con- 
^ leadership, was lacking until the later stages 

no -lapane.se rule the masses remained, as ever 

P ssive, but the politically con.scioiis intelligentsia w as to a lar<>-e ex- 

that Kiirme.se and Indonesian nationalists hoped 

the Japanese would give them their inde|tendence. Even when 

former ?ule^‘’'o'the Japanese, they were not keen to help their 

beatin A ostern Powers were 

g the Japanese did prudence suggest a change of attitude. 

as thlTsovf ^ 0 " communist attitude. As soon 

holn b Union was attacked, the communists were obliged to 

nmnit**’oTce d" ^ ‘^•-om- 

great efforts to " T' 'tiade 

in resi.sting‘the Japaneir'""^^ nationalists to join them 

re.sistance movement in South-East Asia 

communists wcro^l'^ '‘"‘1 *" Malaya. The Malayan 

at-rkno exclusively Chinese. After June 1,941 tiipv 

shortly Sr^dfe^'/'' ‘"'Prisoned leaders were released 

y before the Japanese attack. When Malaya had been over- 
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run, tlie comiminists organised a Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese 
Ariiiy and a political body called the Malayan People’s Anti-Japan¬ 
ese Union. 'I'he M.P.A.J.A. was led and organised by communists 
throughout its career, but it attracted non-communists into ds 
ranks. Though its numbers were never very large, it made itselt a 
considerable nuisance to the Jajianese. It had its small liberated 
areas in the jungle, and used the resistance to tram cadres for the 
future. It received sui^plies from the Allied South-East Asia 

Command. , . ^ 

In Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines the communists 

achieved much less, but even the small resistance effort t lej c i 
make gave tbem valuable practice in insurrection, and helped them 
to create some cadres. In the Pl.ilippines the comimimsts played 
a leading part in the formation of an Anti-Japane.se People -s Arni}^ 
In Indonesia, though the principal nationalist leaders collaborate 
in various degrees with the Japanese, .some resistance was oneie 
bv communist or left socialist groups, who.se best known leadt 
was the socialist Sjarifoeddin.^ In Burma not only conservative 
politicians but also younger nationalists, who had been 
by Marxism and at least profes.sed some sort of sociali , Jh 
ported the Japanese and took part in the puppet govemmen 
Siev set up in August 1.943. Early in 194.^, however Aung Smt a 
yoimg left nationalist who as minister of Defence m PJ PP 

government commanded the Japanese-sponsored 

WithVo,n,min,»t licip. contact wa» 

the AlliftI Comittalltl. tvlllcli sent supplies and liat. 

On cotntnunlst initiative, a political laaly of I'opniac J™"' 
was formed to direct resistance. It was R.ven the , 

People-s Ki,d,ting League (A;>; >’ ^ '4, ’ 

socialists and peasant c)rgani.satio i.. ^ nr in the'Balkan 

fact less effective than in the Malayan M.I .A.J./ . 

’^’^Tn^Indochina the French administration, loyal to 

under Japanese a‘Cominmni veteran 

Q^oc. who umk -me. n^Chi.^ 

has become widely known since t leii as ^ co-operated with 

first it was dominated by communists, 1 

AnnL\nd’c<!cWn Ch'ina^^ ^op\c of these ,provinces are hcncelortl. desc.ri >e 
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Other Vietnamese nationalist grotips, W'lu.n in Mairli U) ir, tlic 
Japanese overthrew the French atiministration, re.sistance develonetl 
more (piickly. Free Freiicli, Vietminh and C'liinesc efthrt.s were to 
some extent co-ordinated. 'IJie Japanese proclaimed Vietnam an 

emjteror of Annam, Jhm Dai This 
official \ietnamcse o-overnment was oflittle help to tl.e fapanese- 

It liad neither physical iiower nor moral aiithoritv, and it even 
connived to some extent with tlie actions of the re.sisters. 

lluis Japanese occiijiation had provoked some armed resistance 
by tiK. |».>,>l„ „f S.,u,l,-K.,,, Asi.. »,.d ,l,b I,>.| give,, ,l„. 
comiminist sroujis that had existed before Jajianese invasion a 
chance to make propaoanda, to In.ild cadres, and to ac.uiire presl 

I, ^‘^‘'^■tl'-l--ast Asian comnuinist nlove- 
ncn s weie still small and weak. Their fiirtlier jiro.spects would 

depend not only on their own political skill but akso on the attitudes 

lat tile leturnmg- colonial Powers would adopt to the nationalist 
movements. ^ nationalist 

old nationalist j)ariv, the V N () J) 1) wliirl, In l l P‘>rties. ()/u* was the 

in mso, but vvlu,,se-c:Mkxl 1-auis I, mV<,V " again.st tl,e Freud, 

'n,e other was a lo,<...,i,,ta,,:'-sV>o,. 'o, n ' i'-nolaucl. 

l or details of Vieluaniese |)artv polities see l'•’ll'^ •'//«// //«/, created in 

a l<)52. I'aris, l-«o. ' ' )>''""os. ste I . Ilevdlei.s.//«/,„,e d„ I'hlnam ,U- 194(J 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Stalinism in Russia 


T h e crusliing defeats suffered by the Red Army in the 
summer of 1941 were above all military defeats, and the 
advance of the Red Army from 1943 onwards was above all 
a military success. But in both stages of the Russo-German war 
political factors played their part. The morale of the Red Army m 
1941 was cxtrcnidy low. Many soldiers felt no desire to fig t or 
Stalin, and a large part of the civil population, both Ukrainian and 
Russian, welcomed the German forces as deliverers. This imrnense 
advantage of Russian goodwill the German political bosses threw 
away. Nazi Gauleiters oppressed and exploited Russians an 
Ukrainians alike. Hundreds of thousands of Soviet prisoners of war 
were allowed to perish from starvation or disease.^ Hundreds o 
thousands of others, deported to forced labour in Germany, lived in 
miserable conditions. In the occupied regions guerrilla forces 
gained popular support, and when the Red Army again a ; 

it in turn was welcomed as a deliverer. Yet even in spite o azi 
blunders and cruelty, hundreds of thousands of Russian an non- 
Russian soldiers served the Germans, some as civil auxiliaries and 
some even as fighting units. The project of a Russian Liberation 
Army, under the former Red Army General A. A. Vlasov thoug 
obstructed until it was too late by the Nazi bosses, met with a 
genuine response from Ru.ssian prisoners and civilians. 

^ Behind the Soviet front, official propaganda laid its mam stres 
on patriotism—especially on Russian patrioti.sm. The party 
retained its political grip, but it paid little attention ^arxist- 
Leninist ideology, and it courted popularity by throwing open 

its ranks to soldiers.*^ tHiit 

In Russia, as in all belligerent countries, the people hoped that 

victory over the enemy would bring a new and better vvor . ese 
hopes^were disappointed. The immense task of reconstructing le. 




During 


the first year of the war nearly three million prisoners 

Vla.s..v anair. and a Penetra.,n« analyse ol t^ 




erman policy 


m 


2 A full a^:ount ot the ^ ir;,; f/r rvrrW; Stuttgart, 1952. 

occupied Russia, is given in J- Ij ^ u.mi'irv lOK) G 700 000 in January 1945. 
2 The party had 3,400,000 members m January 19 H), o, j ,7 
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* T3 1 * ^ ■ R to require o-rcat material 

sacrifices. But tlie Soviet leaders were not content to ask tlieir sub¬ 
jects to tighten their belts; minds too had to be tightened. 7'he 
supremacy of the part}’, and the need for ideological orthodo.w 
« more emphasised. Not only were those w ho had seiw ed 

the Germans—almost all of whom the W'estern .Allies forcibly 
repatriated to the U.S.S.R.-punished with death or long terms 
of foiced labour. Returning prisoners of war and deported 
a lourer.s, and persons who had remained in their homes under 
erman occupation, were treated as susjiects. Even trooixs re- 
urnmg unn seixice in Euroj)e had to uiulergo an ‘ ideolo<>ical 
decontaimnat.on’ on their return to So^•iet territory. Not gratiuide 
to the heroes ,,r sympathj- for the suff'erers. but'concern for the 
elimination of any influences that might directly or indirectly 

pohev”"" supremacy of the party, was the guiding principle of 
I he sum total of suffering, injustice and disorganisation caused 

able, hough It cannot comjiare either with the convulsions caused 
1 ^ 3 ' collectivisation of agriculture and the Yezhovshchina, or with 
the human and material losses of military operations themselves 
There was however one new form of horror which dese ves a 
- brief inention. This was the deportation of whole nations cm 

ethnical groups believed to be either guilty or c apable of treason 

August 19 1 th ’ a decree of g^th 

900 or,o republic’ was abolished, and some 

^W0,ooo persons were deported. No evidence was provided Zt 

could thev’lm " “'’i'against the Soviet regime, nor 

d the 3 Jiave hoped to achieve anything if they had. 

In June 1946 u was announced that the Crimean Tatar 4 S S R 

di'i; :td r "■Nom, cX:; .fit; 

that 'th^ ^ 1 assisted the German invaders and 

_ b and annihilated as nations.'^ They had been conquered by 

^•e-if,d.tc.emhrtZur\rF!Jra\rk^^^^^ <>1'Saratov siiu f tlic- 

co/wiies, lfy,o, p,>.7;8 -7C,-. ' imiiaii ot tlioir late, .see- \V. l^olarz, liussA, and her 

aiocler.•'* 

Munich l!)r,o_ -]-|n. deportation actuallv tool-’ i.H ! • i.-"!”!’ •^“'or/oi/fti/.t/ro v SSSH, 
the publication of the decree. * ^ I'ehruar^’ two 3 'ears before 
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Russian arms in the past, had struggled in 1918-20 to achieve 
national independence, and had been reconquered by Bolshevik 
Russian arms. When another foreign invader appeared, some 
them again attempted to free tliemselves, and the majority fai 
to attack and destroy those wlio did this.^ For failing to sacrifice^ 
themselves to reimpose a foreign yoke which they had always 
hated, and wliich now appeared to be crumbling, the Crimean 
Tatars and Checliens were doomed to national extinction. It is 
relevant to compare this with the treatment b\^ the reactionary 
British imperialists of tlie Burmese 'national army' wliich fought 
on the Japanese side against the British army. If the British govern¬ 
ment had followed the example of anti—imj'ierialist Soviet Russia, 
it would not only have executed or imprisoned all members of 
this force, but deported the wliole population of Burma to the 

wastes of Arctic Canada. - i f 

Somewhat less drastic action was taken against the Kalmyks ot 

the west Caspian steppes and tlie Balkars and Karachays of t le 
North Caucasus. Their autonomous status was abolished, and 
many of them were deported, but this was done (juietly, without 

a formal announcement or formal justification. 

Very severe deportations took place in the three Baltic states, 
which were reincorporated in the Soviet Union when the (jcrmans 
had been driven from their territory. By K94.9 about one-quarter o 
the population of these three countries had been deported to the 
interior of Russia, and their places had been largely filled wit i 
Russian colonists. Like the Nazis in Czechoslovakia and 
the Bolsheviks paid special attention to the intelligentsia, ine 
million and a half Baltic deportees included the majority of persons 
with a secondary education, and of the IVotestant and Catholic 
cleriries. The best way to exterminate a nation is to exterminate i ^ 
brains The Soviet government wished to make sure of the Ba tic 
Sal and of such Industries as existed or were to be create.! m 
the Baltic countries. Therefore Russians had to be settled there, 
and the ancient and civ'ilised Baltic nations had to be de^stro 3 e 
This was done in the name of socialism and anti-imperialism. 


S I ATE AND PARTY 


It will be convenient at this stage to summarise the main feature^^j-< _ 
of the political and social structure ofStahnist Russia, whose regin 


iTIif Clicrlien revolt broke out Ijefore tiermany attacked the Soviet j"'j| 

it wH in no 'v-ay directed by the Cier.hans. tJerman forces never reached ( hcchtn 

territory. Avtorhaiiov, op. cit. 


SI A L I NM S M I N H U S S I /\ 

IS tor all roninumist.s bevond tlie Soviet I'liioirs frontiers a 
Wiiepnm of the policy and society to wl.icl, thev aspire. ' 

tion^of n"’"' framework is still snj,plied hv the C on.stitii- 

l e ak ^ associated with the t.a.ne of Stalin and 

sexc dformd tic in the world’. It introduced 

• al fonnal modifications ot the I9‘J3 Constitution 'I'he nvr nnid 

ol , 1,0 villusc cli,s„.i.., n,„, I.vol „,1 "I, "He 

Snpieme Soviet or national jiarliament, were now directlv elected 
ons itneiu.ies fm- the mam Chamher, the Council of the Lhiion * 

rura'i nom """ '‘>"Rcr ueighted against the 

hmoer of bourgeois origin a.ul priest^vere no 

iin|K)rtance The dectors h U "‘‘•‘o of no 

vi i- ^ ie\ei witli a sinp* e list 

rzzz::~' .... 

selec'tetl or'itoi'^ T f-i ’ l^uclatoi y specclies from 

handled by its Presidium a sm-ill I 'i^'^'i ‘*tive business is 

ct met elects the ..oa- 

renamed Council of Mini.sters Si 

tite Soviet system of a Cabinet u 2 h/ V ‘ 

Stalin ’• fl'c.se numbered thirteen. After the death of 

a».c,i bv tile «<■"=.«■ a,.e 

This of course means tb-,r ‘ i . ‘"'‘"‘'^''cate as the son iets. 

he acceptable to the'cr -. ‘I-‘'Section as judges must 

\\ ide powers are exercised by the l>rocurato. of b I 

officeraonoinfer) k^r 1-1^ e “ *<itoi oi the U.S.S.R., an 

of the palty. Me d mt 

function of this hierarclndsubordinate procurators. The 

"* ‘The Second Cl - o ensure that decisions of the courts 

■nation ot .ninhstric; reduced thdr' nmtC^rb; near??];air'"'"‘''" 
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of law are not harmful to the interests of the state. When he deems 
this to be tlie case, a procurator may cancel a court decision. 
Parallel witli the hierarchy of procurators is the hierarchy of the 
Ministry of State Control, the successor to Rabkrin,^ Its functions 
include not onl}^ the auditing of public accounts but also the super¬ 
vision of tlie whole macliinery of government in action. 

The j:>owers of the courts are limited still more by those of the 
security police (M.V.D.-M.G.B,).^ Counter-revolutionary crimes, 
defined in the most elastic manner in Article 58 of the Criminal 
Code, remain the preserv^e of the M.V.D., which has authority to 
decide whether or not a given case comes under the provisions of 
this Article.^ Where there is suspicion of a counter-revolutionary 
crime it is the M.V.D., not the procurator, that orders an arrest. 

If it sees fit, the M.V.D. can by its own special tribunal sentence 
an arrested person to death or imprisonment, without trial. In the 
face of these powers tlie liberties guaranteed in the Constitution 
appear meaningless. 

The M.V.D. is however much more than a police force: it is, 
physically and territorially, a state within the state. It has its own 
elite army—the Interior Troops and the Frontier Guards—its 
own air force and aerodromes, its own factories and railways, its 
own territories worked by penal labour. But its power is by no 
means confined to its own territory or its own formations. Most 
government offices and economic enterprises have their special ,/ 
departments' or * secret departments'—the cells of the M.V.D. 
within their doors, centres of espionage, provocation and denuncia¬ 
tion directed against all persons working there. 

In the armed forces tliere arc three separate hierarchies. First 
is the normal military chain of command. Second is the Political 
Administration, headed by a special department in the Ministry 
of War and served by political commissars and political directors 
(politruk) down to company level.^ It is mainly concerned with 
the ideological welfare of the troops, tliat is to say with com¬ 
munist indoctrination and propaganda. The third hierarchy is that 
of the organs of security, responsible to the M.V.D. and served by 
* special departments' down to regimental level and by informers 

from all ranks. 


» the Ministry of State Security, which managed most of the secret 

nnliiiral work of tlie Soviet police. The delimitation of functions lietvvcen M.V.D 
political vvor M G B was not ab.solutclv clear. The reorganisation which 

M.V.D. .nd in . Mini.^D 

^’^ Commissars at present hold the title -assistant^commander (political)'. 
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The party controls the civil, judicial, police and inilitary hier¬ 
archies in the sense that the key positions in each are held 
members of tlie party, that the party’s doctrines are the official 
creed for all, and that the leaders of the party impose their will on 
all subordinate authorities. But the party itself is no less subject 
than are the ci\ il, judicial, police and military mac hines to the will 
of the same leaders. Tlie authc^rity of the leaders so much over- 

V 

shadows both party and bureaucracy that the old primacy of the 
party has lost most of its meaning. Official doctrine still lays 
down that the party is the * directing nucleus’^ and that the \'arious 
hierarchies and 'mass-organisations' are 'transmission belts' 
between the party and the masses. But the party itself lias become a 
transmission belt. It has become one of sexeral instruments of 
power wielded by the leaders. 

The trend in this direction was already visible at the 14th 
Congress of the party in 192.5. It was reinforeed by tlie economic 
changes wrought during tlic Five Year Plans, by tlie' l^ezhovshchimi, 
and by the Second World W'ar. 

The 19th Congress, which met in October 19.52, thirteen and a 
half years after the 18th,^ made some important changes in the 
party's organisation. The Politburo was abolished, and its mem¬ 
bership merged in a newly-created body, a Presidium of twenty- 
full members and ele\en candidates. 'The Or^buro w^as also 
' aboli.shed, and tlie membership of the Secretariat doubled. The new 
Central Committee has 125 full members and ill candidates. In 
Nlaich 1.9.5.3, after Stalin s death, the.se changes were partly re¬ 
versed. The Presidium was reduced to ten full members and four 
candidates. Of the ten, eight were former Politburo members. The 
Secretariat’s metnber.ship was reduced and changed. 

The creation of tlie Presidium of thirty-six, in October 1.9.52, 
had looked like a blow at the authority of Stalin’s immediate subor¬ 
dinates, the top bosses of the party. In the new and larger body, a 
number of .second-rank leaders were associated w ith them'on 
nominally equal terms. The Presidium seemed to be a testing- 
giound for new leaders, whom Stalin could play off against his 
veteran companions. The changes of March 1953 reas.serted the 
supremacy of the top bosses, and firmly pushed the second-rank men 
out of the inner circle of part^' leadership. 

These events also have some relevance to the relationship 

* Soviet C onstitution, article 126’. 

k-alt'omc‘every "three vears ‘un’r" tl'at <„ngres.ses should meet at 

interval has betin raised\o four years. " 
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between party and state. The October changes, by depriving the 
party of its small supreme political organ, the Politburo, and by 
doing away with the time-honoured title of 'Bolshevikh lowered 
the party’s prestige and relatively strengthened the state hierarchy. 
The ten former Politburo members who had been Vice-Premiers, 
remained Vice-Premiers. The government kept its inner cabinet, 
the party had none. Since March 1953 the supreme organs of state 
and party are again more closely interlocked, but this does not 
prove that the party has reasserted its old authority. The supreme 
body in tlie Soviet Union now appears to be the super-inner 
cabinet of five (Premier and four * First Deputy Premiers’),^ which 
is an organ of the government, not of the party. 

Hiis docs not of course mean that the party has ceased to be an 
important fa('tor. The party is the means of recruitment to high 
ofiicc in the state. I'he party also controls the whole vast machinery 
of propaganda. It issues instructions to press and radio, and 
directives to writers and artists. It conducts the mass campaigns 
of exhortation and v itoperation which penetrate ev^ery household 
in the Sov iet Union. But the party is subject to the same leaders 
who control civil administration, econom}^ armed forces and 
j:)olice. The party does not control all other organisations: it is the 
most important of several hierarchies wielded by the same bosses. 

Future ev^ents will of course largel}^ depend on whether the top 
bosses, at first apparently drawn together in common resistance 
to the men whom Stalin, in tlie last months of his life, was de¬ 
viating at their expense, will hold together or will quarrel. And 
this will be decided not only by their personal qualities and ambi¬ 
tions, but also by the de\ elopment of ' the social contradictions of 
Stalinism 


SOCIAL CT.ASSES UNDER STALINISM 


The social class in whose name Stalin ruled was the industrial 
proletariat. Since the 1930’s its numbers have enormously in¬ 
creased. The quality of its labour is still well below western stan¬ 
dards, but it has greatly improved during the last decade. The 
training schools established under the Five Year Plans have turned 
out hundreds of thousands of more or less skilled workers. 
Stahanovism and socialist competition have continued. Piece rates 
hav'e been almost universal since the late 1930’s and the gRp 

^ since October 1.052 tlic party lias assumed the name ‘Communist l*arty of the ^ 
Soviet Union’. The word ' Bolshevik' has been dropped. j 

2 See above, p. 231. 
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tween the higliest and lowest wages remains wide. At all times 
the fulfilment of the Plan has prioritv o\'er the worker’s \seHarc‘ 
and e\en over his safety. Labour di.seipline, of'a savat;(‘r\ tliat no 
west Luropean working class would tolerate, is joimh' enforc ed 

b} manager and trade union. 1 he unions exist to ])rol(.'ct, not 
the worker, but the bos.s-state. 

"1 he standard of h\ing of tlie worker.s is a controx'ersial and 
obscure subject, befogged by prcjjjaganda. It lertainh- inipro\ed 
from to l.n.'i.d, deteriorated under war conditions, and re- 

co\ered rapidly between l.d io and the presemt. Stahanot ites earn 
extremeh" high wages as long as they can maintain tlicir ex- 
<.e|)tional outputs. Skilled workers proliabU’ enjov l^c'ttcr material 
conditions in l.ct.a.T than they had under the Fsar in l.oi.'j. .\t the 
bottom of the Soviet social pyramid, the inmates of forced labour 
camps, who number some mdlions, fare worse than an\’ citizen of 
Imjx'rial Russia. A serious comparison between the material 
situation of the average worker in l.O.f.'j and 1<>I'5 is not jxcssible 
on the .scrappy evidenc-e available. 'I'he Soviet svstem of .social 
security is less impre.ssive in reality than in theorv. Old age 
]x-nsions are mi.serably low. Medical services hace impro\ed 
since 1.9‘JO, but are still poor, and doctors are compelled bv the 
authorities to treat with suspicion w'orkers who rejjort sick in 
the factories. Official emphasis is on the need to itrotect state 
interests from malingerers rather than on the need to protect 
the workers health. There is a general tendency to spend a dis- 
proportionate part of the insurance funds on luxurious facilities 
w iich are a\ailable only to a few pri\ ileged workers rather than 
to improve the welfare of the majority of worker.s. Magnificent 
rest centres on the Black Sea coast, and mountaineering and 
sporting organi.sations for the elite of Soviet athletes receive 
much publicity within the Soviet Union and abroad. Hut these 
aie t >i'igs froiTi which the average worker can hardlv hope to 
>ene t. s tie general lesel of economic outjxit rises, there no 

’ "“'r 7'^^ Bi't two basic causes of 

txjiloitation of the workers .seem inextricably bound up with the 

otm'A '* ^obsession of the rulers with 

utput targets, wffi.ch causes tliem-free as they are from any moral 

of nrolffirr-"' ‘o lH"nan beings as instruments 

in tlx 1 • "i ^ 'x- absence of any element of choice 

ch.iose l.rT 7 life. The worker cannot 

services 1 '"“’.” tl'e officials of the social 

stiMcts. He IS placed at their mercy. The system gives the petty 
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bureaucrat little pieces of absolute power, and he can abuse or 
exploit tliein as long as he thinks he can get away with it. 

The collectivised peasants occupied a position intermediate 
between tliat of the urban workers and that which they themselves 
had had as individual smallholders. Government policy aimed to 
turn the peasants into agricultural workers, their kolhozes into 
agricultural factories. But this policy met with strong passive re¬ 
sistance from the peasants and was only partly successful. The 
sytem that emerged was a compromise between the collective and 
individual principles. Members of kolhozes were obliged to work 
on tlie collective land but also possessed private plots. These con¬ 
stituted in 1938 nearly per cent of the cultivated land of the Soviet 
Union, and prod uced an appreciable portion of the needs of peasant 
families in vegetable foods. But they were much more important 
for the rearing of Inestock. In 15)38, 49 percent of the cattle of the 
Soviet Union, 46 per cent of its slieep and goats and 50 per cent of 
its pigs belonged to private owners. Thus a large part of the milk 
and meat products tliat were consumed by the urban population 
came from the plots. Part of these products the peasants had to 
deliver to the state at fixed low prices: tlie rest could be consumed 
or sold at Tree' prices. It was of course obviously the interest of 
every peasant to spend as mucli time as possible developing his plot 
and as little as possible working on the kolhoz lands. Not only was ) 
he personally interested in his plot, but it paid him more for his 
effort than the kolhoz, a large part of whose income had to be spent 
on deliveries of produce at low prices or in kind to the government 
and to the M.T.S., in addition to other lesser purposes, before it 
could be shared among the members. The conflicting claims on the 
peasant’s time of the kolhoz and of his plot recalled tlie conflicting 
claims of the landlord’s estate and the peasant’s holding in the days 
of serfdom before 1861. The Soviet press was full of complaints 
about the peasants’ failure to fulfil their obligations to the kolhoz. 

In 1939 special regulations were introduced defining the minimum 
number of da^^s to be worked for the kolhoz per 3 ^ear, and these weie 
supplemented in 1942, During the war kolhoz discipline became 
very loose. The Soviet authorities needed what goodwdl tJiey could 
get from the peasants, and they were in no position to insist on 
strict observance of the principles of 'socialist agriculture . Tirri 
peasants used their more favourable situation to make money on 
the free market, to encroach their plots on the communal land, and 
to reduce the time worked for tlie kolhoz. In 1.946 came the party s 
counter-offensive. 'Infringements of the kolhoz statute’ were 
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fiercely denounced, and officials of party and state were instructed 
to remedy them and to prevent tlieir repetition, 'llie ‘currency 
reform’ of 1947 depri\'ed tlie j:)easants of most of tlieir wartime 
savings. 

On the kolhoz attempts were made already in the l.OSO’s to intro- 
' lluce metliods of labour organisation and discijdine deri\ ed from 
the factory. Standards of output were adopted whicli corresponded 
to the 'norms’ of the factories. Tliese standards were known as 
labour days’ (^trudodni), for which a fixed wage was granted. The 
number of days of work required to earn one 'labour day’ \'arit*d 
according to the type of work performed. The gap between the 
wages of the more and less skilled forms oi kolhoz lab{)ur widened 
in tlie late 15)30’s. Some attemjTit was made to introduce shock 
labour, prizes and decorations, as in industry. Breaches of labour 
discipline w'ere punished with increasing severit\’. In general the 
attempt w'as made to subject the peasants to tlie regimentation 
of industrial life W'ithout its compensation of sliorter hours: in 
the busiest seasons the peasants toiled from dawn to dusk as 
from time immemorial. In some areas at least some of the bejie- 
fits of social security and welfare were brought into rural life. 
Llectric light w^as extended over great areas that had never known 

The 1 ural population receiv'^ed better medical services and more 
"^schools. Some at least of the kolhozes liad cinemas, concerts or other 
cultural amenities. But in the Soviet Union, as in other large coun¬ 
tries, the areas close to important urban centres fared bettei' than 
the remoter districts, Tlie model koUiozes in the neighbourhood of 

Moscow, to whicli foreign tourists were taken, w ere not typical of 
Soviet rural life. 

One conclusion that may be drawai witli some confidence is that 
class stratification is more clear-cut in rural society than it has been 
since the abolition of serfdom. In the years before collectivisation, 
though there were economic differences between sections of the 
peasantry, there was no serious evidence of conscious class conflicts 
between them. Under the new order however a privileged class 

It consisted of tlie officials and skilled workers of 
Uie M. 1 .S., the chairmen and accountants of the koUiozes, and to a 
lesser extent the foremen and lesser officials of the kolhoz com- 
nuttees I lie powers exercised ov er the peasants by the heads of 
V ^nis hierarchy were no less absolute tlian those once wieldetl by the 
serUowners and their bailiff's. Moreover they were largely tow ns- 
men, alien to rural life and its values. It is at least a plausible hvpo- 
t lesis that against these new rulers are combined the two forms 
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of social antagonism tliat are deeply rooted in the history of 
tliG Russian peasant—distrust of the townsman and hatred of the 
landowner. 

Many of tlie kolhozes formed in the 1930*s were small, both in 
area and in the number of families that belonged to them. Indeed 
it is likely tliat in the remoter areas of northern Russia the kolho^ 
differed little in its economic—as opposed to its political—organi¬ 
sation from tlie j>re-revolutionary commune. The aim of vast, 
modern, mechanised estates—agricultural factories—was still 
remote. In 1950 tlie Soviet leaders decided to push ahead with old 
plans. Kolhozes were to be amalgamated into larger units, and the 
old villages were to be replaced b}" 'agricultural cities' [agrogoroda) 
to l)e constructed at the centre of the new giant farms. The press 
painted a rosy j:)icture of blocks of flats and social amenities that 
would MOW' ac crue to the peasants: less was said of the fact that the 
peasants would have to give up their private plots. In practice only 
part of this programme was achieved. During 1950 and 1951 the 
total number of kolhozes in the Union was reduced two and a half 
times.^ The project of agrogoroda was however abandoned as un¬ 
realistic. It is likely that the main obstacle was not that the pro¬ 
posed social amenities would hav'e cost the state too much ^they 
would not in any case have been carried out), but that the opposi¬ 
tion of the peasants to the loss of their plots would have beeijr 
dangerous.^ As a long-term project the eigro^o}odci have probably 

not been abandoned. 

The third social group, which Sov iet doctrine does not recognise 
as a 'class' but calls a 'class stratum', is the 'toiling intelligentsia'. 
This phrase covers all who are not workers or peasants. It thus 
includes industrial managers, bureaucrats, technicians and clerks, 
as well as tliose who follow what in the West would be called the 
'free professions'. Soviet figures dating from 1937 showed 
9,600,000 persons as belonging to this group, in a total population 
of nearly 170,000,000. ITiis probably did not cover all persons 
engaged in non-manual labour, for many full-time officials of t e 
Communist Party and of tlie trade union bureaucracy’ were pro 
ablv entered as * workers*. Since 15)37 economic development 
territorial expansion will certainly have increased the numbers of 
the ‘toiling intelligentsia’ both absolutely and proportionately.'? 

■ The nuiTiber fell from 25 i-.OCX) in January 1.950 to .97,(XK) in ()i toiler 1.9.V2 ( 

2 In 195.S the peasants still have private plots. The development of hvestmh on .staK 
and eollective farm.s has, however, reduced the j)roportion of privately-osMiecI 

Stock to total iivc.stock population. ^ ^ from 

3 The l.hST figures are now obviously completely out of date. 1 hey date iron 
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The toiling* intelligentsia" inc'ludes persons of (piite liurnble 
status and modest means. C lerieal workers Iia\ e a less fa\<)ural)Ie 
material position than StalKino\‘ite workers, at an\' rate* tor as loni^' 
as the latter can keep up the pace. Hut e\'en (lerieal jobs a|)|)ear 
to attract workers and peasants, for the Soviet press is full of 
complaints about the exc'ess of administrative staff'in factories and 
even in farms. The hio-lier ranks of the ^toiling- intelligentsia ’ in¬ 
clude both the ruling caste and the decorative aristocrai'v of Soviet 
society, llie former are the top managers and I)ureaucrats, the 
lattei the writers and artists, who en)o\' even greater material 
comfoT t tlian the ruleivs but j^ossess no j)ovver. 

Ihcse men and women are tlie product of the post-revolutionarv' 
s\stem of education, llieir training lias been narrow^ crude and 
bullied in comparison witli the higher education of' Imjxu'ial 
Hussia, let alone \\ estern k^uroj>e or North America. Nevertheless 
the Sovaet regime has succeeded in enormously increasing its suj>ply 
of (jLialified pel sons. 1 he ofiicaal attitude to managers and intelleo 
tuals ('hanged already in 1. Stalin liimself gave tlie word.i The 
les:hovshcfiina was partly a set-ba(‘k and partly an eiu'ouragenient. 
It devastated the remnants of the ]>re-revolutionarv ex])erts and 
tedmicians. Hut on those members of die post-revolutionary in¬ 
telligentsia vvlio were only junior members of the partv, or were 
not members at all, it was less severe. It is ev'en possible tliat the 

^removal of so many liigli jiarty officials increased the exiierts’ 
authority, ^ 

1 he most interesting and most obscure problem of contemjxirary 
Soviet society is the relation.ship of the ‘toiling intelligentsia" to 
the Stahnist regime. Under this regime they enjoy privileges and 

The privileges iiu'lude not only a relatively liigh standard of 
living and--in tlie cxise of to]) managers and bureaucrat.s—a sense 
ot power, hut also special oj^portunities for their children. Already 

intoi'Inir KrouI!v‘‘(”) ujo \v ^K(mS)00 can h(‘ roughly 

^tatc industrial enterprises \V(irkslu»nc , vj,j 0,()00 directors and managers of 

.W().(XX) <.lT/Wv tlieir dc-,.i.ties'; and 

aiidolliiialsnfvarioiiskinds frl■> «oo i' i were army oll'nfrs 

. U ssional ^ lass (of wlmm ‘f pro- 

institutions of lii.dier ediimrlruO / o ^ ^ students 

Kinds (ot ulioni I (>00 0(K) wfA* Iw i » jd ),(>00 were clerical workers of various 

^ V i,nu(>,(KX) ueie hooU-keeper.s and accountants.'). 
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in 1.438, 42 per cent of all students at higher educational establish¬ 
ments were children of * employees and specialists', while children 
of workers, who had formed 50 per cent in 1933, formed only 34 
per cent. This trend was reinforced by two decrees of 1940. The 
first introduced fees for pupils in the top three classes of secondary 
schools and in higher institutions. The fees were high enough to 
exclude cliildren of workers and peasants who could not win state 
scholarships. At the same time the number of state scholarships 
was reduced. The second decree, on ‘Labour reserves', provided 
for the mobilisation of bo 3 's between 14 and 17 3 ^ears of age, for 
compulsojw industrial training and labour. The number in fact 
called up under this decree appears to have been between a third 
anti a half of all boys in the rclex’ant age-group. Boy.s thus mobilised 
were arbitrarily exclutled from any hope of a higher education. Of 
the method of selection used, little is known. But it is clear that 


children of the ‘toiling intelligentsia’ were better placed, both to 
avoid mobilisation and to pa\' the fees of higher education, than 
the children of workers or peasants. I he tendency towards making 
the upper class hereditarv is obvious, though it should also be 
stressed that it is only a tendency, not an accompli.shed fact. 

The cau.ses of frustration are lack of security and lack of liberty. 
The manager must at all costs achieve the plan target that is 
assigned to him, but for which often he receives neither enough 
equipment nor enough manpower. If he fails, no excuses will bqT” 
acce]>ted; at best he will be demoted, at worst punished as a 
saboteur. The party organiser’s position is similar. If the plan 
targets for his region are not achieved, he will be blamed. Both 
know that if they obey the laws they are doomed. Their only chance 
is to cheat and lie and bribe and intrigue. If the}' still fail, their 
irregularities will be exposed and they will be punished, but if they 
succeed nobody will bother about what means they used. Those who 
can stand the strain will make brilliant careers. But they cannot 
fail to be aware of the appalling and unnecessary wastage of men 

and materials that the .system involves.^ 

Lack of liberty and lack of leisure are a constant cau.se of frustra¬ 
tion. Tlie manager’s time is wasted in an endless series of political 
meetings and demonstrations, at which the same ritual speeches 
are made, of praise and thanksgiving to the infallible leader and oi 



on and formation of cliques, that 
he L9tii Congress in October K0.52 
(not of course of planning as such). 1 
kt individual wickedness, but the so 


* The nepotism, corrupt 
denounced b\' speakers at 
Stalinist system of planning 
duals can'alter nothing. N< 


these results. 
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threats and hate for foreign enemies. Even the party organisers 
must vvear}^ of these ceremonies. For intellectuals it i.s even worse 
It IS not enough that they should refrain from critii isi,,.. oHir 
al policies: they must be told exactly what to say a,Kl^hi„;: 
iteiature and art are subject to positive directi\es as well is 
, negative censor.ship. Artists and writers must deal with ‘con¬ 
temporary Soviet realities’. They must write, paint or compose as 

Communist Party- wishes. The speeches 
of Zhdanov on literature, philosophy imd music, and the tiictatorl 
sinp of Lysenko m genetics, exceeded any regulations that existed 
in the 1.0.-JO.S. Historians are watched with a special ^•igilan(e It 
.s their ta.sk to show that at all times the Russian nation has been 

m the van of human progress, and to Hnd in tlie Russian past 
j istihcation of e\ery aspct't of j^rcsent poli('\’.i 

thmoftb of di.scontJnt in Soviet society— 

that of the exploited workers and j)easant.s and that of the frustrated 

uppei ca.ste. If the two were combined, the^' might be deadR- Rut 

this IS infinitely more difficult under the Stalinkst regime than I 

was under the Tsars. The Stalinist jiolice i.s more efficient more 

thlcss and more comprehensive. It prevents any association 

however innocent its jxirpose, that is not controlled by it It pene’ 

rates private as well as public life. Unlike the Tsars, 'the Stalinist 

caders know the importance of projxagamla. 'Phey are not content 

o keep out all hostile ideas: they set out positively to mould tb 

nnnds of tlieir subjects. In particular, they lose no'opportunity of 

c citing the envy of the masses against the privileged group at 
the same tune as they grant to the privileL>-cd .rreit ,^7., . 7 

mas.ses. A combination of aristocracy and JK-ople a^iimth' '^'^ 

A, long „v„ ,v|k-» of cliM ano Ll.fod flon, cSi 

. 1 , iiiuiicliate J>olinoal dangor to the retrinio (If 

imnortant , Piuileged is probably the more 

|.fr,„d. ,|,a, material i,„|,rovc,.,e„t., in tl.oj,o it L “ ''I 

food and clothes and lothrinls an Ihe better their 

stand, the more they are aware of what’th 
and mental freedom ^nd jiersonal security for 

is ll^dlg .Hat ...a,,, no,.-,,.rt, ,,,a„a£;;V,!’LrS^^^^^^ 

versus Marx! available in English is Klaus Mehnert, S/a//,i 
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party for all their sufferings, that they see in the party officials a 
liost of parasites who deprive them of the rightful reward for their 
labour, and prevent them from working as well as they could for 
the greatness of their country. But though the\^ may think this, it 
does not necessarily follow that they are right. In fact it is likely 
that thousands of party officials share their frustrations. The real j 
conflict of interest is not so much between the intelligentsia and 
the party, as between the oxerwhelming majority of the upper 
caste —wutliin and without the party—and the regime of the 
autocracy whicli exploits them all. 


Till'. NATIONAI.ri IKS 

After the war the tendenev, already \’i.sible in the 1930’s, to 
emphasise in polic}' towards the non-Russian nationalities the fight 
against 'local nationalism' rather tlian against ‘Cyreat Russian 
chauvinism', was reinforced by two factors. One was the upsurge 
of Russian national pride during the war. The other w^as the 
government's desire to counteract the impression, left on the minds 
of soldiers who had been in F.urope, tliat wx*stern civilisation was 
superior to Soviet. 1 he party s proj^aganda extolled the greatness 
of Russia, in past and present, decried western achievements, and 
represented the est as both declining and corrupt. 

In nationalities policy, two crimes were now stressed— 
nationalism and cosmopolitanism. A non-Russian was guilty of 
nationalism if in any way he stressed tlie differences that separate 
his nation from the Russian nation: of cosmopolitanism if lie 
stressed any cultural links that bind his nation to any nation whose 
country is outside tlie Soviet Union. To these two vices corres¬ 
ponded the two virtues of internationalism and patriotism. To 
be an internationalist is to stress solidarity with, or servility 
to, Russia: to be a patriot is to stress superiority to nations of 
similar culture liv ing outside tlie Soviet It iion, and when jKissible 
to put forward, on behalf of the Soviet Union, territorial claims 
directed against neighbour states. TIuis, Ukrainians must mini¬ 
mise Polish influences in the history of Ukraine and stress Russian 
influences. Azerbaidjan Tatars must minimise the common cul¬ 
tural heritage of Islam, and of Arabic and Persian literature, 
which they share with the whole Moslem world, and must 
champion ''the 'liberation' of Persian Azerbaidjan. C}eorgiam| 
and Armenians must claim Turkish territory, Turkmens Persia 

territory, Uzbeks and Tadjiks Afghan territory. 

In Western Ukraine, armed resistance to the Soviet regime con- 
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tinued long after the Red Army had reoeenpied Cialicia. CoIIeetivi- 
sation of agriculture was forced through in (.'alicia and i„ the 
Baltic states m l<M -9 and 1.950. Rarty and ci\ il administration was 
horoughly purged in the wliole I’Uraine, and a careful watcl, was 
kept on any signs of nationalism in Ukrainian intellectual life.* 
n Uentral A.sia the trends already ajjparent in the ], 9 ‘ 30 ’s continued 
Indu.stnalisation created new jol,s, l>ut also undermined national 
traditmns and culture, dispersed the (entral Asian iv.puhitions, and 
roug It ma.s.sive colonisation by Russian technicians, workers and 
peasants l-.ducation and social welfare impro^ed in the urha 
(entres hut in such a manner that the best facilities were a\ailable 
o. the Russian colonists. Purges of party and gox eminent person¬ 
nel continued after the war.M)f the three Transcaucasian rcmubiics 
was Azerbaidjan, with its great industrial city of Baku which 
suffe.ed most from Russian colonisation and culuiral domination 

and Gc-orXnriw " managed by Armenians 

and Otorgians. But the communists of these two republics did not 

enjoy greater security than their Russian comrades An especiallv 
seveie jnnge took jilace in Georgia early in 19 V? a ^ 

Thirty years of Soviet rule have created nuuiy thousands of 
m clkctuals, technicians, bureaucrats and managers amomr the 

gh, the quantitative achie\ement is impressixe. Here at least 
there can be no doul,t that there has been pro.r.-ess in con 
panson with the Imperial Russian past The new^ inVell T 
owes everything to the Soviet readme It does not 1. *• 

i. i., g.-.„cf„i if. The. c.x,H"iJk. 

suggest that It IS likely t„ bo. Tile Indian iiitolligeiitsia nAVb' 

education to the Briti.sh, the Indochinese to the French the SI c h 
to the Hungarians. But Indian, Inclochine.se and Slovak int 
wgo net cniitont ii.ctgo theiiiselvcs in tCtdii^atcVcS "f H 
Biiti-sh or l-rench empires, or of the Kingdom of Humrarv In t 

ir "s “th rc.tv ,:5"a.': nir^s - 

-spoKesmen of their submerged peoples in tlleir st’rclggF^'agalns? 

2 {'■’op. t ic, |.|,. 1 1..-M.. t,ainst 

I inaide l.y UU.Utck. 

iglit on natioiKil lil.fration movements in 9^ W .iT-'k (Fresh .Soviet 

Ms/imsma ,ut natsimialmm, ^ A; Almiecidjan, ' Suvoe na-:ti,- 

-n'le’hr':;''"'’' and ^ /l hr ' ^ 

1 he first secretary and other ineinhpr<c of ti ^ I uilvestaii). 
of Cjeorgia were reinovetl from their nostvi H \ t ^ ^"t^‘>‘otariat of tfie CaOninmnist P irtv^ 
were .he President ol the .Su,,re!'!e SoWca a ,1 ! '’idims of the mri 

talm, the Georgian purgers were tiiemselves i)u^ged."'‘' H'c death of 
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tlie cJoniiHant nations. Under totalitarian Stalinism there can of 
course be no nationalist resistance. But that the inclination of Uzbek 
or Tatar or Georgian intellectuals is to serve their own nations 
rather than the ‘socialist fatherland' whose capital is Moscow, is 
suggested by the widespread defection of the nationalities to the 
Cjerinans in the w ar, by the recurrent j:>urges of party and govern¬ 
ment in the republics, and by the systematic falsification of these 
peoples' histories that has recenll}^ been ordered from Moscow. 
Soviet historians now^ sliow that the Imperial Russian conquest of 
Kazahstan and the North Caucasus was ‘progressive', and that the 
armed struggle of Kazahs and Caucasians against Russia—pi 


by earlier Soviet historians as a fight for ‘national liberation' 


w^as the work of reactionar}^ beys and mullahs instigated by British 
or Turkish imperialists. It would seem that the Moscow'rulers are 
afraid of the dead heroes of the non-Russicin nations. 

In the non-Russian republics and provinces, the Soviet regime 
faces a dilemma. It needs educated and skilled persons from these 
nationalities, yet ever}^ intellectual its education produces is a 
potential nationalist. In the non-Russian areas, the social tension 
mentioned in the j)revious section takes on a special form. Here the 
discontent of the privileged group and tlie discontent of the masses 
are more likely to fuse with each otlier than in the Russian 
areas. Tlie obstacles to the fusion are only physical—the power of 
the police—not, as in the Russian areas, both physical and 


psychological. 


THE ST ALIN IS r lUXrlME 

The political and social and imperial system described above 
bears little resemblance to ‘socialisin', as conceived by generations 
of men and women in Europe. It is true that the means of production 
have been nationalised, and that great new' industries have been 
created. But ‘socialism' has never meant merely industrial con¬ 
struction plus nationalised industry. 

The achievements of the Soviet regime, which are considerable, 
are the achievements of early capitalism in Western Europe and 
America. The Soviet worker can achieve a high standard of living if 
he becomes a Stahanov'ite, and maintains his output for a consider¬ 
able time. The American worker could achieve a still higher 
standard of living in the nineteenth century by exceptionally liarcS. 
work and skill. The Soviet citizen of humble social origin but 
unusual ability can make himself a brilliant career: so could the 
penniless but brilliant American. It is important to understand that 
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the \ alucs of the dominant ^'roiip in the Sov'ict Union ai'e tlie \'alLics 
ot the rising capitalist class in the Britain of I8‘j() or the Lhiited 
States of 1870. The Soviet manager displays an individualism more 
*than that of any' Hockefeller or hord. d'he dangers in his 
path arc far greater: he actiiiires greater self-reliance and fewer 
* .sciuples. 1 he aesthetic \'alues of the rising So\ let caste are also 
those of the rising ca|>italist class of the \Vest fifty or a hundred 
yeais ago. 1 here is the same hatred of originalitt-, tiie same j^reftM'- 
ence for .solid, pompous and ornate ])alaces, the same love of nice 
catchy tunes. 1 he directi\es of Zhdano\' to writers and musicians 
l e ected not only the per.sonal whims of himself or his master but 
tile wishes and prejudices of the whole social group to whii l. he 
te onged. 1 he attitude of the Soviet rulers to the non-Russian 
nationalities is also similar to that of our Victorian grandparents. 

1 he arguments with which Soviet historians e.xplain to Kiririz or 
1 atars how lucky they were to be coiKiuered by the Tsars, are the 

Marxi.st-Leninist eciuivalent of Kipling. In'short, the Soviet 

UK ustrial revolution has produced much the same social pheno¬ 
mena as the huropean and American industrial revolutions. K\ erv- 
thing IS the same e.xcept that private profit and private ownersh'ip 

])roduction are ab.sent in tile Soviet L’nion This 
difference, winch to Marxists is the most important imaoinable 
, seems in fact to be rather unimportant. Most of the unpleasant 
p lenomena—exploitation of the jiroletariat, aesthetic idiilistinism 
impel lahsm—which were regarded by Marx as products of 

''l t « ^ ^ ..b ^ 


trHli ^ products of early and rapid Indus- 



But if the economic and social pattern of the Soviet Union re¬ 
sembles that of huroite and America in the industrial revolution 

nonar- IIT different. Soviet totalitarianism has 

pa allels m nineteenth-century Kurope or America, and iirobably 

d ctat ish""'^^^^ Totalitarianism is not the same thing as 

l^te 1 . is that it is unlimPted. 

affect I ^ oontiol over its subject is positive as well as ne<>ati\ e 

of which of whatever. Under past dictatorship.s - 

Inch of course Ifussia had had many during her histort 



vvuro .T • , - .^ >—iiierc 

-inw t t'le statJ did not 

'■ '^reliiri, r’ ^ fon traditional or moral or 
rcl,g.o„,, ^ l,ave 

swept away under Stalinism. 

The economic, political and moral aspects of Stalinist totali- 
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tarianism are inseparable from each other. The immediate causes 
of the misery of the masses and the insecurity of the managers are 
economic. The liardships result from the frantic pace at which the 
government has decided that the programme of industrialisation 
must be achieved. The decision is political, and the successful 
imposition of the intolerable pressure is a result of the politicalA. 
sj^stem. Tlic people of the Soviet Union have no choice of leaders. 
This is a simple and vitally important matter. Arguments as to 
whether western parliamentarism is or is not suited to Russia 
are not so mucli true or untrue as irrelevant. Not the constitu¬ 


tional form, but the presence or absence of choice is the crux of 
the problem. This every Russian wT>rker or peasant can under¬ 
stand. He knows that he cannot choose who is to lead him^ 


LV ^ - -- - 

in his kolhoz, in his factor}', in his trade union, in liis city or pro¬ 
vincial council, or in his national government. The rulers have 
absolute power. -In the exercise of this power, however, they are 
held back by absolutely no scruples whatever. There is nothing that 
they may not do to men or women or their children, or to the 
population of whole provinces or countries, to bend them to their 
will. Anything that serves the Flan is permitted, and whetiier any¬ 
thing serves the Plan is decided in the last resort only by the 
autocrat. Rulers and intellectuals of past ages ha\'e talked of raison 
d’etat as the supreme consideration, but in tact the}’ or their 
advisers were inhibited to an important extent by moral oi^ 
religious scruples or superstitions. The Stalinist rt'giinc is the 
first systematically to apply the criterion of state interest to 

absolutely every part of its subjects’ lives. 

The Stalinist regime thus combines all the horrors of early 
industrialism, Victorian imperialism, political tyranny, and ideolo¬ 
gical infallibility into a single totalitarian whole. The individual 
writer and artist could defy the tastes of the Victorian bourgeoisie: 
the ‘formalist’ in the Soviet Union who persists in his errors is 
prevented by the police from jrursuing his art, and if necessar} 
deported to forced labour. I'he Nigerian politician can deiunince 
British rule: the Uzbek guilty of‘nationali.st deviation’ will not 
deviate for long. Any organised action by workers or peasants 
against exploitation i.s a counter-revolutionary conspirac}', punisli- 

able by long terms of forced labour or by death. . . , ^ 

But to Stalinists in all lands, this regime is ‘Socialisni’, 
fact is already well advanced towards transformation into fuiJ 
communism', perfection in human society.^ No other regime is 


1 There was some public discussion in the post-war years in tiie Soviet Union as 
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socialist, and no part\- or politiciiui, callins; liimscif socialist is 

entitled to the name unless it or I,e recognises the supre’me 

aiitltority of the Soviet Lhiion and of its leader and teacher of 

genius. Ihe so-called socialists of the West are lackews or paid 

agents of the capitalists, deliberateh- deceix ing and hetVavin..- the 
^ \^•o^klng class. ‘ ’ 

\N orld revolution remains the aim of Sox iet pidicv, both as an 
etK in Itself and as the only effectixe guarantee of the 'fatherland 
of socialism , xvliich must be in danger as long a there is ‘capitalist 
encirdemenf. I'he arguments used by Stalin in u> 2 :> remain valid 

T'’«<>'lK>thin<r 

1 eient. If there is only one blue]xrint of socialism, then xvorld 
lyolut.ou can be achiex’ed only by its imposition on other lands 
It can only be the extension of the area of sovietisationi d'he 
nnjdications of this liecame ajxparent after the Second World War 
first in hasten! Europe and then in the Ear East, 

U) the n.iture of‘full rominuiiisin ’ and the iirosnerrs oi' wIiwvx-Im ”V 7^ ■ 

lor a discussion of prohlenis of Stalinist nietaiWu sit s U ^ ^ 

only essential dirthrence between X(,cia is U I • to note that tiie 

econnmii> ii ^ ‘'Vroniinunisin was in the level of 

ccononne gn put I nder coinniunistn ’ as under 'socialism’ tlie iri.-rv nVi f V . ■ 

l)ol)ce would sti prescrifie what everv x, . ? . * ‘tnd the security 

\vo,a.ll,,,wc-\ca lxMn(,rcno<>(| -,, P '"’i* 'llierc 

sets tor ovo-yo-xC Hut ,hir erwaritm 

■MiljjiTts 111 hi.s Sopti-iiilxT 1 ,'),>> ariirlr FroHomir />rM '* roiiiiixleci lii.s 
Tlic toiling. iiiassCs iiiu.st xxoririiiuPi L -S.S.Ii. 

% I>Lit could he achieved. ‘ ^ beloie the necessary out- 

’ Helolf, oj>. tit., Vol, U, p. b.bK 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Stalinisation of Eastern Europe 




T he prefabricated revolutions which between 194'5 and 1948 
brought nearly a hundred million Europeans under Stalinist 
rule, were the first considerable triumph that could be 
claimed for the communist cause since the Bolsheviks seized power 
in Russia. As we liave seen, native communist forces obtained 
power mainly by their own efforts in Yugoslavia and Albania, but 
were defeated by foreign intervention in Greece, while in Poland 
the native revolutionary movement, which was not led by com¬ 
munists, was also suppressed by foreign intervention. By the 
summer of 1945 Soviet Russian military forces occupied all Poland, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and the eastern 
half of Germany.* In these territories, and for some years also in 
Yugoslavia, a similar type of regime emerged, which was officially 

described as ‘popular democracy . ^ » r<.i..:o 

Three distinct phases may be traced in the establishment of this ^ 

regime. Not all countries passed through all phases, and the timing 

of each phase was different in each country. 

In the first phase government was by a genuine coalition ol 
parties of left and left centre. The coalitions in all cases iooliide 
communist and socialist parties. In Hungary, Roumania and Bu - 
iraria they included peasant parties; in Czechoslovakia, where 
there was no specific peasant party,^ its place was taken by non¬ 
socialist democratic parties which drew their support partly from 
peasants and partly from the urban middle class. 

Albania, Poland and East Germany never passed through this s ag 
at all. In Roumania and Bulgaria it existed from the autumn o 
1944 to the spring of 194.'5. In Hungary it lasted until the spn g 
of 1947, and in Czechoslovakia until February 1948. 

^ _ _ _ —_ m 


..1 frnm C 7 echoslovakia in December ami from 

1 Soviet Tn the'^other countries they remain to the present day, on Rie grount 

fhat^^hiris required for w4 their forces in their zones of Germairv 

and Austria 




/ 


d Austria. wa<i banned on the ground that its former leaders had ^ 

2 Tlic old Agrarian Party aii r/r^rh narties honed to capture its 

fomcr supporters. In fact the communists were the most successful. 

24*8 
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In the second phase government was by bogus coalition. Several 

parties still nominally shared power and possessed independent 

organisations: but their leaders were in fact chosen not bv them 

but by the communist leaders, and the policies of the coalitions 

were determined by the communists. Political opposition was 

however still tolerated, although attended with jihysical risks for 

those who practised it. Yugoslaxia and Albania never [)a.ssed 

through this stage. Poland and East Oermanv began their jiost- 
war history in it. 

In the third phase the bogus coalitions were transformed into 
what the communists like to call a ‘monolithic block’. The com¬ 
munist leaders not only laid down the lines of policy, but centralh’ 
controlled the organisation and discipline of the non-communi.st 
group.s that were still left in the governments. Socialist jwrties 
were forced to ‘tu.se’ with communist parties. No more political 
opposition was tolerated in parliament, press or jniblic meeting. 
In I oland, lioumania and Bulgaria the transition from the second 
to the third phase began in the autumn of 1.947, and was marked 
by the flight of Mikolajczyk to the West attd the trials for treason 
of Mamu and Petkox-—that is, by the political destruction of the 
leading non-communist statesman of each of the.se three countries. 
In Hungary the transition began in the .spring of 1,948, with the 
flight or arrest of those socialist leaders who opposed ‘fusion’. In 
Czechoslovakia the second and third phases were merged into 
one, and both were complete by the end of 1.948. In East (iermanv 
the third phase was completed in 1949, if not even earlier 

This is no place to rec:ount the story of Stalinisation iV is ho^v- 
e\ei important to mention certain aspects of the process. The.se are 
the attitude of the communists to the peasant parties and .socialist 
parties; the role of Soviet Ku.ssian military, political and economic 
inteivention; the levers of power u.sed by the communists; the 

flkTs-'ln'rn communists of national con- 

icts, and the significance of differences of social structure. Finally 

h'k-irim c Czeehoslox akia, 

tMiu h lid.s certain specific features of interest. 

I’K.ASANl AND SOCIALIST UAKTIICS 

The peasant parties were the first objects of communist attack 
I hey represented, m reality or potentially, the majority of eacli 
nation. Ihey must therefore be di.scredited and split. Some of the 

hl^Tn'^h' communists said against them were true. It was true 
that in the past the peasant parties had devoted more energy to 
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national than to social issues. It was true that urban middle-class 
elcnients were very influential in the Hungarian Small Farmers' 
Party and the Roumanian National Peasant Party. It was true that 
those peasant parties which had had power during the inter-war 
period had used it to the advantage of the wealthier minority of 
the pc’asaiits ratlier than of tlie peasants as a whole. But these 
defects were not the reason for the communist attack on the 
peasant parties: the communists were concerned not with the 
riglits of the poor peasants but with their ow'ii lust for power. 

In Roimuinia there was for a time a genuine reaction against 
the National Peasant Party. The Ploughmen’s Front, a left 
peasant grouj) that had been founded in IP.'i4 but whose influence 
liad l)een coniined to a few counties of Transylvania, gained mass 
supjiort in a large part of the country. But when it became clear 
tliat the Ploughmen’s Front v\as being used by the communists to 
split the peasantry, and indeed that through its subservient leader 
Petru Ciro/.a it was controlled by the Communist Party, it lost 
suiiport, and llie old National Peasant Party and its veteran leader 
Maniu became more popular than ever. A similar group in Hun¬ 
gary, the National Peasant Party, played a less importajit part, as 
its leaders were not w illing to be used by the communists, and the 
communists thus had little incentive to publicise or support it. 

C'onmuuiist man<x‘uvrcs against the pca.sant parties in Kastern 
Kurope recall Lenin’s trick in producing an artificial split in the 
Socialist Revolutionary Party in 1.917. ^ But the Fast European 
communists were less succes.sful: the East European pea.sants were 
politically more experienced, and more loyal to their leaders, than 
the Rus.sian pea.sants had been. The official communist version of 
the splits that were eventually engineered is that the left wings, 
the truly peasant elements as oppo.sed to the urban bourgeois 
elements, those who sincerely believed in the revolutionary 
alliance of the toiling masses of town and country, followed the 
leadcrsliip of the communists; while the right wings, the bourgeois, 
the Jiulah and the traitors to peasant interests opposed the will of 
the people. This is even less true of the East European peasant 
parties than it had been of the Russian Socialist Revolutionaries. 

In Hungary in the .spring of 1.947 it w'as preci.sely the genuine 
peasants among the parliamentary representatives of the Small 
P'arrners’ Party who opposed the communists, and a section of the - /■ 
party’s intellectuals who supported them. In Bulgaria in 1945 it 
was from the compromised right wing of the old Agrarian move- 

^ See above, p. 36 , 
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meat tliat tlie conaiuinists recn.iited their stooges, while the 
peasant masses remained loyal to Fetk()\-. In Poland a hetero¬ 
geneous cli(iue of disgruntled persons eollahorated with the eom- 
niunists, \\hilfc the peasants, as long as they had any oj^portiinitv 
to expiess their feelings, showed their dexotion to .\filiolaje/\ k. In 
Roiimania only insignificant groups could be detached from' Maniu’s 
party, and even in the Ploughmen’s Front the true peasant leaders 
were in favour of intellemialr l>ril.c,l or 'orrorirv.l im,, 

obedience to Moscow. The turning-point in the de\elo])ment of 
tie ulgarian and Hungarian peasant parties was marked bv 
direct Soviet military intervention: in Februarv the Soviet 

pneral demanded the removal of Dr. CJ. M. Dimitrov from olhce 
m the Bulgarian Agrarian Union, and in Februarv ItMT the Soviet 
military police arrested the Cfeneral Secretary of the Hungarian 
Small farmers’ Party, Bcda KoNacs. The diffl-rence between the 
pio-commumst minorities and anti-communist majorities in the 
^.ast Furopean jwasant parties was not .social 'but political. 

le theory of a class struggle in the villages between jmor 
peasants a lied with the workers and the communists, and rich 
peasants allied with the bourgeoisie was, as in Russia in 1 ,<HS and 
U29, nothing but a myth. The onlt' real difference uas betNveen 
o.se who would accept Moscow’s orders and those who w ould not 
n tile lelationship between communists and socialists too, there 

Ihe >”yth is that 

workers’ aware of the harm done in the jxist by 

eliiiue of ri^iT* “Kainst the wdshes of the smal'l 

nat m-d I ^ «>^'iali.sin and lackcws of the inter¬ 

in l>artiiukrAirKr 

for mi t? d ^ workers were ^a.-er 

tiLn "o uri 1""”" 

disunity had hi*workers remembered that the old 
cZ" ■ U,tio to d -nmumist as to socialist 

it meant to the ^'‘Pitnlation. But that was all 

on he rel-n ^ ‘“V their hands 

t„ c,va,v a reliable in.stru,„ent”„n, “jJli “y 
s.«;iaiil, iwV'Xch had'lT"’ l" 

Annv and tl.^civ 1 reiata, wf .iT’ I'"',' "'o «»"■<-■ 

nfperaons regarded UrM" eo “ 1, • yrr.'’‘’r"'“ 

given to people whom Moscow hoped that it could trust. 
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But even the purged party strongly resisted communist 
meant direct Soviet Russian—pressure. The demand for 'fusion' 


was evaded. Only in NIarch 1.948 did the malleable Cyrankiewicz 
suddenly announce, witliout previously consulting the party s 
central committee, that fusion would take place. Even after this, 
further mass purges were necessary, including for example the ^ 
removal of tlie whole committee of the party for Lodz, Poland s 
largest industrial city, before tlie ceremony was performed, at a 
* congress of unification' held in Warsaw in Oecember 1948. 

If the Polish 'fusion' was the result of four years of terror and 
blackmail, in East Germany ‘fusion' was suddenly decided in Mos¬ 
cow, and v\ as imposed, by a combination of threats, blackmail and 
lies, in a few weeks, in April 1946. The new party was named 
Socialist Unity Party (S.E.D.), The most eminent Social Democrat 
who joined SAi.D. was Otto Grotewohl, joint chairman with Dr. 
Kurt Schumaclier (resident in the British zone) of the S.P.D. for 
the whole of German^^ The formation of S.E.D. split Gerin^ 
socialism, for tlie S.P.D. not only in the western zones but also in 
the western sectors of Berlin retained its separate existence. Many 
socialists of the Soviet zone had been persuaded that in the new 
party socialist influence would predominate, and that by forming 
S.E.D. they were striking a blow against communist influence. 
The contrary however proved to be the case. Supported by the ^ 
mie-ht of the occupying army, the communists were able to con¬ 
centrate in their hands all key positions in the party. The process, 
accompanied by purges throughout the zone, took several years 
to complete. By 1952 though Grotewohl himself remained nomin¬ 
ally prominent; socialist leaders had been removed from ^ipper 
and medium levels of the party, and former membership of S.l .U. 
was a black mark against a party member. S.E.D, was m practice 

a vvell-Stalinised communist party. 

In Hungary the riglit wing of the pre-war socialist party wa 

purged in 194:>, and the leadership was divided between a e 
which obeyed communist orders and a centre winch while soci y 
very radical, wished to preserve the independence of both the pa 
and the country. In Kebrurary 1948 the leaders of the centre. Am a 
Ban and Anna Kethly, were expelled from the party, and in f 

1948 the ceremony of 'fusion’ took place. Only two , 

the ‘left’ socialists suffered the same fate as had overtaken the?^ 
centre; some were merely removed from their posts in t e par y, 
others were also arrested.^ 

^ These included the former leader of the socialist party, and for a time I resi 
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In Czechoslovakia the Social Democrat Party, w hich before 1.0.-58 
had been stronger than the Communist Party, was far .surjiasscd 
by it; at the liarliamentary election it W ()25 onl\ l,‘5 jier cent of the 
votes in the Czech lands, to 40 per cent fur the communists T'his 
much reduced party was divided betwee.t those who wa.Ued an 
--^independent party and tho.se who bowed before tlie communists 
1 he sub.servient wing, led by Zdenek Fieriinger, was at first domin¬ 
ant, but at the Brno congress of tlie party in November lO lw be 
wa.s overthrown by the party’s rigiit and ce'ntre. In the ‘ revolution ’ 
of l-ebniary 1048 Fieriinger was reinstated by communist force, 
and in the summer lie duly led tlie rump pai'ty into ‘fusion'. 

1 he Roumanian socialist party had always been very small and 
weak: it won some importance in 1045 only because'it was less 
ishked b}' the Roumanian workers than was the Communist Party. 
But communist pre.ssurc, reinforced by Soviet military power 
quickly brought it to heel. At a congress held in March'104« the 
party split, the opponents of the communists forming a separate 
party which had but a short life. In November 1047 ‘fusion’ took 
place. The Bulgarian socialists were also not numerous but tliey 
were tougher than their Roumanian comrades. In the .summer o> 
Ac ,„b*.rvicn, vvi„g, .vi.l, <,„n„,„„is, 

-seize t ie party s new.spaper and co-ojieratives, but the majority 

u 1 I^ulchev, opposed the government 

itil foicibly suppressed at the end of lots. 

SOVIET INTEHVEN'l'lON 

tvn,“s-T K^rojiean affairs has been of three 

action ba.sed on the threat of military force 
has Pol'tical action, and economic action. Hitherto hovvever it 

whirvvi'd^ incorporation in the Soviet Union 

‘^ fate ot the Baltic states in 15>4(). 

tyDeTf subject and for longer to the first 

Fast German state Tlu ■ i ^ separate 

policy of the Webster 

v-'^Vom the beirinnin H zones of occujiation, but 

JfThTKTTrT^—_^ ^ initiative has be en rather with the Soviet 

unity with the \;oimn7fists Vdrev Mam^'Y'*-swiaiist ranksof 
best example to date of the fate tlmt Horvath. Hiinfrary i.s tlie 

party when communists have c^SleL '^‘‘'""'-travellers’ of a Lialist 
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than witli tlie Western governments, and of the Soviet intention 
from tlie first to Stalinise the eastern zone there can be no doubt. 
In Poland direct intervention has been very important, from the 
creation of the Lublin committee in 1944 to the nomination of the 
Soviet Marshal Kokossovski as Commander-in-Chief of the Polish 
Army in 19 K9. In Roumania Soviet intervention was decisive ink 
Fel>ruary 1.9 lo when Vyshinski flew from Moscow to Biicarest to 
order King Michael to appoint Groza Premier and so hand over 
power to the comiminist-controlled ‘ National Democratic Front . 

In Hulgaria and Hungary Soviet action was usually more di.s- 
crcet, though the removal ot Dimitrov and Ko\'acs, already men¬ 
tioned, were acts of direct menace. In Czechoslot'akia Soviet action 
was still more di.screet. The pre.senee of Soviet troops in 1.94.') en¬ 
abled the communists to seize important positions in the local 
administration and police, but the withdrawal of all Soviet units 
in December 1.945 removed the main source of intimidation. It 
seems i>r()bable however that the presence of the Soviet Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Zorin, in Prague in Imbruary 1948 

was not unconnected with the technique of CJottwald s ‘revolution . 

Sov iet economic jiressure was an extremely important weapon. 
In Roumania and Hungary rejiarations were not only designed to 
compensate the Russian state for part of its war lo.sses, but were 
also used to crush national opposition to Soviet and communist 
political aims. A special device were tlie .so-r:alled ‘joint cmnpanies 
.set up in Roumania and Hungary, in which Mo.scow nominally had 
an equal share with the Roumanian or Hungarian government, but 
which in fiict were controlled by Mo.scow. Joint companies 
possessed a monopoly of air, river and 

countries, besides owning substantial share.s of such ''M 
resources as Rumanian oil and timber and Hungarian bauxit . 

Ill East Germany the Soviet government ac<iuired tmornKm.s im 

dustrial interests, confi.scated from the . 

Partv and other illegal organisations, and from Cxermanv s w 

time allies. The.se were organi.sed as 

rS.A.G.l. It is estimated that in 1.947 they accounted for pu 
cent of the total industrial output of the Soviet zone, anc ^ 
the period from January 191G to June 1948 they deprived t 
German economy of goods to the value of two milliard Reic/isimn^ 
valued in 1.936 prices.^ Even in allied Czechoslova<ia tie 


1 These are brieHy described in Margaret Dewar, Soviet Trade with Kaslern Larofie. 
R’Sem.'rJ'Sr)) and Soviet Policy in Germany. 1951, p,>. 220^. 
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go\einnicnt acquired a valuable economic interest, tlie ,(aeli\-mo\' 
uranium mines. The Soviet government was also able to put 
pressure on the hast huropean go\ermnent.s by its trade policy, 
imposing unfaxourable prices on go\ernmeiits which it was 
working to disrupt or to subject. An important e.xample is the 
^agreement with Poland of September l.PKT by whicli I’olish coal 
vvas to be sold to Russia at a price one-tenth of that ottered by 
enmark. 1 erhaps the most striking ,,f all eases of So\ iet econo- 
imc pressure for political pur],oses is the order given to the CVecho- 
slovak government to refuse the invitation to ihe prcdimina.w con¬ 
ference ,n Parts on the Marshall Plan in .Inly i.-ity, though the 

goNunment had already accepted the im itation, with tlie consent 
of (jottwald himself. 


i.i- \ i:u.s oi- l■()\\■|:H 

Already in the first pha.se of Stalinisation the communists .seized 
cei am key positions. 1 he most important of these was the Ministry 
of Interior, which controlled the ]>olice. 'Phis post was hehl by t 
communist alrea.Iy in ..P,.,. in all these countrie.i except Poland and 
lungai N, and there too control of the .security police was in com- 
mumst hands.'-^ The .Ministry of Justice, controlling the formal 
jndu ial machinery, was considered less imjKirtant, but was hehl by 
.communists m certain ca.ses. C'ontrol of broadcastim- was se z d u 
- early date, (frex.t efforts w^ere made to cc.ntrofand to nlie 

plamVinVindustry, communists were 
.rad",!:;;:;;::"” "■ -i .,a.i.,„aii,....d 

Land reform was made an instrument of communist power In 

W US cl (* SI Tf T1 11 \t 'I ] I 1-K 1 • . ^ 

\ t;,,;, -. r \ ■ ^ tile (Iciiiocratu; parties the 

was ,)u? i!! •"<> "npervision of the laturreform, 

refonn con.sVsT'T'f-'tT . *"• ^'nd Poland laiul 

western borderl "l of (ierman peasants in the 

‘■u'ul of pa it, n ■ provided an im alualile 

who received such land were exneenvT. 

iaigc extent did. Already long before the third stage of 

“ in li'mtnalion, 1,018, pp. i-,8-0. 

'"''ang.iry tlie lo;.k.r-SecTctjr^^^ ‘oni- 

^ cr t|)(. aiftuiun clcrtion the Miiiistrv of Ftur^' ^ 

■ or delaits, see I-. Nagy. J^ 
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Stalinisation had been completed in either country, the western 
borderlands were communist-ruled states within the state. 

Finally, the communists attempted to remodel local government 
on Soviet lines. Tlie local authorities were to be * people's commit¬ 
tees ' representing the broad masses but controlled by the commu¬ 
nists. In this aim tlie communists were not successful. The commit¬ 
tees did not resemble tlie bodies of tlie same name in Yugoslavia, 
or the so\'iets in Russia in 1.917. The attempt to capture the masses 
tliroiigli new local organisations, wliicli had been so successful in the 
rise to j^iower of Lenin, Mao Tse-tung and Tito, failed in Eastern 
luirope. Tlie East European communists got control of local 
go \ ernment onlv after, with Soviet support, they had seized power 
at the ( cntre. The remodelling of local authorities on Soviet lines 
was the result, not the cause, of their triumph. 


NA riONAT IMtOBLKMS 

Communist treatment of national problems was entirely oppor¬ 
tunist. d'heir ultimate aim was to a])ply Stalin's nationality policy, 
to rediue all nationalities to the same level of subjugation to 
Moscow, to create a 'culture national in form and socialist in 
c.ontent'. But where the exacerbation of national conflicts offered 
Moscow temporary' advantages, this was preferred to a policy of 
national reconciliation. The most obvious example is the German 
(luestion. The natural hatred of Poles and Czechs for their Gorman 
oppressors was deliberately magnified by the communists in order 
to widen the gulf between the Germans and their eastern neigh¬ 
bours, to make Poles and Czechs feel that their only defence against 
(jcrman revenge was Russia, and so to place them at the mercy of 
Soviet foreign policy. This conviction on the part of the Czechs goes 
far to explain the unwillingness of Czech democratic politicians to 
do anything that might antagonise Moscow, and this in turn 
limited the vigour of their opposition to the communists. 

The communists also made good use of the friction between 
Czechs and Slovaks, In inio the Slovak communists posed as 
diampion.s of Slovak autonomy against Prague; in H the Czech 
communists outdid the Czech nationalists in denunciation of Slovak 
nationalism, rightly believing that the execution of the quisling 
ex-president Tiso, desired by Czech nationalists and fiercely 
opposed by the majority of the Slovak people, would dig an 
unbridgeable gulf between Czech atid Slovak democrats, and sd 

help themselves to power. 

Moscow was also eager to prevent a reconciliation between 
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Czechoslovakia and Hungar\% the two countries in wliicli in 1.9 to-7 
the democrats were strongest and comnuinist and So\ iet induence 
was weakest. The Slovak communists were tlierefdre instructed 
to outdo the Slovak nationalists in hostility to Hungarv, and the 
Hungarian communists to reply from Budapest in similar tone. 
^ The in.smcerity of this nationalism was revealed when the thini 
j)hase of Stalinisation was completed throughout Kastern Ktirojie. 
In 1 , 94 ;) Czechoslovak-Hungarian reconciliation was jierniitted as 
both countries were firmly held by communists. 

Since the foundation of the ‘German Democratic Kepublic’ 

(I).D.K.) in October 1949, Mo.scow has instructed its Polish, 

C zech and hast (Jerman disciples to proclaim their friendlv feelimr.s 

for each other. The watchword has become ‘proletarian inttn-- 

nationahsm , by which is meant uniform adoption by all of national- 

isin on behalf of Soviet Russia. In short, in the period of seizure 

of power national antagonisms were intensified for tactical ad\ an- 

tage, but in the period of consolidatitm of power they are being 

down m order to facilitate domination of all nations alike 
by ivloscow. 

I'm-; C.A.SK OF CZt;CHOSI.OVAKI.\ 

I hough Soviet intervention, and timely infiltration of com- 
A 'nto key positions, were the decisive factors in the Stalinisa- 

t.on of hastern Europe, internal .social factors played their part' It 

.s ..... „ .he process .las'.|„ickes. i., ,he 

ccnintnes whose social, j.oli.ical and cultural background was most 

ke that of pre-,9,7 Russia, and .slowest in the tun, rv of, 
this was least true. ^ "men 

In Roumania in 1944 great landowners were less powerful than 

corruwt ^ r of a bureaucracy that was often 

shared bTbo'th R ’ ® “^‘^"•"Petent and arrogant, was a factor 

other was tbp ' Bulgaria with the old Russia: an- 

Cluirch Hi -• influence of the Orthodox 

in Kounia,firwhosewas far greater in Bulgaria than 
esneci .lK. n i ‘'Ultuial connections were with the West 

Toll tl ' I * y’'^"ce. But the social position of the intellitrentsia' 
and the cultural and political frustration thereby enn-endered w.‘ r 

las, df, adc, "nml,'rll u ■' " i" the 

..carer to old RusliaThan'B.dgarir Tdl.^rTl'^ 

.'.an Roumania, but in .heir political'sy.ste.na both wSl'cVuaTTnear'.' 
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Hungary was in general more ‘western’. It is true that its social 
structure—and especially the strong position of the landowners— 
recalled that of Russia. It is also true that a considerable part of the 
Hungarian intelligentsia suffered from the same type of frustration 
as the old Russian. But the political system, the nature of the 
bureaucracy, and the whole cultural tradition, linked Hungary not 
with Russia but with the West—with Austria and even with the 
lands beyond. The influences of both Catholicism and Calvinism 
of course reinforced this tendency. Much the same is true of Poland. 
A century and a half of subjection to Russia had of course estab- 
li,shed soine Russian cultural influence, and the Polish bureaucracy 
ow-ed more to the old Russian model than Poles liked to admit. But 
these influences were more than counteracted by national antagon¬ 
ism to Russia. The Stalinisation of Poland w'as, as we have .seen, 
even more due to Russian military force, and even less to internal 
factors, than the Stalinisation of the other countries. 

Czecho.slovakia alone among the East European was a 

predominantly industrial country. In the Czech lands, if not in 

Sloyakia, the'social structure re.sembled that of a 
The urban middle class was numerous and influential the skil e 
formed a high proportion among the workers, and the peas^its 
w ere as prosperous and as skilled as those of we.stern land.s. The 
level of Education approximated to that of the West, and the in¬ 
telligentsia found employment for its talents and an 
place in society. The practice of parliamentary ' 

firmly rooted The electoral success of the communists in K > 

,o san,c caasM as in Franec-Wief that tl.e communists 

stmal for tl.e material interests of the tvorkers, and 
UiKcsi-i It was not due to bitter revohitionaiy feeling. 

1 . 91.5 and 1.947 the old methods of government largely 
themselves against communist lawlessless. \et when • 

came in Februrary 1948 the resistance of the democrats collapsed, 
‘^^ome reasons for this have already been giv^^^^^^ 

filtratio.. by the £rierl«^ co.nmnnist 

tion, communist control of the wester , friction 

exploitation "[hatred between^^ec^^san^^^^ tactical 

between Czechs J^^binet ministers representing the 

mistakes of the democr Socialist and ^Slovak Democrat parties- 

Czech People .s, Czec ^ _ protest against the failure of the, 

resigned in l^cbruar\t ^ p ^ r TsTo<;f»k to carry out the 

• M*.r.Utc*r of Interior, Vaclav NoseK, to cairy ^ 
communist INImister oi im i nolice with com- 

cabinet’s directive to him to stop packing the pol 
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munists. But they resigned before they liad made sure of tlie sup- 
poit of either the social democrats—which was necessary in 
ouei to have a inajority against the coininunists in parliament - 
oi o resident Benes. I Iiey also made no attempt to contact the 
oitponeiits of the communists in army or police. 'I'he communists 
defended themselves with both constitutional and c.vtra-constitu- 
tional means 1 hey induced the social democrats to support tliem 
and bullied the President into accepting the resignations of the 

They seized the radio and tlie new.sitaj.er 
Ihccs, paiadcd armed detachments of workers through the streets 
of Iraguc and set up ‘Action Committees’ of communists and 

. Neither timre^^^ over the powers of the local authorities, 

neonic C' ■'’‘p^'og ministers nor the president could address the 

mnmbik the communists kept the army 

immobile There was no resistance. Gottwald’s ‘revolution’ was 

mate with the help of the police: it resembles Mussolini’s march 

I. r'' sleepmg-car or Hitler’s acceptance of office from Presi- 

en mdenburg rather than any genuine revolution. Indeed there 
IS a certain tragic similarity between the roles in these two crises 

of the ageing Hmdenburg and the ailing Benes—two men whose 
careers have otherwise nothing in common. 

iinnort-irr^'^^-“"f ‘’.^‘^■^g^ound to the Prague ‘ revolution ’ is most 
^ and Sovi f A.ssistant-l-oreign Minister Zorin was in Prao ue 

Phe willingness or ability of the United States to help the Scch" 
csi.st was highly doubtful. Whether, if Benes and tlie non-com 

secure!l ! r ^P^y.'f^aders, the communists would have 

Sovi<‘t f if the communists had been defeated 

Bm n;,^^::;-IC:-mm C-choslovakia, is also dmffitd: 

The; on them, 

rcp'urci t]u‘ ij vvcic Rccustoiiiccl to 

reS s ■ M ‘"7';“’”' 

h the communism . Munich legend’, sedulously fostered 

Czechs Mu^weie It cl/" 

achievements of wartime Czrch^t'.^T modest 

confidence in themselves P#.rh t-^'s^^tice increased the Czechs’ 

' fact that the Czechs did nor T* important of all was the 

Czechs still regarded r ^ oppose Russiati w-ishes. The 

It took s^inry^ars of GouSr ^ 

years ot Uottwald s regime to show them that in- 
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direct Russian rule could be more unpleasant than direct Nazi rule. 
I'lie iiiu ritical admiration of most Czechs for all things Russian 
disarmed the Czech people in the moment of crisis. This is seen 
more clearly when events in Czechoslovakia are compared with 
events in Finland.^ The refusal of the Finns to accept even cultural 
influence from Russia protected them. Only three months after the 
Prague ‘revolution’ the Finnish parliament forced the communist 
Leino to resign from the Ministry of the Interior. Shortly after this 
free parliamentary elections were held, at which the communi.sts 
poll fell by one-(iuarter, and in the new government the communists 
were not' represented. Finland was not less exposed to Russian 
armed intervention than was Czechoslovakia. But the Finns risked 
the damrer which they clearly saw, and emerged un.scathcd. 

As long as the com'munists had observed the constitutional rules 
and had remained loyal to the genuine coalition of the People’s 
Front, the democrats had preserved their independence and C zcclio- 
slo\ akia had been a relatively free country. But when the commu¬ 
nists forced a crisis, the various factors enumerated above operated 
to their advantage. These factors were however so peculiar to tlie 
Czechoslovak situation that they make it an unique event. C zcdio- 
slovakia is the only western industrial state that communist.s have 
captured, but its experience does not provide any general con- 
clUsioiis on the ability of communists to capture industrial states. 

• POPL'EAR nKMOL’HAC^ 

In the words of former Comintern Ceneral Secretary Dimitiov, 
‘the Soviet regime and the Popular Democratic reginie are w^o 
forms of one and the same system of govermnent . ' 
based on the dictatorship of the proletariat - Ihe Hungarian 

c,„.,.nun',st leader Hiikos, described Hopiil.r j;,: 

inction is pedaniic. As we have seen, the Comintern from its 
foundation attributed magic qualities ^ 

which in fact already by 1919 had lost Si ised Fast 

Eutpel countries ar? called soviets or 

1 ’o escMinrilc is of no practical importance. Iney nave ote 

Se 194 rtools of the communist parties. The East European 

JLg'nes are dictatorships of the proletariat in the same sense in 


2 Spccdl*a\" thc^ CoDgrc.ss of the Bulgarian Cominun 

3 See abtjve, r)I>. 
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\vlnch tlu- So\ let-Hiissian regiino is a dii-tatorslup of tlie nro- 
etaiiat; ail are clietatorsliips of the commmiist party, that is tlic- 
tatorsliij)s of Stalin. In fact the Kast lMiro]H>an regimes are im- 

pertect cojaies ot the So\ iet Russian regime, and the imiierfeetions 
are being removed with all possible speed. 

-» The hierarchical organisation of the lommunist parties is ot 
course essentially the same as that of the Soviet C'ommiinist l\n i\ 
Ibe communists control the organs of central and local o,,\ em¬ 
inent as m tile Soviet I'nion. The constitutions of the bias'? I-'nro- 
pean states are clo.sely modelled on the Soviet C’onstitiition of I <)■;(.■ 
aihaments are elected by direct, ecpial, .secret, universal siithage, 

1 theie is only one list ot candidates, and the parliaments oiilv 
tat to, a few ilays every year. Between sessions, legislative 
business IS earned on liy the Presidiums, whose member.s^ire still 
moie iigoiously .selected by the communists than are the inemliers 
of he j.arlianients. l.ocal authorities are elected in a similar wav 
and are sim,lariV controlled by the party. As in Sox iet Ru.ssia, thex’ 
t s lutlx suboidinate to the central authorities. The judicial 

e eer'l r’ ‘il 'T P^‘'-ty. its membens being 

elected l)\ tlie corresjionding lexels of the political hierarchv, that 

, >3 lodie.s nominated by the party. As in the Sox iet I’nion cv,vat 
ISrX; 1 t/' ‘X preturators conm.lh-d 

.1.C police i.:'e<.,.„.,e,e;' .^iir r:";', 

Whl P, m'S'Ii'''‘■'■“'■‘■'‘J- f l-olitioal a<l,„mis„.a,i„,.’, 

secre nob I ^ominissars mul po/Unds, and partly through the 
bv nie. ^'^Partments of the armed forces, theniselx es stafl'ed 

h> n embers of the party. Political control in this narrow sense is 
supplementexl by control oxer the so-<alle,l " 

nai.l m \« 'noxeinents. Special attention is 

sitx an r <^‘‘P'ration, from primary school to unix er? 

sitjs and to .sports - or 'physiculture'. ' 

rile communists liave done their b(»st lo iu ^ 111 

economic hierareixx, xc ! An remodel the 

was niiiol-> ■ I ” • 1 *^*\*^^ Russian principle's. Ilc're progress 

the mimagen ial LiVeT agricultural field. Roth 

the partv^^f-u •' • ^ P-Vramids xvere firmly held by 

sr^talinist^era radfem th iPe jn actice of the lateV 

V\vas much less nersecu’ti‘' r ^ 'PPere 

Kussia. l- fiicient nina ” ^ Pre-revolutionary ex,x'rts than in 

connnuni.;:r;«:i„XE'^^ 

cir jobs, and were even admitted into the 
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parly, as well as enjoying the social privileges established in 

Russia since the late ly.W’s. The agricultural hierarchy was also 

closely copied from the vSo\ iet Russian model. Collective farm 
managements and M-'l'-S. were subject to the control of the party- 
In Rt'dand and Bulgaria fyolUotdely in M.T.S.' were introdiiced at 
the eiui of l.UAO. Tlic purjM)se of collectivisation in Kastern Europe i 
was the same as in Russia—to increase food supplies for the in¬ 
creasing non-agricultural population and to organise the recruiting 
of labour from the villages to the new industries, mines and public 
works. With the exception of Bulgaria, however, the pace was 
slower in Kastern Europe than in Russia, and with the same ex- 

(^.^.ptlon_there were few ca.ses of destruction of livestock or clashes 

between ix-asants and police. Of the trend there could be no doubt. 
At least by the late lb;>0’s it was intended that East European 
agriculture should be collectivised. The trend of industrial planning 
was also the same as in Soviet Ru.ssia. Eirst priority wa.s-given to 
capital goods industries, and especially to metallurgy and engineer- 
in.r; if conditions were good, and resources were available, there 
would also be great progress in consumers’ goods industries, u 

if not these would be sacrificed.'^ u i 

The position of the social classes in Eastern Europe has been 
approadting that in Soviet Russia. The workers were subjected ^ 
the same pressure as in the Soviet Union. Irade unions r . 

workers against the boss. Differential .f t^ervices 

and ‘socialist competition’ were encouraged. Welfa.e services 

were admirable on paper: in practice when t^be cut 

dictated economies the welfare services were the fiist to be cu^ 

Severe penalties were impo.sed for lateness at work 
bread,cl ,>rdi»d,,line. and .norc 

of the doctor’s duty to prevent malingering in the factory tlian 

th(- worker's rifrht to medical attention. , . . 

The position of those intellectuals who were not technicians o 
man^X was precarious. Their special knowledge was in demand, 
Td even k>ceived high material rewards, but their pre-revolution¬ 
ary educational background caused tliem to be ^Yntdli- 

picion. Meanwhile the communists busily prepared a new 

' Scf above, p. loS. r-.„.,.h,.Uov-ik and I liioirarian plans were ‘ revisedMiieh 

* Karls in 19bl ^ "'jniddr^ d But the l-nor-ty Y' 

oinsunu^ ■'J::od,s “ua/or ihc 

uT^eT^onondes in'.'lle^ ot tile-nore dat.Kerons international situation that followed 
the Korean wiir. 
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gentsia, recruited fro in children of workers, j)easants and party 
bureaucrats, closely watched for ideological orthodoxy ami trained 
in the new schools whose organisation and ciirriculuin were dic¬ 
tated by the part\'. Such elements of a liberal education as had ex¬ 
isted under the pre-re\ olutionary regimes of l-iastern i:uroj)e wei'e 
, swept away: they were replaced by a combination of technical 
mstruction with Marxist indoctrination. Press, ladio and l)<)ok 
publication were of course controlled by communist censorsliip 
and the latest teachings of Zhdanov, r.ysenko and Stalin on litera¬ 
ture, art, philosophy, genetics and linguistics were introduced. 
Communist control of education inevitably brought contlict with 
the Christian churches. Religion was excluded from all but the 
narrowest field of worship and dogma, and even in this field its 
uture remained uncertain. To outward appearance at least, Pastern 
Europe was being rapidly organised under a totalitarian hierarchv 
whose dominant groups—it is still premature to use the words 

ruling classes —were, as in Soviet Russia, a combination of party 
bureaucrats and technical managers. 

'I riOISM ANJ) IHMtCil'S 

In the first yeans the communist parties were far from homo¬ 
geneous^ 1 heir ranks included many opportunists, whose support 
^ as useful to the leaders when their aim was to o\erawe their 
opponents by a display of numbers, but who could not be considered 

ascists, of whom some were genuine renolutionaries converted 
o n brown to red, others were careerists, and others again hist 
g IS m search of an employer who wanted heads broken More 
dangeious m Moscow’s e 3 ’es w-ere the idealist communists who 

inentr'^ b suffered in the uitderground and resistance mo\ e- 
nts, and had taken seriously the wartime talk about the future 

be exnecrT of their countries. These men might 

teachlr ofl tl’ernselves reluctant servants of the 

^'1 genius of all progressive humanity. 

was revt^?ed\o*trp '*^-*^'-1 ‘''f’ communists 

in June 1948 Tb . y ^‘^'^linform’s denunciation of Tito 

doctrinal c Statement accused Tito of various 

Pense ofth'"*’ "b of favouring the peasants at the ex- 

’ People’s Front *^‘^ordinating the Communist Party to the 

party instead of the t"^ niamtaining a despotic regime within the 

‘ , . of dctiKH-ratic cc.iitran..iin There 

"a* .«..„e ,ru,h .,„.ne of there charge,,, hot of then. tvele 
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less aiiplic able to the Yugoslav Communist Party than to the parties 
of neighbouring lands.^ Some time after the breach, evidence was 
published which showed that there had been serious disagreements 
between the Yugoslav and Soviet go\ernments about the organisa¬ 
tion and c()uipmcnt of the Yugoslav army, and about the status of 
Macedonia and Yugoslav-Bulgarian relations. ^ 

Hut underl\’ing all these disputes was the fundamental cause of 
enniit\'. Moscow knew that the military and civil bureaucracies of 
Yugosla\ ia had been created by Tito and his comrades during the 
Yugoslav national and civil war, not by So\'iet military and 
political experts. Tito had built his own state machine without 
being supervi.sed by Stalin’s emissaries. He had e\'en conversed 
with Briti.sh officers without Soviet citizens or Soviet agents being 
present: who could tell what anti-Soviet conspiracies he had 
plotted with the cunning .scoundrels of the diabolical British in¬ 
telligence .ser\ icc? This uncertainty and su.spicion caused Moscow 
to pTace the most sinister interpretation on the most trivial inci¬ 
dents. When So\ iet citizens in Yugoslavia were watched by the 
Yiuroslav secret police, or when Yugoslav officers objected to the 
fact that Soviet officer.s of ecjual rank received fai highci pat, from 
the Yugoslav budget, for jobs which they themselves could do more 
efficiently, this could onlj' mean that Yugoslavia was preparing, 
together with the western imperialists, some action hostile to the 
Soviet Lhiion. Moscow therefore decided to break with Iito. As 
Tsar Alexander III in the 1880’s had been convinced that frictum 
between Bulgaria and Russia could only be the result of Austrian 
and Briti.sh intrigues, that the Bulgarian people was ^ 

Russia, and that when he had withdrawn Russian officers from the 
Bulgarian army it would collapse, so Stalin and Molotov believed 
that friction between them and Tito could only be clue to intrigues 


1 The Cominforn. .statement, and sevt^al of the 'X'er- 

'ind Moscow, arc coiitainetl in the pamphlet published the 

ana aioscovn, ai title The Soz'tet-l liffos/av One ot tnc sins 

nationa stres.s the leading role of the Comnu.nist I'arty. 

imputed _ ' baekirround hiding behind the facade of the mass organisation , 

tliat he kept it in the bacKgrouna, lu ^ re^ison for this curious behaviour 

the I'eople-s Front. I his 'secret and consriiratorial after they had 

a Jsimed^ fllfrjwc" hT"never been explaii.cd. tV.e Viont' to 

^,'^f.°The mut^sThat the Cmnmunist Farty held all rkl power. The Front was its 

creature and its tool. v..o-os.htv rf)mmunist leader Mosha Piade in some 

2 This subject is di.scussed by the Yugoslav ‘ ^ • iQ4/i- 0 Bcltrrade^ 

!ns"Siw on'stahn’s intrigues to .set "" 

the Son iet poliey of ceononiir c.xploitation of ^ ugoslaN i.i. 
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of the British with Tito, that the \higosla\- niasses were ()e\ ote(l 
to the Soviet L?nion, and that when he had shown his displeasure 
by withdrawing the Soviet military and political experts from 
Jugoslavia, the healthy forces’ in the Jugoslav Communist 
Party and the J'ugoslav people would assert themselves and over- 
4 throw Tito. But Alexander III had been wrong, and Stalin was 
wrong. Both in ]SH5 and in 1,01-8 Russian arrogance had antagon- 
i-sed a patriotic Balkan nation, and Russian bullying strengthened 
its resolve to resist. Tito had loyally followed .Moscow’s lead: 
not he but Stalin picked the ciuarrel. For a year Tito remained 
aloof from the Western Powers: only the economic blockade 
imposed by Russia and the East European ‘popular democracies’ 
forced him to seek economic support in the W’est. But J'ucro- 
slavia survived the Soviet and Cominformist pressure. The cause 
of the survival of Tito’s regime was the same as tlie basic cause 
of the breach: Pito had created his own army and civil administra¬ 
tion, lie had made the careers of his officers and his bureaucrats, 
and with a handful of exceptions they remained loyal to him. 

The absence of this basic condition in the other countries explains 
why therc^wa.s no ‘Titoism’ there. Only Albania was in a position 
x> follow Tito s example. But here national conflicts were decisive, 
le A banians resented JJigoslav arrogance and domitnition in 
^ much the .same way as the J'ugoslavs resented Russimi. Albania 
also had long-standing territorial aspirations at J'u.roslavia’s 
expense. Since 1,944 the Albanian communists had been sikmt about 
this, but Enver Hoxha now took the opjiortunitv to acciuire merit 
simultaneously among his own subjects and in 'Moscow- he sun- 
ported the C’ominform. The other ‘popular democracies ’ never had 
le c lance to follow Tito. In the improbable event that Bierut 
Oottvvald, Dimitrov, Rakosi or Anna Ranker had wished to break 
with Moscow, they could not have done so, for they had no militarv 

been'^hi of their own. Their armies and bureaucracies had 

choose h supervision of Soviet exjverts. If forced to 

‘ 031^0031 Ff chances. Communists regarded as 

Plav ffie e were arrested, and some were made to 

..^Moscow trids"?,f recalled the 

^this ‘crime’ h "hat extent they were ‘guilty’ of 

Koci X^xe r P>'«bable that the Albanian 

the^pro T f leader of 

1 o-J ugoslav faction within his party. There is evidence that 
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the Pole (jonuilka expressed synipathy for Tito and was impatient 
of Russian tutelage.^ Whether the Hungarian Rajk, the Bulgarian 
Kosto\', or the Roumanian Patrascanu were disloyal to Moscow 
remains a mystery. What is certain is that these men were active 
in tlie resistance or underground movements in their countries, 
while the leaders of their parties—Rakosi, Dimitrov, and Pauker— 
returned home witlt or after the Soviet Russian Red Army. Moscow 
luul decided that wartime resistance leaders were less reliable than 

4 * ^ 

persons who had spent long years under close supervision in 

Moscow. \\ hether in fact these individuals had planned, still more 

whether thc\' had committed, treason, was a minor detail: in 

lk)lshevik conceptions of law, to belong to a category capable of 

* 

trc‘ason is as important as to commit treason,^ and preventn'e 
ac tion is more valuable than punitive. 

Since the autumn of 1.951 further purges ha\'e taken place in 
Past bhu*op(‘an communist parties whose significance was less 
obvious. The first important victim was Rudolt Slansky, Cyeneral 
Sec retai'N' of tlie Czechoslovak party. The second was Vasile Luca, 
one of the leading Roumajiian communists. Both men were 
x’iolently denounced in the official press. In May 1952 Anna Pauker 
herself was removed from her offices in the party and strongly 
criticised, though she was not arrested and was not described as a 
traitor. Both Slansky and Pauker were notorious for their suh“ 
servience to Moscow. Both were also Jews. The public ‘trial of 
Slansky in November 1952 was the closest reproduction of the 
Moscow trials of 1936-8 3 'et staged outside the Soviet Union. Ihe 
anti-'Sernitic element in the case was strongly emj>hasised." 

I'llK KVOEUTION OF VUCiOSI.AVIA 

Meanwhile certain changes had taken place in the ^ ug’oslav 
regime. Yugoslav communist writers began to denounce the Soviet 

1 'EIk- (a)inulka rase is well disrussed by A. LJlain, I'lioism and Ihe i ominforni. 

Harvard, l.b.Vi, pp. 116-88. ^ f’* Jr' 

^'l oKt^-ther with Slanskv was tried Iiis ctjcniy. the Slovak coiiiinuniM 
fonner Foreign Minister, a man of the Ciomulka-Kostov ‘nationalist 91'^' 
than of the ■internationalist’ or ■Musrovite’ type represented by Slansk\. On t c 
Slanskv af-I'air three points mav be made. First, if Mosrou required scapegoats or 
tlie economic trouble.s of Czechoslovakia, it VN as more likely to pick on jiersons 
sallyTtcstcd: the fact that these were the n.ost loyal of all .ts steOKes un 
to affect its decision. Secondly, Jews are aluajs good ,scaptf,oa s 
Ka.stern llurope. 'I hirdly, it is (iinte po.s.sihle that the p of 

nected with personal striiggle.s for power within the So\ let paitj , ^ ^ „„iiits ^ 

hard evidence, however, this can he regarded only as an hypothesis, ^ 

api.lv eonallv to Pauker and I.iica in noumania. aial would apf>l\ to th< ■'' 'p'' ‘ 
unpopulir leaders of both the f’olish ami the Ifi.rigarian P^'^ „ 

.surprise if uhiie this is in the press sensational events should on ur in thosf 
parties. 'I'he efteet of Stalin s death ( annot yet be estimated. 
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jnternal regime. Tlieir analysis was essentially the same as that of 
1 lotshi. the fault.s of the fstahnist state w'cre clue to hiireaueratK' 
degeneration of the revolution. Stalin had turned his hack on 
Lenin’s doctrine of the withering away of the state. 'Lhe nationalisa¬ 
tion of industry hy the Holslieviks in 1.918 had introduced stati' capi- 

talism. hiom tliis point onwards one of two course's was possilde'.to 

strengthen the forces of bureaucratic state-capitalism, or to 
strengthen the role of the direct producers. The first c'ourse led 
to reactionary bureaucratic dictatorship, the second to .socialism 
and die withering away of the state. Soviet Russia had followed 
the first course, but Yugoslavia was following the second. In anv 
economically backward country the state was bound to plav a 
larger part in the period of transition to socialism than in an 
economically adi anced country. In any such country therefore the 
danger of bureaucratic degeneration would be great Yuo-oslavia’s 
leaders ivere subject to the same temptations as the leaders o'J- 

Soviet Russia had faced, but they were aware of them, and claimed 
that they would not succumb.' 

Yugoslav official spokesmen frequently stress the differences 
between their regnme and the Soviet. Since 1950 the machinery 
of economic planning in Yugoslavia has been decentralised. In the 
actories power is wielded by works’ councils, elected by the 
"ot ers- themselves. In 1952 local government was reorgani.sed 
on the basis of representation for producers’ association. A new’ 
k.onstitution was prepared, which applied the same principles 
to national government. ^ The federal organisation of the country 
into SIX rejnibhcs" is, the Yugoslav communists claim, a reality 
vvhereas the ‘federalism’ of the U.S.S.R. is a fiction. The Yugol 
s ay leaders are well aware of the exploitation of the non-Russian 
ationahtie.s by Mo.scow: they deny tliat there is any similar ex- 
p c.itation of the nationalities of Yugoslavia by Belgrade. They are 
akso aware that the rural hierarchy created in Russia by the col'lecti- 
i^ation of agriculture is designed to exploit the peasants in the 

Hakwi an<l^v[(Contemporary 'rhemes), puhlushed in K. 

. “The ('<.nstitut'io,;(xehi,Ve?:nfharh.r^^^^^^^ Belgrade, m.;!, 

IS It) fj;ivc rehresfiit'itioi! ttv rvr ^ i • has two main leatnres. One 

whici; etin Chaniber-the t'of.noil of 

workers rcTeixe disnro.'orl oi^ Second C hamber factory 

low. 'I'he second main feature is' ^ peasants disprojuortionately 

.^separate,! iiK.re de^^^r VromT,., and legLslative (unetions are 

tration is earrhd ont hv Zv.^‘ . “ '"‘V ’ '‘''“‘‘••■'s. and a<lminis- 

^ Serbia fwitii t\ * ^ tnu nts whose heads have tlie title of State Sof rof-irvr 

Kosovo-,\Ie-t„|,ija, ^-..main!!!',’'""'! ‘ autonomou.s proViiice' 

Croatia (includinir I) ilmitin- Hungarian and All)anian elements)’ 

negro. ^ ^ Caiman.,). Slovenia; Hosma-IIercegovina; Macedonia; Momil 
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interest of the state. In the words of Milovan Djilas, one of the 
ideologues of ‘Titoism’, Soviet agricultural policy is ‘a struggle 
witli tlie collective working peasantry for absolute rent’. This, 
the Yugoslav coinniunists claim, is not the case in Yugoslavia, 
where ‘labour co-operatives' are voluntary associations of agri¬ 
cultural producers. KinalK’, the}’ claim that their Security Police, 
I'.D.H.,' is (juite unlike the Soviet M.V.D. Aleksander Rankovic, 
the Minister of Interior, claimed in a speech in June 1952 that 
U.D.B. liad ‘avoided the slippery path of bureaucracy’. Though 
justly merciless towards the enemies of the state, U.D.B. had 
never, like the M.V.D., set itself up as a power above the heads 
of the ]X‘ople. It was the people’s servant and guardian, not its 
master. I'he cause of the difi'erence lay in the contrast between 
‘productive relations’ in Yugo.slav and Soviet society. The Soviet 
Union was dominated by its bureaucracy, while in Yugoslavia tlie 

role of the producers was steatlily increasing. 

A non-Mai xist observer is bound to express a little scepticism 
at this picture. The decentralisation of economic planning and the 
powers of works’ councils are likely to have small effect as long as 
both planning and councils are controlled by the Communist Barty, 
and it is organised on familiar principles of democratic centra . 
The same applies to tlie equal status of the federal republics. It is 
indeed unlikely that the pre.sent regime has perpetuated the pie- 
1941 (heater Serb hegemony over Croats, Macedonians and 
others. Hut the removal of the old form of nationalist disci imina 
tion does not mean tliat national antagonisms have disappeared, 
that the republican governments have any real self-government, or 
that the various forms of di.scontent aroused b} the fito regi 
no longer take nationalist form. All friends of Yugoslavia of course 
hope that antagonism between Serbs and Croats, er s an 
Macedonians, is vanishing. But past experience of Eastern 
makes it almost certain that in a country of mixed nationalities an} 
discontent, whatever its cause, and whether it be just or ’ 

will be canalised in a nationalist direction, an ® ^iankovic 

behalf of U.D.B. must akso be taken with a pinch of salt. I 
himself in June 1951 had admitted that the police /‘bused its 
power.,, a,.a .ha, in VJ-m nearly half of all peraon, W 

been unlawfully arrested. Democratic critics of the 
arrested during'the period of subservience to Moscow, were sti^#- 
in iraol in 1952. Finally the claim that Yugoslav ‘ labour co-opera¬ 
tives ’ are voluntary associations of agricultural producers canno 

^ AdiiuDistralioii oI State Sec'urit} • 
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be taken seriously. Wlien in the summer of 1951 peasants wlio 

had voluntarily joined labour co-operatives" for three years in 

1948, claimed the right to secede again, a stream of governniental 

invective made it clear that they would not be allowed to do so. 

In the summer of 1952 important economic concessions were made 

^ the peasants, and in certain mountainous and infertile areas 

‘labour co-operatives" were even dissolved. But in tlie main grain- 

pi oducingaieas they were maintained, by forces strontter than 
the enthusiasm of the peasants. 

It IS not necessary to doubt the sincerity of the Yugoslav com- 

...unis, leaders in order feel sceptical about tl.cir polHel 
; J'lost all the things that they say about bureaucracy have been 
said before, not only by Trotskists but also by Stalinists. The 
Soviet press is as full of denunciations of bureaucratic degeneration 
as IS the \ ugoslav. Like the Yugoslavs, the Soviet spokesmen 
insist that the communist party should confine itself to general 
leadership and not dictate the details of administration.' Soviet 
justifications of the M.V.D. are couched in almost the same 
phrases as Hankovic's speeches. Both Soviet and Yugoslav writers 
attribute the defects of their sy.stems to the wickedness of individual 
bureaucrat.s and jxmit the way to the future by loose use of ciuasi- 
ecimoniic phrases which they treat as magic formulae 

^ But the defects are not due to individual wickedness, and there 
IS no remedy in Marxist incantations. The defects are due to two 
mam causes. One is the attempt to enforce, at an impossible pace 
a programme of economic construction for which neither the hirnan 
r the material resources are available. In order to achiexe a part 
of tlie targets set, and in order to conceal the fact that only a part 
TiL ac iicved, a vast machinery of coercion and lies is'needed. 

unabh m It that the people are 

mabk to exercise a choice of rulers. That absolute jxnver tends 

whkh' true in a backward society, in 

wl ich rulers and ruled live in different centuries, thatt in an 

in Y ' introduction of complete liberty of choice 

could b" ,'-! " if some^miracle it 

ruDtivr- imvtd, it would probably let loose reactionary and dis- 

threaten tl?'"" I '"'7^ «t=«tiomic progress but 

k lx ? tttaintain political mono- 

who know IhatM"* ^ dt^spots, however noble in intention, 

l>e In a n r P' ^^Itoice, is to per^ 

1 ate all the faults winch Tito, Djilas and their friends sincerely 

^>c*e above, p. 81. 
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, .ore. A way must be found between these two extremes. 
It is not impossible that the Yugoslav leaders are seeking such 
a w'dw and ma\' liave the courage to take it if tliey find it. It would be 
uni list to su e:irest that there is no difi'erence between the Soviet and 

J ^ ^ * 1 r* T * 

^ ugoslax’ rc'gimes, sim ply because the pictures painted or their 
own system, and the abuse showered at their eneni 3 ^’s by the 
spokesmen of each country, are so similar. Reality must be dis¬ 
tinguished from propaganda. The political structure, and the role 
of the communist l)arty, in \'ugoslavia and in Russia closely re- 
stuubk' each other. 1 he economies are substantially'^ difieient. 
\ ugoslax' industrial j^olicy from to 1949 was based on the 

exj)erience of the Stalinist h'i\e Year Plans. Agricultural policy 
was designed to similar ends, but was pursued wdth greater 
caution, than the Russian collecti\'isation. Since the Cominfoini 
blockade started in June 19 K9, and western economic aid became 
essential to Yugoslavia’s survival, a more realistic character has 
come into \'ugoslav planning. 

The obstacle to further realism was for a long time the sus¬ 
picion that the purpose of economic advice ottered from the cst 
was to retard Yugoslavia's industrialisation in order to preserve 
the countr^" as a Ta)lonv of western capital . As this suspicion was 
gradually reduced, the Yugoslav planners began to learn that it 
ks possible to gi\’e economic incentives to wT)rkers and peasants 
w ithout abandoning the aim of industrialisation. In the politica .1 
field, too, clumges w ill become possible when the \ ugoslav 
l(‘aders lia\e rid themsehes of tlte quite unjustified suspicion 
that the Western I'owers wish to ‘destroy socialism’ m 'Jugo¬ 
slavia and to n*store by force or fraud the dictatorship of the intcT- 
war years. Already it must be admitted that there is greater fiec- 
dom of speech. The removal of the obligation to adulate al thmgs 
Russian and to sj>it at western culture lifted a great v\eig it 
^ ugosla\' schools and universities, and levived tie i m 
intellectual life of this gifted and intelligent people. Yugoslavr 
is going througli a period of transition, which will not necessai i > 
end in tlie establishment of a ‘western democracy , but ma) 
produce new political and social forms. Kxistmg trends permit 
of hope. The result, whatever it be, will be instructive not only 

for Yugosla\’s. 
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The Chinese Revolution 

T m i: surrender of Japan found the Kuomintatig forces con- 
hned to southern Ohina, tlie communists in tlie north-west 
and m their ‘anti-Japanese war bases’ north of the Yamnse 
the Japanese m the eastern cities, and the Russians in Manciitiria’ 
1 he question was, n hich faction was to get tlie Japanese equipment 
and to occupy tlie Japanese-held areas. The communist military 
commander Chu Teh issued an order to communist forces on 12th 
/ ugust to disarm Japanese forces throughout north- China and 
Manchuria. C'hiang Kai-.shek ordered the communists to remain in 
hen territory; the central government, he said, was makinp- all 

necessary arrangements to disarm the enemy and liberate the 

ZZl?' , " r*' and 

%t • L ^nPPPes, which might prove decisiye in the forthcoming 
gg e foi power, was to some extent restrained by the deixm- 
dcmce o each party on the goodwill of the (beat Pmvers, which 

allier P>-«claiined their unity of purpose as yictorious 

November 1.944 the American Ambassador to China 
>eia Hurley, had held di,scussions both with the Chinese 

the future ‘ Th^*^ ^ '’r ‘''gainst Jaj^an and for 

deini,T "as that the communists 

their powers ^ tP'" Pnl'ti<^al regime before they surrendered 
the authorTtv of th" """f’government, while Chiang insisted that 

The coif ^^‘^.‘^^'nnninists, before political reforms could be niade. 
dirtar '“onists stressed the need to end the existimi- one-nartv 

^ry reonr-fni^at '^ Niiornintanp They also claimed that any inili- 

K 'to '<"‘>'>'intang force, .is well 

C coinnuimst armies. Chiang demanded that the armed 
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forces and civdl administration of the communist-held areas should 
subordinate themselves to the central ministries and military com- 

•r 

mand of the National Government: when this had been done, he 
would recognise the communist party as a legal party. Neither 
side trusted the other. Chiang bellevied that the communists were 
seeking facilities to undermine his regime throughout China, tha^ 
tliev^ would surrender nothing and seize wliat they could. The coni- 
nuinists believed tliat Cliiang was trying to trap them into placing 
tliemselves at his mercy, that he would relinquish none of his power 
but destroy tlieirs. Probably each side was right in its v iew of the 
otlier's aims. 

On 1 1th August 1.9 15 was signed tlie Sovdet-Chinese treaty. 
Cliiang Kai-shek's government was obliged to restore to Russia 
the special privileges which imperial Russia had had in Manchuria 
until 1.005, of which she had ceded part to Japan after defeat in war, 
and sold the rest to Japan thirty years later.^ The days when the 
Bolsheviks proudly renounced imperialistic adv^antages seized by 
the Tsars from weak Asian nations were long past. For its part the 
Soviet government recognised Chiang's administration as the 
legal government of China. This obliged the Chinese communists 
to treat Chiang with greater courtesy. Mao Tse-tung himself 
accepted Chiang's invitation to discuss with his government, and 
came to Chungking at the end of August. In the six weeks of^ 
negotiation that followed some points were settled. In principle 
the communists recognised that the Kuomintang was the leading 
party in China, and promised to co-operate with it during the transi¬ 
tion to democratic government. 

Meanwhile however communist forces had been regrouped, and 

were moved both from Shensi and from the former ‘war bases’ 
into Manchuria, where they united with communist j;uerrilla bands, 
botli Chinese and Korean, wliicli had been active under Japanese 
rule. These various forces were allowed b}^ the Hussian authorities 
to acquire Japanese surrendered equipment. At the same time 
Soviet industrial experts .systematically robbed Manchurian 
factories. Millions of pounds worth of valuable machinery, on 

1 Russia acduired the C:hincse Kastern Railway rishts •" ‘’f 

I ort Arthur aricj tnc i.i\ > . . railwavs now known as tfic Changchun 

1 Qt". vlu* rt'rovered ha t-owncr,ship or the tut) r*nov(iv.'., iiw .i xt, 

n .ti vnv sXhc lease of I'ort Arthur as a naval base. Hy the treaty signed %v.th Mao 

r tn 1950 tlie Soviet f^ovemiTunt nncUrlook 

I se-tung s ^C. I c ]<^52 By the further agreement of Septemher lH.'i'J. 

return Rort Arthur a the end^^^m^ r^naioed in So^ i< t possession 

umirf Se'tr^aty‘shmi l>etween Japan, the Chinese Reople s Repuhhc 

and the Soviet Union—i.c. until a remote future. 
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whicii the ( hinesc government hatl counted for tlie reconstruction 

of its battered economy, were removed by the Hiissians as ‘ war 

booty’. On ist November Kuomintang rejire.sentatives signed an 

agieeinent witli the Soviet militart- coitimand, by whicli Soviet 

troops were to be witlidrawn to the Soviet zone in Korea, to tlie 

,Port Arthur base or to tlie territory of the Soviet Union, and mn - 

ernnieiit troops were to be allowed to land at ports in the of 

Liaotung.' Wlien tlie government troops arrived, they discovered 

that the So\ iet troops had indeed been withdrawn, but that C’liinese 

communist troops, strongly entrenched, were ready to resist them 

by foiTe The government forces were landed further south, and 

a tei ghting a severe battle at Shanhaikwan pass, forced their 

way tlirough the communist defences and penetrated into Man- 
ciiuria at tire eird ot November. 

Lyents took a turn towards conciliation when on ]5th December 
I resident 1 ruman made a statement on American aims in China. 

lese, he said, were to stop the fighting and to call a conference 
at winch the mam ]K)litical groups should work out a plan for the 
unification of China. A week later General CJeorge Marshall, u horn 
el resident had appointed as a special ambassador of goodwill 
arrived in Chungking. Within the next two months thrc7 imimr- 
tant agreements were made. The first was that there slunild be an 
^annistice from I/3th January 1.046-. An Executive H.Q. was set up 
m eking, headed by one representative each of the Chinese 
government, the Chinese communists and the United States 

MernwhiU^^ execution of the armistice. 

Meanwhile government troops were to move freely into Manchuria 

The .second agreement was achieved by the Chinese Political Con 

-sultative Conference, in which communists were represent 

which concluded its business on 31st Jattuary. It i^reed diat a 

v^h le" St May, and that mean- 

minor ,».? /^P''^«enting Kuomintang, communists and 

irmv government divisions in the new natiOnal 

optiLsni’amonr'thfcu''' a time aroused 

were oiocked by the Kuomintang commanders. 

allowed to land.'''''’ Soviet administration, they were nol 
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I 'or tlu ir part tlie communists did not keep faith. They continued 
to move trooj>s from nortli-west China into Manchuria after the 
armistice. The Soviet authorities as usual 'interpreted' their 
obligations in the manner most convenient to themselves. They 
allowed Kuomintang forces to enter the two chief cities of south 
anc'huria^—Mukden and Changchun—at the end of December 


but tliev ciicl not withdraw their own forces until the spring. 
Tliey arranged their evacuation of Harbin, the centre of northern 
Manchuria, in April 1.9 td in such a way as to enable the coinmunists 
to sei/.e it before government troops could arrive. During this 
time the communists were gi\cn ample opportunity to acquire ex- 
Japanese arms and equipment. The communists chose to regard 
tlie fact that the Americans tran.sportcd government troops in their 
.shi|)s -under e.xisting arrajigements between allied governments 
- as ex idence of American intervention in the civil war on the 
Kuomintang side. For their part, C hiang and the Kuomintang 
commanders used every opportunity of abusing the authority of 
the Americans, in order to increase their own prestige among the 
Chinese [u-oidc by the belief that the United States stood behind 

them. , 1 I o 

Hy the early summer hopes of agreement had far receded, un 

o'Jiul Ajxril the communist spokesman Chou Kn-lai declared that 
liis party would not take part in the National Assembly that was 
due to meet in May. The government, he said, had maintained the 
one-partv dictatorship of the Kuomintang, and had not allowec 
the civif liberties without which no genuine Assembly could per¬ 
form its task. Meanwhile go\ eminent troops won \ictorics m 
Manchuria, and on 5th June even captured Harbin. C mnmunist 
propaganda was now bitterly attacking the Unitetl State.s. 
Marsliall's iinpartialitv as a mediator was (piestioned, and theit 
were repeated demmcialions of American interventionism and 
imixerialism. In the autumn government troops penetratei nort i- 
west C'hina, and on loth October captured Kalgan. On l.>tl 
November the National Assembly, which had been postpone 
bile there still seemed slight hopes of peace, at last met, without 
anv communists and with a vast preponderance of Kuomintang 
members It adopted various democratic policies, which had abso¬ 
lutely no relevance to the situation. Power remained m 
of Chiamr and his close friends. In January 1,947 Marsha l fmallj, 
trave up his mission. In the face of communist distrust and Kuomm- - 

tamr obstruction he had become powerless. 

The Marshall Mission was a well-meaning attempt to reconcile 
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irreconcilables. Many supporters of tlie Kuomintang, many sym¬ 
pathisers of tlie communists, and many Chinese u lio had nut rnade 
up their minds, had wished him well. But neither the cadres of 
the communist party nor the bosses of the Kuomintang sincerely 
sought agreement, or were sincere with Marshall. h:ach had souglu 
, to abuse him for their own purposes. Each had refused the conces¬ 
sions he asked whenever they thought that a momentary a.h antage 
uas on their side. Chiang never really moved from hi.; ha.sic view 
lat the communists were rebels wlio must accept his orders before 
here could be discu.ssions. Marshall's arguments, that the commu¬ 
nists w-ere too strong to be quickly and decisix ely crushed by mili- 

I economic'strain 

uould destroy the regime, were ignored by Chiang and his govern- 

During i9.f7 the government held its positions in Manchuria 

former c-mit d’^Y"" capturing the communists' 

former capital Yenan in March. But the countryside between the 

mam cities and lines of communication was escaping its control 

he commum.ys held the hinterland of Manchuria. During 1948 

C 3 con<iueied a large part of Northern China. The government's 

muSt found it increasingly difficult to maintain coni- 

mumcations with each other. At the end of the year coll inse (-on,. 

' ?n jtiu'an I .‘esista'nc" 

Xr Tien«i„ I,and,., 

Pao Aiv n • " I ^ with the communist general 1 in 

aL Z ■eKin.e disintegrated all „ « 

hrT;ii ‘ ' ‘»'ly there tvete 

ig X ^:;;h' 

their di^cinlinr i " theie was much commeut on 

insults .,r the lLpie“"""'“^' 

tWa/lsaj greau-r part of LVate/ 

It has been .sutrtrested tliif \ i; r Diansnaii and his advisers for their 
to the con.MH,Lists, hv liolclinL Ir,, L , 1 ^ rto Chian., tin., 
ynonths of m.,«) whcV;hS‘'it’ad a «rst Z 

dl-so been suggested that this was in irirr rh.i t ^ crushing tiie coinnuinists. It has 
ineiit ot conirnuriist svinpathisers if L^-S. State Dcp irt- 

Department by irresnon^ bin i certain tliat accusations against tJu‘ iir-.r. 

tioes not follow from this tbat^^aU Thfreached fantastic dimensions Hut it 
regarded as open. nations are false. The question musf be 
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The coiiinuinists won partly through the weaknesses of their 

enemies and partly through their own strength. 

The Kuomintang leaders had attempted too much with too few 
resources, They had sought to establish their power in Manchuria, 
the most distant region, before it was firm in central China. Even 
in the south and south-west, where they had been in control all ^ 
tliroutrh the eight years of war with Japan, the Kuomintang had 
only a mediocre civil administration. They had few competent 
bureaucrats to spare for the eastern provinces and cities surrendered 
by the Japanese, let alone for Manchuria. They also lacked econo¬ 
mic resources. Revenue from taxation had been insecure even in the 
south-west, and the government had resorted to the printing-press. 
There coukl be no question of efficient tax-collection in the newly 
liberated areas. Economic aid received from U.N.R.R.A. was 
lari^ely wasted in corruption and nepotism, and these were largely 
due to the general economic misery. Economic difficulties were 
asrvravated by the Russian robbery of Manchurian industrial plant, 
bv waste of gold and foreign currency in an import spree of luxury 
croods for the wealthy few, and by needless interference and ol> 
struction which crippled the little business activity that was still 
attempted. No less than civil servants and economic resources, the 
kuomffitang lacked popular support. As poverty and disconten 
trrew together, police repression became more cruel, and hatred ^ 
more intense. The regime knew how to arrest and maltreat ma - 
contents but it did not know how to explain its policy to the people. 

Co nnumi,, propaganda fillod the gap. The whole people lon^d or 
neace and the arguments of the communists combined with the 
silence or empty phrases of Chiang's men to convince People 
that the obstacle to peace was the Kuomintang regime. In the last 
vear of the civil war the general demoralisation affected the arm}, 
iS limately the political bosses themselves. CJuang himself 
s" ms to have maintlined a strong will to the end. but he vvas un¬ 
able to inspire his subordinates. In the last stages apathy and 

defeatism were almost ‘ -.t. They did not stretch 

The communists rated their forces in the 

their lines j ^y the^wealth of Japanese war material 

Jroo% in Manchuria fncluded a large number of local men. while>^. 

, .X vivU. in.pw-ssion of U,e^aUuosp... 

o For Fear of H'eeping. 19.S0. 
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the Kuomintaiig garrisons consisted mostly of soutlierners. In the 
Manchurian countryside, which the Kuoniintang never wrested 
from them, the communists carried out sweeping land reforms and 
won over the peasant masses. The intelligentsia of the north, es¬ 
pecially the university students and teachers, were mostly on their 
side. As the civil war dragged on, the intelligentsia of Kuomintam- 
territory too came over to them.' Above all, the communists 
possessed a single leadership, an efiicient party discipline and 
considerable trained cadres, capable of taking over the administra¬ 
tion ot new areas. During nearly two decades of guerrilla e.xperi- 
ence, in the liberated areas’ of rural China, Mao Tse-tum- luul 

created a military and civil state machine that was a match for his 
c)p}>onent. 

The destruction of the Chinese state machine bv the Japanese 
followed by the collapse of the Japanese themselves, had gi\ en the 
Chinese communists their opportunity. The cadres, trained durimr 
t le guerrilla years in Leninist ideology and the jn'inciples of demo¬ 
cratic centralism, provided the human instruments. The fapane.se 

stores handed over by the Russians provided tlie material weaiions. 

1 he lolly of Cliiang ]>rovided Mao witli victory. 

CIIINPSK CO.MMUNISTS IN I'OWKR 

The policy of the victorious Chinese communists is based on 
le teachings which unite the theories of Marxism-Leninism with 
die actual practice of the Chinese rei olution—the Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung . The essence of the Thought is to be found in the pro¬ 
nouncements of Mao in the last decade on the New Democracy ^ 
le general principles are not startlingly original. They repeat 

Ienh ?T^ derived from a mixturl of 

t.enin s Tzee ladies of 1.905, his Imperialism of 1.916 the N K P 

rfan" r revolution of 

the early Comintern congresses. The General Programme of the 

Constitution of the Communist Party of China, adopted by its 7th 

or^ie.ss on l ith June 1945, and avowedly based on the Thought 

of Mao Tse-tung, states: ’The Chinese revolution at the iirestnt 

!>tage IS a bourgeois-democratic revolution of a new type in 

character--the New Democratic Revolution of the broad masses 

of the peo,:de, led by the proletariat, and directed against iinperial- 

lats.'^quoted'in ful‘un I i'u s/nol^i’''"'b' o*'Oliina. May 

3rd edition, 19.01, p. l W ‘ ' "'-‘"K" )-anguage Press, P^ki'^, 

Ts<-tnng, La 
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ism ;m(l feudalism. ... At a future .stage, when the Chinese national- 
(lemtx'ratie res olution lia.s won a eomj'ilete \ ictorv, the task of the 
Communist Parly of Cliina will be to take the necessary steps for 
the ri'alisation ot\a system of Socialism and Communism in China, 
in accordaiK'e \s ith the recjuiremcnts of Cdiina s social and economic 
develo]mient and the will of the Chinese people.’^ The New 
Democracy, or Peojile’s Democratic Dictatorship, is government 
bv the Peiiple. The People however is not simply identical with the 
pojiulation of China. I'he Peojile consists of all who are not Re¬ 
actionaries. The distinction is dressed up in 'social’ categories by 
stating that the People consists of four clas.ses woikei.s, peasants, 
petty bourgeoisie and national bourgeoisie, while the Reactionaries 
con.sist of landowners and bureaucratic bourgeoisie. Whether an 
indi\idual bourgeois was to be regarded as ‘national’ or ‘bureau¬ 
cratic’ depended in practice not on his economic or social 
position, but on his political attitude. If he oppo.sed the communists 
he was a bureaucratic, capitalist and a Reactionary. If he supporte 
the commuiiists he was a national capitalist, and (lualified as a 

member of the People. 

'Pile economy of the New Democracy was to have three sectoi-S 

‘ <\ state <-conomv the directing element; an agricultural 
economv, evolving sU-p by steji from an individualist economy to 
a collective economv; an economy of small industrialists and in¬ 
dependent traders and of small and medium private capitalists .“ 
The national bourgeoisie would be ‘ firmly and unhesimtingly pro¬ 
tected’. Kvervthing would of course depend on the piactical 
application to' individuals of such conveniently vague terms as 
•medium capitalist’ or ‘ bureaucratic bourgeoisie’. 

Despite some differences in vocabulary, this was a Cliint.se 
version of N K P. 'I'here is no need to accuse the Chinese comniu- 
:ii:;; of copying Russian models. They no doubt had Huss.an ex¬ 
perience in mind, but the similarity of their policy to ‘ 

mainly due to the similarity of the situations. Chine.se coinnuimsts 
on the victorious conclusion of their civil war, Lenin on the vic¬ 
arious conclusion of his civil war, and East European communists 
on receipt from their Soviet patrons of political supiemacy, a 

Paced similar tasks. T^^^^ 

pHvate^enJerprise in agriculture, trade and small industry. Ihe 

/ sDCcch DeceinlxT 15>47 to the CTiiiral 

1 The IV-u.ng. op. cit.. pp. 

Committee of tJic pa } 2 I sc-timg, op, t it., p. 1 L^- 

quotation is from p. Ho. 
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commanding heights, it is true, were rather diHhix iit. In Poland or 

Hungary they included much modern industry, in Russia in 1921 

a numbei of efficient though damaged factories aiul mines. In China 

there were yery few big industrial enterju-ises: su(-h as there were 

however, together with tlie means of transjiortation, were taken 

over, in fact and in many cases also in name, b\' the state, d'liey 

became the first sector, the ‘state economy’, 'i'lie ‘moderation’ 

noted with such pleased surpri.se in 1.91-9 by ‘Old China Hands’, 

and regarded by many of them as a ‘peculiarly C'hinese’ feature 

of communism, was in no way peculiar to China. Had they added 

to their immense Imowledge of China just a little knowledge of 

Russian or East European experience, they would have spared 

themselves some illusions and some disappointments. The same 

moderation’ had been practised by the Bolsheviks from 1.921 to 

1928 and by the k.ast European communists from i9l-,5 to 1948 or 

even later. It was only a temporary phase. The onR' cpiestion was 
Jlow long the phase would last. " ’ 

Agrarian policy passed through several stages. In the first ^'ear 
of cnnl war the moderate policy of the Yenan period \vas a'ban- 
doned. The peasants were no longer contented with a reduction of 
rents, and the communists no longer needed to conciliate the 
uomintang. A directive of the party of 4th .May 19 lO authorised 
^ the confiscation of landlords’ estates. This was applied v ith special 

rl I''’, 'I"" '«■« '“'■K---- ,han in' 

parts of China, and the landlords were associated with the former 

Manchuria, like land seizure in 
KUS.S a IJI ,- 18 , was violent and disorderly. The peasants took 

e aw into their own hands, the communists subsequently 

appreved it, and thereby gained peasant goodwill. As the conimu- 

moderate. A national agrarian conference’ for communist-held 

L™,;;:;-'' 7n^ "■ “*■ «>- 

giamine of Chinese agrarian law’. The two main princiiiles laid 
c < wn ueie that the demands of the poor peasants and agricultural 

ptT:n;r„.rh" • ,"7' 

peasants must be preserved and their interests not harmed’ These 

var and during the party controversies of the mid-twenties It seems 
" dot " - --il- reality and similar contradic- 

was formulated'dist’^^^^- ^ series of instructions 

and making some concessions to landlords and rich peasants. ^ 
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Attur tlie uoluiucst of the wliole country a Reform Law was 
passecl in june 1.9.50. It contained a great number of special cases 
and exceptions, and was to be put into practice over a period 
of \'ears. As m Russia, it was found necessary to tax tlie peasants 
heavily in order to ensure food supplies to the armed forces and 
the towns, llie war m Rorea, and consec^uent maintenance ^ 
of a large army, caused the pressure to continue. This side of 
agrarian policy w as of course less popular than was the redistri¬ 
bution of lancl. In 1.9.52 came the first signs of collectivisaticin. 
Sexeral hundred state farms had been created in Manchuria. 

A few indi\idual collective farms, run by volunteers, w'ere ex¬ 
tolled in the Chinese press. Tlie campaign to convince the pea¬ 
sants of tlie advantages of collective farming grew more inten.se, 
but in 1.9.52 it was only in an early stage. An intermediate form 
of organisation, tlie ‘mutual aid team’, was rapidly developed. 

It was clear that the pace a('hie\ed had required methods of 
persuasion that made it ‘voluntary’ only in the special communist 
.sense of the word. In March K95.S the official Chine.so news agency 
claimed that 80 per cent of the peasants of North-Last China had 
joined mutual aid teams, and that in the other provinces the per¬ 
centage varied between 20 and 6,5.' , u 

The future pace of collectivisation in China will depend on the 

needs of the towms for food and of industry and public works for ^ 
labour, and these will depend on the speed of industrialisation set 
bv the Peking government and, possibly, by Moscow. 1 his in 
its turn will depend on the view taken in Peking and Moscow 
of the international dangers. Even more than in the Ka kans or 
Russia, in China the absence of eciuipment and skilled labour 
will force the planners of industrialisation to rely on the use o 
<rreat hosts of unskilled labour. This will require increasing 
pressure on the peasantry. Russian experience has shown that 
the collective farm and the machine tractor station are the best 
coercive apparatus vet devised for extracting food and recruits from 
peasants. It seems improbable that China can escape the conse- 

^^'Thr^'organisation of the working class has followed the same 
lines in China as in Russia. Vast trade unions have been created, 
and they are well controlled by the party. 'Iheir ta.sks are to get 
as much effort as possible out of every worker, and to weld the^ 
unskilled peasant sons into an industrial labour force. Stahanovism . 
and socialist competition are being introduced, e.special y 

1 New China New.s Agency, 19th March 1953. 
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Manchuria. I'he same tyranny and exploitation of tlie worker 
must result as m I'iussia, not hecause tlie union leaders are \\‘i('kt‘d 

or even callous, but because the economic tasks that tiiev are set 
can only result in exploitation. 

The fine promises made to tlie ‘national bourgeoisie’ were not 
y kept for long. Foreign Inisines.s-men were the first vietims. I'hev 
tvere (.ompelled to emjiloy a large labour foree at com]')arati\'e]\' 
high wages, even when the business could not jirodiiee for laek of 
raw materials or sell foi lack of a market. 1 his was a cheap method 
for the government to appease the workers. As long as the lousi¬ 
ness had any capital the go\ernment need not jorovide for the 
workers: when the business was finally ruined, the workers’ 
difficulties could be attributed to sabotage by the reactionarv 
capitalists. This was no ‘peculiarly C'hinese’ device: it had been 
adopted by the Roumanian and Hungarian communists to indus¬ 
trialists m 194,5-8. W’ith the Korean war, pressure became severer. 
On the one hand the xenophobia and .spy-mania deliberately stirred 
up by the authorities caused business-men, Chinese as'well as 
foreign, small as well as big, to be regarded as potentiallfdis- 
loyal. On the other hand the government’s financial needs'grew 
moie acute, and to rob business-men was an easv wav out. The 
result was two mass campaigns in the first months of i9oo—the 
^ ^ iree Anti and the ‘Five Anti’. The first was directed against 
corruption, waste and bureaucracy’ in government offices, the 
second against ‘bribery, tax evasion, theft of state wealth, use of 
le.ss workmen and inferior material, and stealing of economic in- 
e igence^ in private business. There were mass ‘accusation 
meetings’ and public confessions. Business-men were forced to 
confe.ss to crimes, then assessed at enormous sums in fines The 

campaign w-as very profitable to the authorities. 

The political structure of the Chinese People’s Republic was to 
ou war appealance complicated. The supreme executive ortran 
was a arge body called the Central People’s Government Council 

comT '"fRevolutionary Military Council, which 
3tron r "" Administrative Council, which 

Srt ^ economic ministries; the Suj,reme 

"T! “'"b «*• Ministry 

"^CPfr Mao Ise-tung was Chairman of both the 

of Cb;,-^' Revolutionary Military Council, while the post 

Chairman of the Administrative Council, which has been corn- 

See above, pj). 83-4, 232. 
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l)are(l with that of a Prime Minister, was held by the veteran 
ronimiinist CMiou En-lai.^ 

11 le system is in fact less cumbrous than it seems because all 
jR)l!ti('al power is held b}^ the communist party, and it is organised 
on the usual basis of democratic centralism. Tlie Constitution ot 


the Communist Party of C'hina closely resembles, though it is not 
identical with, tliat of the Bolshevik Party. The supreme body is 
nominally the Congress, which is to meet once in ev'ery three 
years. 2 The Congress elects the Central Committee, which holds 
pleitary meetings twice a year. The Central Political Bureau is 
tlic '(xnitral leading body of the party, and directs all the work of 
the party during tlie intervals between the plenary sessions of the 
C’entral C’ominitteeThe Central Secretariat ‘shall attend to the 
daily work of the Central Committee according to the decisions of 
the Central Political Bureau’. Tltere is thus no doubt that the 
Secretariat is subject to the Poliiburo. Tlie chief officer in the party 
is not, as in Russia, the General Secretary, but the Chairman of 
the C'entral Committee, who is concurrently Chairman of both 
PoUlburo and Secretariat. The holder of this position is of course 
Mao Tse-tung, who also holds the highest position in both the 
civil go\'ernment and the military hierarchy. Among the Deputy 
diairmen of the principal government organs are several members 
of the Politburo/'^ Thus, as in the Soviet Union and the Popular 
Democracies, the hierarchies of state and party are interlocked at 


the top. Tliis fusion of party and state ensures unity of purpose in 
the apparently complicated machinery of government. 

The People’s Government was allegedly based not on the mono- 
iiolv communist party but on an alliance of parties and of 

non-party personalities. Communist spokesmen emphasised the 
part jilaycd by ‘progressive intellectuals’ who were not commu¬ 
nists. 'liie genuine welcome given by educated Chinese, and es- 
necially by students, to the new regime, was one of the features o 
the revolution which most favourably impres.sed sympathetic 
foreign observers." But like the concessions matle to the 'national 

> Chou Kii-lai was one of the earliest members of the Chine.se Communist •’aov. 

I • V i iVi,Ja liter rcturiiinir from studies in France. 1 le was closely connected u ith 
Li'riVsan in 192H-30, but successfully transferre.l his allegiance to Mao (see Schwarz, 

op. cit., pp. loi. [>-.rtv of China nrinted in full in l.iu Shao-chi, op. 

2 Constitution He hfgher atitlmrlties in the party are on p,.. 163 O. 

cit. 1 he passages ‘ ‘f, -efi, aV! i iu Shao-chi arc vice-chairmen of the Central I’eople's 

a f or example C m leh ant fau .Sha^^^^^ Administrative Councilj 

miTchu d"Sh Uu Chou En-lai arc vice-< hairmen of the Feople s llevolu- 

examp'ie. G.Ta'^'der Sprenkel. M. Lindsay and It. Guillain. AWe China: Thne 
yiewSy 1050, pp. fO, 
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bourgeoisie’, this was but a passing phase. Tlie atmosphere of 

freedom, inhaled witli such enthusiasm by nostrils freed from the 

stink of the Kuomintang corp.se, was (piickly replaced liy a totali¬ 
tarian hot-house. 

The lenient treatment of former Kuomintang sujijiorter.s ceased 
^with the outbreak of the Korean war. Witch-hunts for reactionaries 
and ruiuiing-dogs of imperialism assumed vast i>roportion.s. 'I'he 
authorities organi.sed ma.ss meetings, at which alleged reactionaries 
were exhibited before a mob audience, which was encouraged to 
bring accusations against them. Incited by communist cheer¬ 
leaders, the popular masses’ clamoured for death or confiscation 
of all property or a .sentence of forced labour, and the ‘judges' 
duly bowed to the people’s will’. When public executions took 
place, gangs would go round the city forcing peoj>le to come and 
watch, to applaud the executionei's and scream insults at the 
victims, rile deliberate purpo.se of the regime was to imjilieate as 
many persons as possible in the executions, to make them feel that 
tie blood of the dead was on their hands. During i.o.jO and lOVi 
tens of thousands were executed, and millions took part as spec¬ 
tators of accu.sation meetings’ or executions. This particular form 
o organi.sed mob terror had no parallels in the history of Soviet 

{u.ssia or the People’s Democracies: it was a ‘peculiarly Chine.se’ 
teat Lire. 

\i '-’"«tigh to suppresss real or su.spected enemies; all 

thought had to be controlled by the party. The intellectuals ivhose 
3 Tipa ty lad been so \ aluable to the party during the civil war 
Whose acceptance of communist propaganda had done so much t() 
undermine the will to resist of the Kuomintang, now had to be 
e-educated m the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. Soviet procedures 

the'^Vnm^^apted to Chinese conditions: 

seems to have been that the meetings were 

In th longer and were even more wearisome. • 

ChincL^'i-Im universities, religion and much of traditional 

calk purled preserved was drasti- 

Bokh T I’-urope, in China the various stages of the 

The kxmolh / revolutions were imposed simultaneously. 

1 - was combined with the aggressive 

g ncration to grow into the full flower of totalitarianism. Thirty 

liJ.’i 1. ' ‘*SL-Iiistonos are given in K. 1 Innter, lirain-washing in Ued ( 'hina. New V<>i |<, 
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years separated tlie November revolution from the pronouncements 
of Zlulanov on literature, art and philosophy, China became totali¬ 
tarian at once. As in Soviet Russia in the Zhdanov period, it was 
not enough to submit to the regime: positive enthusiasm was 
recjuired. Under Chiang Kai-shek there had been the old-fashioned 
tyranny of warlords and police, but the private life of the individual 
Cliinese was liis own. Under Mao Tse-tung family relationships, 
personal emotions and personal tastes were equally subject to the 
vigilant eyes of the part^c 

Imminent sinologists have pointed out that parallels can be 
found in Cliinese history to many features of the communist 
reti^iine.^ The founders of the Han and Ming dynasties, who re- 
united C’liina after periods of confusion, were themselves peasants, 
and their armies, like that of Mao Tse-tung, were peasant armies.^ 
Fast dynasties in China were great when the}' had the support of 
two sec-tioits of the po])ulation, the peasants and the scholars: these 
the communists have. The Chinese have never had the habit of 
democrac}' as it is understood in the West. Tliey are accustomed 
to be ruled bv a learned oligarchy, mid this is what they have today. 
Marxist-Leninist learning and the Thought of Mao rse-tung ha\e 
replaced Confucian learning. Even ' thought-control has its place 
in Chine.sc history. China, these experts argue, is a vast country, 
with enormous capacity for absorption. The Chinese have con-^ 

cjuered their concpierors before, the}' will do it again. 

'File student of communism can hardly argue with the expert 
sinologist on the latter’s ground. Whether the Chinese are 'capable 
of appreciating freedom ’ I would certainly never presume to decide. 
This argument has been and is used about other peoples besi es 
the Chinese, and it always seems to me a dubious one. That tie 
Chinese are not interested in western parliamentarism one may 
readilv concede. That they are willing to give political power to 
their 'rulers is probable: that they are ready to surrender their 
personal lives, and accept the savage systematic destructi 
of the values associated for millennia with the Chinese family, even 
one whose knowledge of Chinese history is scanty and third-hand 
mav venture to doubt. The comparison between the comniunist 
party leaders and the traditional Chinese scholar administrators is 

* The n.ost .ophislicatea .heSlnJl;, 

political argumern is , j, dvnastv in 2(X> icc., and Chu Yuan-chang, who 

. ,.iu Par-g. n M-gol.s in A.n! l.SCS. were both pea.sa,...’ 


un 
sons. 
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\ 11. iriciii^^* T^liG honeymoon between the party and 

tile intelligentsia broke down in 1950. The party cadres are as 

1 the intelligentsia as they are from the peasants or 

from the workers, riie}' are a caste outside and above social classes. 

T. he distinctive characteristic of tlie communist is an ideolog\' wliich 

yis neither of Cliinese origin nor confined in its ai>plication to 
Cliina. 

Should the communist regime survive for several generations 

in China, then it is probable that it would become ‘more Chinese’, 

and that ultimatel}^ China would conquer her con(|uerors. But 

meanwhile the communist leaders possess an efficient coercive 

machine, well designed to mobilise the Chinese people for the 

purposes of world communism. The actions of Mao Tse-tumr since 

he assumed power suggest that it would be prudent to assume tliat 

for the predictable future his regime will show itself ‘more 
communist than Chinese’. 

P K 1 \ I N G A N D M G S C' O W 

If tlie regime of Mao Tse-tung remains more communist tlian 

Climese, it does not necessarily follow that it will be subservient 
to Moscow. 

I he factor which caused the breach between Moscow and Tito 
and which enabled Tito to sur\ ive the breach, is present also in 
Cliina. 1 he Chinese communists won their own victory. Durimr 
the long years of guerrilla and ci\ il war Mao created his own mili- 
tary and civil state machine. The party officials, army officers and 
civil bureaucrats who owe their careers to Mao, would place their 
loyalty to Mao before their loyalty to Moscow, should they be com¬ 
pelled to choose. But whether they will be compelled, depends on 
tile decisions of Moscow and of Mao. Tlie existence of a state 
machine built without the interference of Moscow is not inevitably 
a cause of conflict. The conflict occurred in the case of Yugoslavia 
because Moscow chose to provoke it. Though Mo.scow has never 
open y admitted that it made a mistake, it is probable that it knows 
It did. The evidence suggests that the Soviet leaders are extreinelv 
anxious to avoid any breach with the Chinese. Nor does Mao 
appear to desire a breach. Yet objective causes of conflict certainly 

Vm ^ obvious concern the relations of the Soviet and 

nnese states. Russian imperialism is an old enemy of China 

has aie. Sinkiang and Manchuria. China 

has accepted the independence of the Mongolian People's Republic, 
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wliicli in all but name is a part of the Soviet Union, In Sinkiang, 
whe re for many years Soviet influence was predominant, Chinese 
authority appears to have been established.^ Far more important 
than these two large but sparsely populated regions is Manchuria. 
Its poi)ulation is o\'erwhelmingly Cliinese and it has great indus¬ 
trial and agricultural wealth. It forms a bulge separating eastern^ 
Siberia from the Far Eastern territories of the Soviet Union, 
'rhr ough it run railways, of which one is far the shortest link 
between Moscow and Vladivostok, and the otlier is Russia's outlet 
to the C'liina seas. Not only the future of Port Arthur and Dairen, 
but the nuuiao-enient of the railways, are serious sources of 
friction for the future. Hus.sia is in fact tlie only ‘imperialist 
l^ower’ wliicli hv ‘unequal treaty’ .still maintains economic and 

.slratep;ic a<l\antage.s on C'hine.se soil.- 

Against the conflicting interests must be set the common 
interest.^. W hether or not the Soviet leaders engineered the Korean 
war, it has certainly benefited them by embroiling China in armed 
coniru l with the West. 'I'he whole modern histor}' of China shows 
not America but Russia to be Cliina’s enemy, but today it is 
American troops that are fighting Chinese near the frontiers of 
China, and American naval power that prevents China from re¬ 
conquering Formosa. In the south sympathy for a communist move¬ 
ment and traditional Cliinese imiierialism combine to commend^ 
sujiport to the Vietminh forces at war with France. As long as 
America and her allies defend Korea and Indochina from communist 
invasion, China will regard the West as its enemy and Hus.sia as 
its friend, l^nt the West cannot take the risk of abandoning Korea 
or Indochina to communism, for this would mean that Japan, 
Malavaand Indonesia were in danger, and both Australia’s contact 

1 Sinkiang. whose peo{>lc are mainly ol'Eurkish 
Kussiaii 'I'urkestan, passed from Soviet to Ixuoinmtanf^ conltt)! m L • 
to I.niH a ('oiii|)n)mise l>erween Mteseow and the 

riomoiis re‘ri,ne under wiiich the local people came nearer to ^ 
the;- Had mr many generations^ Tn^ 

tlie Soviet J^overnment no lon^^er had an mUicst m - f I sacrificing: those 

It handed over the rule I'lad meant Kuomin- 

wliom It liad eailier supfjoittd, v^ih hv one of'tlK* nartieiiiants, Mehmet 

taiif; rule, siory lias been ^’'1.‘‘I f" publishccl in In.stanbul, uliicli 

i ;,„.n nuKi a, ir. a "^1;' si.u c tiu- vietory of .\Ia<>. Omia 

i.s reviewt'd at k‘n‘i;th m . y • .jijtonomv'I'iie mineral resources of 

has otlhred SaiUiauK 'ri'k-fv to be 'imjxtrtant for Mao’s iiidustrialisatioii 

SLns.‘'lfis'i!oTi.ti.at .Sinkiang will he an apple of diseord betueen .Moseo.t<7 

"'"i S.x^''dK'.ve <2T'2, footnote. 'I’l.e n.anageinent of the .Matichurian railways wa.s 
f,.nir llv resttt're.i he the Soviet anthorilies to tlie ( hinese at tlie end ot 1.)..- 
w^ be- rash to as.sutne that thus has et.ded all Inetion. 
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With the West ami America’s position in tlic Pacific threatened. 

This situation can be changed only hy the reapj^earance of Japan 
as a major Power This would take part of the hurden from 
America and her Kuropean allies, and would place a hurden on 
Russia. At pre.sent Russia, freed by the preponderance of China in 
» eastern Asia from any major commitment in that area, has her 
hands free for any action or anj' pressure she ma\- choose to exert 
in Lurope or the iMiddle hast. The i-eappearance of Jajian would 
tie down a part of Russia’s forces and energies in the hast. It would 
also give China a freedom of choice which she does not at j>resent 
pos.se.ss. Japan would not only discourage Chinese aggression hut 
would also be a potential trade partner to free her from excessive 
dependence on Russia. The threefold conflict of interest between 
Russia, CTina and Japan in the Manchuria-Korea area .should oi\ e 
a certain freedom of maiwuvre to the dipioinacv both of the West¬ 
ern Powers and of China. But until Japan Iia.s' been rest<,red as a 

major 1 ower international factors arc likely to maintain the 
dependence of Cliina on Russia. 

The second factor of potential conflict bettveen Moscow and 

Peking TOncerns the relationship between the two communist 

parnes. Hitherto we have stressed the similarities between the 

Soviet and the Chinese parties. The internal structure, the metliod 

^ of cmlistmg mass support, the conduct of rex olution and ci\ il w ir 

and flie role of the party in the state machine after x ictorv are 

rikingly .similar m both countries. Yet there are difl'erences of 
nuance which may pro\'e significant. 

The .social composition of the Chinese party has not been verv 
C l eient fre^m that of the Russian. In both, the intelligentsia has 

Kleaders, and the recruits hac e 
’ pea.sants and workers. In both, the cadres of the 
T'" yP>'‘>fe«sional caste outside social class. But thomd, 

the 1 saS "" " •'^"'tila.-ly conijiosed, the language used abo'.t 

hen .social com])os,tion has been different. 'Phe Russian leaders 

have aKvays insi.sted that their party is the party of the prolefiri it 

kc,™'nt c i,i f™!* 

industrial w^; U \ *»anv 

poru It In r " 7 ' im- 

J ii Sh ^“’’Sress of the party, in'May 

' percental " f-‘T the party had onlv a small 

affai^SnmTlf c7 7° u""" '"‘^'"^ers, thi.s' state of 

proletariat ’ H ^ political party of the 

P oletariat . He enumerated six factors which proved the jiro- 
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letariaii character of the party: all were political or ideological, 
none were social* He suinmed up: 

The social origin of the j:)artv membership cannot determine every¬ 
thing* rhe determining factors are our part^^hs political struggles and 
political life, its ideological education and its ideological and political 
leadership.^ 

These words describe a state of affairs that exists in other com¬ 
munist parties besides the Chinese, but are not openly stated by 
leaders of those parties. 

Mao Tse-tung has also persisted in his unorthodox views about 
the j)easants, first expressed in his 1927 report from Hunan 
province.^ In 1940 he wrote: 'The force constituted by the peasants 
is the principal force of tlie Chinese revolution.'^ A similar remark 
by Tito in 1914) was treated in the Cominform statement as a 

V 

major lieresy-'* 

Anotlicr dift'ercnce lies in the use of the J5urge in the Chinese and 
Soviet parties. Mao was ruthless in the elimination of rivals in 
the carl\' period of his guerrilla action.^ In the late IPdO s however 
the Chinese jvartv avoided the convulsions of the Tezhovs/ic/iina. 
Mao successfully outmanoeuvred such potential rivals as Li Li-san 
and Wang Ming, hut he did not physically destroy them: both 
men occupied important positions in the new regime in 19.50.® 
In ).9H—2 the party embarked on a purge which became known as 
cheng feng, or ‘Rectification of three styles’. The locus classtcus of 
this campaign is a lecture given in July 19'H by Liu Shao-chi to 
the Party School for Central China and published under the title 
On Inner-party Struggled The main emphasis in this vvoik is 
on the need to distinguish between ‘principled’ and unprincipled 
struggles within the party, to concentrate argument on matters of 
real importance and not on personal struggles, to avoid confusion 
of political and personal issues. Though independent information 
on the life of the party in these years is lacking, the impression i.s 
that Mao was eager to avoid the frantic here.sy-hunting which liac 
devastated the Soviet party. There is certainly no evidence that a 


^ J.iu Sliao-chi, op. tit,, p. •» . uf' nlutvc* n 

a MaoTsT-Um^ article ot L5th Jani.a 

. _ ^ 


O' 


1910). 

* See above, pp. lAO, 

® Schwarz, op. cit., pp. Politburo in 1947. In 1949 he was first vice-<’hair- 

maVof’tIre AlSrna’Labour Federation. Wang .Ming (Cl,en Shao-yo) is a inemlx-r 

r’^.Timittee and a judge of the Supreme Court. 

“ ’ Liu Stwoiw, On Inner Party sfruggle. Foreign Language Press. Peking. lOol 
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niajor purge took place within the Chinese party. I'his difference 
in practice between tlte two parties is not a tri\'ial detail, 

A third diff'erence is the fact that inucli greater adulation is e.x- 
tended to Mao than to Stalin. The ideology of the party is stated 
to be the Thought of Mao Tse-tung, which adajHs the teacliin.rs 
> of Marx and Lenin to Chinese conditions. Stalin is praised as the 
great leader of a friendly great countrt’, but not as the ‘ teacher of 
genius of all progressive humanity’. In fact, Marx and Lenin are 
tie projihets, and Stalin and Mao are their two great puoils of 

«<,.»! The cul, „f Mao in China ia sin.ilaf to .he c,'i; iif 

Stahn m Russia. History is falsified in the same way. Mao is treated 
as the leac er of the revolution from the beginning, though in fact 
he was only a .secondary figure until the end of the LOtzo’s: simi¬ 
larly Stahn s .secondary though distinguished role in the Russian 

for Mao- " historians. Large claims are made 

•inrsnlcsm?'*-^ ri*” h't’ greate.st revolutionary 

scientist lirstory, but al.so its greatest tlieoretieian and 

e err was boldly creative, discarding 

.in spctihc Marxist principles and conclusions that were oljsolete 

enTwiT*^’ ’ conditions in China, and replacing 

then n nil new principles and new conclusions that are co.n.iatib e ^vitU 

^ Lhina s new hi.storical conditions.! <"] atioit uni. 

Until these words were said, only Stalin had been considered 
to have the authority to ‘discard Marxist principles’. 

chall^. '' conmiiinism was followed by a 

Bolshevik iiHinopoly of political wisdom claimed by die 

»l.oaW„g a, Hoad Chi,K..,e ,„do U,.L “.Vwad^LW 

naC Asian and Australasian countries in Reking after 

given by the Bolshevik ])artf’to the 
communist parties of industrial European countriis.u'.Iated! 

c liinesc comiim.iists* really* con.solatioii prize, or wlietlier the 

pointing tlie way for the orolet-iri-it "as a tyjmal imlu.strial eoiintrv 

Marxist theology Russia 'wss .:.? ' I-yrope. is not clear. In fact, as opposed m 

swiety hut for^countries of b-uku-ird''’lo ‘ountries of advanced industrial 

pp. .S.So-,.op -j-i,,. (see above, pp. o-;>. and below, 

k-ss sign,(i,ant than the similarities rru’- ‘''f’jT.'.'Vcs between them are far 
spcK ies (il the .same genus 't he'oresti.r,. ^ **“ssi.ui aiKl Chinese revolutions are tuci 

■’.oner to stress the^sin,iiariUerthc*1 ;ter'’t'h ^ '•C‘l“ires the 

prophets eati however have ^-JcL-hingUnsc.: 

u 
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I he path taken by tlie Chinese people in defeating imperialism and 
in founding tlic People's Republic of China is the path that must be 
tal^en by tlie peoples of tlie various colonial and semi-colonial countries 
in their hght for nati<)nal independence and people’s democracy. 

It can Itardl}^ be imagined that tliis claim was acceptable to the 
So\iet leaders. Though outwardly polite, and determined to 
avoid a breach with China, it is probable that the}^ will resist the 

claim in practice.^ 

One of the most experienced atid penetrating observers of world 
communism has recentl}^ expressed the view that rivalries of this 
sort arc today a more potent source of international conflict than 
any other of the older tyj:>es of dispute concerning territory, 
strategical or economic resources. *The great power-political 
struggles of tlie totalitarian epoch are fought out over control of 
the Party.Though he in his turn probably underestimates the 
importance of traditional forms of imperialism, he is certainly 
right to emphasise this new factor. Me is also right to point out that 
‘the more basic a political conflict, the longer it takes to appear on 
the surface—precisely because the implications are so terrifying . 
Though relations between Moscow and Peking may today be 
excellent, and though both may be most profoundly convinced that 
they will remain the best of friends, yet these fundamental factors 
of sTate interest, ideology and p>arty organisation may yet produce 
the irreparable rupture.^ Tliere is nothing that the non-eommumst 
world can do to influence the protagonists, though it can influence 
the environment in which they move—for example, by its handling 
of Japan, India and Indonesia. The first duty of western statesmen, 
in the face of the complex of problems created by t c - 

Revolution, is to be neither optimists nor pessimists, neither senti¬ 
mental nor \ indictive, but to preserve a cool temper and an open 

mind. 

’ Hitherto no otm ial Soviet spokcsiitan has NV^/hulov. 

c'ssav f)n Asian national lihcration struggles >> lessons of tlie October 

exnlai.ts Asian revolt,tiotntry sucecsses, n, tern.s o t e Ic. sons ^ 


S.S.S.It., (Sfznui istozii ifilosufii), W('>\- K * ‘ . ; . artic le entitled ‘ Mao 'I se- 

2 rranz Horklnau, The Twentielh Century. August artult entme . 


'"a^r'he death of Stalin, and the suecession oflesser men. only reinlorte.s these argu 
nients. 





CHAPTER FIFTEEN 



Communism outside the Zone 

HE progress and prospects of communism since tlie war 
outside the communist zone (Russia, Eastern Europe and 
C lima) can most conveniently be considered bv fix e reeions 

'^rr^s’iitri' " Kast, Africa and Latin America.^ 

ree small European countries—Finland, Greece and Austria 

though subjected to heavy communist pressure and a-eoennhi 

influence has tri (Xtbt''T 

ance and Italy, have large communist parties, sure of a numerous 
» I o, elections to centtal and Itxial given,,,,ent l^ie". m u ! 

In Asra^^tE"^"^ either by constitutional methods or bv force 
in Asia, the south-eastern states inmni^H,, i ' . 

SaW\vitr df ^ ‘'^^•',^«eristiS historiSly 

Peninsula. They re^nTin rpTom'JsinrfiTw 

and Japan, have not yet faced a seriius'com , t . b^dlTpowf 

politically u,,sta“) b't wT. rr^Zlon of 

revolutionat po ,Tcs1.aTr?"‘:, fopieal Africa 

inunist intIuLL is s, P o "’“'‘f “itat appearance, but coni- 

velopn,“,t ha in^e.^S”' Z"'"" ‘‘o- 

L-ommunism is still a smantr^rbuIrL^^atdTo''^^^^ 


I'HANCE 


Octoblr^' iaS! X^'co election in liberated France, held 

, the communists won 26 ' per cent of the poll 
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socialists and their dependents 25 per cent and the new party of 
ileinocratic Catholicism, the Mouvement Republicain Populatre 
(M.H.P.), 2-1' per cent. Communists and socialists together would 
have had a bare majorit}’ in the Assembly, and could thus have 
formed a government alone. This the communists proposed to the 
socialists. Within the socialist party there was strong feeling in * 
fa\'our of common action with the communists. Both during the 


occuiiation and after the liberation there had even been talk of a 
fusion of the two parties. In December 1944 a permanent Comite 
d’enti'nte had been set up to consider how to increase co-operation 
witli the avowed ultimate aim of complete political unity of the 


working class. During 1945 it became clear that the differences 
were too great for fusion to be a practical project. But the proposal 
for a coalition of the ‘two Marxist parties’ in October was attrac¬ 


tive. Only the personal authority of the veteran Leon Blum per¬ 
suaded the socialist leaders to decline it, and to insist instead on a 
coalition of the tliree main parties-—communists, socialists an 
M.K.P. This decision of the socialists was a turning-point in French 
history. It was due partly to unwillingness to provoke a direct 
conflict with General de Gaulle, whose prestige was immense 
throughout France: it may indeed be doubted whether a com¬ 
munist-socialist Government could have withstood the Genera 
with success. It is also probable that the advice of the Britisli 
Labour Party, which had come to power two months earlier, also 
influenced the socialists. But probably the main reason was un- 
williinniess to accept an embrace who.se probable consetiuences 
to socialists were already deducible from the experience ot 


Eastern Furope. f:il„n a 

The controversy on the new Constitution of F ranee filled a 

whole \'ear. At first the socialists were nearer to the M.K.l . tlia 
to the communists, but in January 1946 they veered to the side ot 
the communists. The resignation of CJeneral de <^^til e a ^w day 
later strengthened tlieir desire to co-operate The 
obtained a majority in the Assembly on 19th April 1946, was 
work of the communists and socialists. It was ’however rejected by 
the popular referendum of 5th May, by 53 per cent to 4/ pei cen • 

In the^ second Constituent Assembly, elected on 2nd June, 
communists again had 26 per cent of the poll, but the socialist wte 
fell to per cent while that of M.R.P. rose to 28 per cent. The ^ 

second'Assembly produced a document which 

between the claims of the communists and of the M.R.P- in 

two parties, who together with the socialists had shared power 
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the last year in an uneasy coalition, were brouo-ht together In- 

conunon fear of De Gaulle, who wished tlie Presitlunt of the He- 

pubhc to have greater powers than anv of the tiiree governmental 

parties were prepared to grant. The second draft C'onstitution 

tiiough supported by the leaders of all three jtarties, vsas accc-t.teci 

• at the popular referendum of I3th October 1.9 if> onlv bv a small 
majority (.53 per cent of the poll). 

At the election to the National As.sembly, the first under the new 
Constitution, liekl on lOth Notember. tlie communists increased 
their Note to <28 jter cent of the itoll, while that of the M.H.P. fell 

to 18 per cent. In this 
.s.sembly communists and socialists together would not have had 

alone "ith t ie cominunists. A three-party coalition remained the 
onl 3 pos.sibihty The communists, as the largest single party 
d miancled the Prcmiiership. This was however refused b' the 

Sahst 1 t ‘ supported a number of 

(\irxl 'will a Vice-I'rei„it.rshi|> 

he Ministries of Industrial Production, Arinaineiits National 
t-conomy and Labour. They had little success in infiltVating the 

state. They l.atl few st.pportens i„ the H 

invtitipi.tnT'lh"''’' “ "<■" '•> the old 

ar with- "'1 “ ^ of political cmnmisi 

«? ner«Sns ' communists, composed 

thi governnus t‘ b When the communists left 

they left DtV ’ ‘^‘^' '•sers went with them; 

bvdm dm r the French political system, 

take Dart in the communists had found it diHicult to 

tiorml ion. S^vernments which they did not control. The tradi- 
forum f “‘'*t "'■f"' parliaments was that they were a useful 

•lot as WisHtoS'bm deputies must regard themseh es 

citadel oAhe 1 ° . proletariat within the 

irgeoisie, their duty to unmask the hollow sham 

British .systwii, buMhs Inllutwc*^ parliamentary secretary in the 

ll'f coinniunist ministers hroinrh? s ,.,i 1 He|uihlic was more consitleral.le. 

minister on behalf of the nam' orcserve his 1 £' 1 " ° stalwarts, to watch the 

take over the functions ofS.is k-id^g citil 
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soc ialists and their dependents 25 per cent and the new party of 
democratic Catholicism, the Mouvernent Republicain Populaire 
( M.H.P.), 24 per cent- Communists and socialists together would 
have hacl a bare majority in the Assembly, and could thus have 
formed a government alone. Tills the communists proposed to the 
socialists. W'ithin the socialist party there was strong feeling in 
favour of common action with the communists. Both during the 
occupation and after the liberation there had even been talk of a 
fusion of the two parties. In December 1944 a permanent Cotnite 
(Ventenle had been set up to consider how to increase co-operation 
with the avowed ultimate aim of complete political unity of the 
working class. During 194.5 it became clear that the differences 
were too great for fusion to be a practical project. But the proposal 
for a coalition of the ‘two Marxist parties’ in October was attrac¬ 
tive. Only the personal authorit}' of the veteran Leon Blum per¬ 
suaded tlie socialist leaders to decline it, and to insist instead on a 
coalition of the three main parties—communists, socialists and 
M.H.P. This decision of the socialists was a turning-point in French 
history. It was due partly to unwillingness to provoke a direct 
conflict with CJeneral de Gaulle, whose prestige was immense 
throughout France: it may indeed be doubted whether a com 
munist-socialist Government could have withstood the 
with success. It is also probable that the advice of the Bntisii 
Labour Party, which had come to power two nmnths earlier, also 
influenced the socialists. But probably the main reason was un¬ 
willingness to accept an embrace who.se probable consequence.s 
to socialists were already deducible from the experience ot 

Kastern Europe. . filler! a 

The controversy on the new Constitution p 

whole year. At first the socialists were nearer to the M. . • 

to the communists, but in January 194(5 they veered to the side o 

the communists. The resignation of CJeneral de Gaulle a fc y 

later strengthened their desire to ci^operate. The ^ 

obtained a majority in the Assembly on 19th April 1946, was th 
work of the communists and socialists. It was however rejected b} 
the popular referendum of .5th May, by 63 per cent to ^ 

munSragain had gs per cent of .he poll, bu. .he ..oo.ah,. w e 
fell .0 21 per cen. while .ha. of M.R.P. rose .o 28 per cen., Tl.e . 
second Asscnbly produced a documen. which 

two parties, who together with the socialists had shared power for 
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the last year in an uneasy coalition, were brought together b\' 
common fear of De (iaullc, who wislietl the President of the Re¬ 
public to have greater ]>owers than an\- of the three go\ ernmeMtal 
parties \yvre prepared to grant. The second draft'Constitution 
though supported b^’ the leaders of all three jtartie.s, was accepted’ 
at the popular referendum of lath October l.OKV only b\ a small 
majority (53 per cent of the poll). 

At the election to the National Assembly, the first under the new 
Constitution, held on loth No\ember, the communists increased 
their vote to 28 per cent of the poll, wliile that of the iM.H.P. ft-ll 
to 20 per cent and that of the socialists to 18 per cent. In this 
As.sembly communists and socialists together would not ha\ e had 
a majority, even if the socialists had been willing to form a ministry 
alone 'vith the communists. A three-party coalition remained the 
only possibility. 1 he communists, as the largest single party 
demanded the Premiership. This was however refused by the’ 
niajonty of the Assembly, though supported 1^- a number of 
socialist deputies. During their participation in the- government— 
froni October 1945 to May 1947, with the excej^tion of two weeks 

communists held a Vice-Premiership 

Ae Ministries of Industrial Production, Armaments, National 
eononn and Labour. Ihey had little success in infiltrating the 

service C titc higher^cix il 

Inet e e- ministers gave a new importance to the old 

institutum of the cabinet du ministred its numbers were greatly 

sars withi, "‘"l “ 1 soviet of political cmnmi;- 

sais u.thin departments who.se heads were communists, comixised 

“T r?' "r 

thr^rov T ' department. When the communists left 

thex bft T these unofficial advisers went with them: 

From ffi T »» t’te French political system. 

takeTrt n communists had found it difficult to 

f.; 1 ^ g<^veininents which they did not control The tradi 

..o,,a .. „f „„|iamc.nt; was ,l,a, ,l,ay a uLrfui 

Mt as l"U.st regard tlioinsclvcs 

Citadel ofTbe 1? ^ emissaries of the proletariat within the 

e bourgeoisie, their duty to unmask the hollow sham 

bmts !.Thu“kc .'S parliaiaentary socrclary i„ .l.o 

I ly communist mini.sUTs brouelit i wbob- '"ore consukTablc. 

'""lister on bebalf of tbe nanr proserv ■ b s bt t" ‘ '''"‘""'•Cs. to watch the 

take over the functions of Ihs leicii.ig civil servants^'™ ‘o 
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of bourgeois democracy. It was not easy to discard this mentality. 
Denunciation and demagogy were easier and more enjoyable than 
res]:)onsil)ility. In 1947 the communists' attitude became increas¬ 
ingly equivocal: their leaders remained in the cabinet, but party 
members both inside and outside the Assembly spoke against the 
government’s policy. I he main points of disagreement were the 
situation in Indochina, the revolt in Madagascar, and wage prob¬ 
lems. At the end of April 1947 tlie communist deputies voted 
against tlte go\*ernment’s wage policy, and the Politburo of the 
party made an official statement of support for the workers of the 
nationalised Renault motor works who were on strike. The com¬ 
munist ministers refused to resign from the government, so the 


Premier, the socialist Hamadier, dismissed them. 

During the summer tlie communists were in opposition, but in 
tlie autumn, after the introduction of the Marshall Plan and the 
creation of tlie Com inform, their attacks became more bitter. 
Control of the C.ChT. was used to organise widespread strikes in 
tlie w inters of 1947-8 and 1948-9. In some cases strikers used 
personal violence and committed sabotage, but the government 

did not lose control of the situation. 

Tlie f rench C'ommunist l^arty was and remains an impressive 

force. It can bring to the polls, at a parliamentary election, about 
5,000,000 voters, nearly a (piarter of the electorate and moie t lan ^ 
a cpiarter of those who vote. At the election of June 195 1, its vote 
fell only by one-tenth, though the new electoral law considerably 
reduced the number of its seats in the new Assembly. I he u 
of the working class remained in the C.C^.T., which it still con¬ 
trolled. Yet e\ cuts hav e shown that it is incapable of seizing power. 

It has no hope of winning a majority by constitutional means, 
either through its own strength or through a coalition. It has eve 
less hope of v ictory by force: the armed forces, police and state 
machine are in itsVmemies’ hands, and the trade unions are no 
substitute for these. But though it cannot get power, the part) 
can be a valuable rearguard of Moscow. It can make itself a serious 

nuisance, both in the industrial and the political field. 

The strike weapon can be used, and has been used, to amage 
economic reco% ery, and tliereby weaken F rance’s defences. But the 
strike weapon, when misused, brings diminishing returns. 

Frtncl. worker., are prepared t„ strike on f «- 

interests, when there is a good chance that their demands wi b 
accepted. Strikes for ,>olitica] reasons are ess attractive to ham 
In 1951 and 1.9.02 the re.spon.se of the workers to political . 
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vyas disappointing, though most workers still remained within 
the C.G.T. The constant demands of Moscow must Iia\e em¬ 
barrassed the French communist leaders, who could not be unaware 
that the enthusiasm and sacrifice that the workers mieht offer for 

supreme efr.,r,s in .i,,,,.. „f cri.i. oa,.,„>, ho pv..,, h, oopoatoolpo!;; 
^ ertorts that can promise neither \ictory nor ad\ antao-e. 

1 he communists’ political hold over the French workers is most 
useful to them through its effect on the socialists. The socialists 
can only hope to become once more a great and jiou-erful partv if 
tiey can recover working-c'lass votes from the communists. Ilut 
us they can never do if the communists outbid them in left-wintr 
slogans and social demagogy. To maintain its present following 
let alone increase it, the socialist party must compete witl, coin- 
nuinist demagogy: it must show itself intransigent in all matters 
affecting workers’ interests and that old fetish of the French left 
secular education. It must always he denouncing both the in¬ 
dustrialists and the Cduirch. This makes it a dilficult partner in any 

oa 1 ion, but without socialist support, or at least neutrality 
^ovcniiiiciits arc clc'S]^cratcI\’ weak. " * 

Ihe Prench workers are not revolutionary. They vote com¬ 
munist for the same reason that British workers vo'te Labour— 
because they have come to think of the ,,arty as //le/r party the 
^ pai y that stands for their interests. And without doidit they iieed 

remarkalile economic recovery since K945, the xvorkers have 

to defend'th "*-^'^ I tragedy is that the desire 

CO aetend their legitimate interests Ins loi" i r' i 

1 ^ tiiLCfcai.s lias since l.vlvf caused 

vorkers to vote for a party whose internal organisation gives 

underth'r'Fo.'^/'^R parliamentary government operates 

Third B Hepubhe are much narrower than under the 

places' itself om f of the French nation 

ieSt of bl^ T 1 %"^^^ altogether. The obvious 

csult of this IS to shift the political centre of gravity to the riaht 

vr'''r i 

u <lu beubhfr . ^ Cw'iieral de (daulle’s liassewblewent 

limits baewT^n^' to enter a coalition with other parties pressed the 

But tb^ ^'emociats and moderate conservatives would co-operate 
But the socialists could co-operate u ith centre and moderate ritht 
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only if they would abandon their hope of winning working-class 
\otes back from the communists by competing with communist 
soc ial demagogy. In these conditions it seemed that no government 
was possible at all. The situation was temporarily saved by a split 
in the H.P.F. Thirty of the Generars followers defied his orders, 
\()ted for the conservative Antoine Pinay in March 1952, and 
seceded from H.P.F'. in July. Thus was created a conservative- 
centre major it}' which could rule without tlie socialists. The niajor- 
itv was however far from harmonious, and its leaders seemed little 

hr 

(|ualified to deal witli basic social problems. French politics are 
marked b\' a general climate of pessimism. It is this pessimism 
which undei'inines tlie strength of the F rench state, wliose great 
economic* and military resources, together with the skill and 
courage of its c itizens, make it potentially a Great, even if not a 
Chant lN)wer. Frenchmen are weak c^nly because they think that 
they are. This is in the last resort a greater source of strength to the 
c'ominunists than their grip on tlie C.G. I. or their five million 
votes. 


rr ALV 


^ first government of liberated Italy reflected the strength 
left in the industrial north. The Actionist Parri was Premier, 

^ ~ W * ■* J _ / Am .r-% W f T 1 


The first 

oftllclcftlll lli^ - ---- 

tlic ceiiiniLinist leader Togliatti was IVfinister of Justice, while 
another communist, Scoccimarro, was Minister of hinance. In 
December 1.94.> however Farri was succeeded by the Christian 
Democrat Alcide de (lasperi. This government too was a coalition, 
based on the same parties. The communists retained their mini¬ 
stries. Hut the balance of power had .shifted to the right. The exalted 
‘left’ mood of the liberation days, when large numbers even of 
normally conservative-minded Italians had been fired by the vision 
of a ‘new Risorgimento’, was rapidl\' passing away. 

In June 1.946‘ a referendum to choose between Monarchy and 
Republic, and a general election to a Constituent Assembly, were 
held on the same day. The Republic prevailed, by 12-7 million to 
10-7 million votes. In the election the Christian Democrats won 
S5 per cent of the poll. Socialists 21 per cent and Communists 19 

per cent. . 

At the socialist congress, held in Florence earlier in the year, 

the different trends of Italian socialism appeared once more united; 

it seemed that the lessons of the disastrous years 1919-22 had been 

learned.1 But the unity did not last. The Italian socialists, like their 

^ See a i JO VC. pp. 70—1, 
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PIciicli C-Onir^dus, liscl to decide tHeir iittitiide to tlie coiniuujii.sts. 
The slogan ‘working-class unity’ was extremely powerful. Though 
fusion with the communists in one party was not an immediate 
possibility, a majority of the Italian socialists favoured at least 
close co-operation. The result was a ‘ Pact of unity of action’ made, 
.with the approval of the majority, by the socialist leader Nenni. 
The Pact caused a .split in the party. In januarv 1.9 iT one of its 
leaders, Saragat, formed a separate party, which included some\\ hat 
less than half the socialist members of the Constituent Assemblv. 
The result of the split was that the socialists became a second-rate 
political force, and the Communist Party ac(]uired indi.sjnitable 
leadership of the Italian working class. 

During the first months of 1.947 friction between left and right 
in the cabinet increased. The preparation of a Constitution 
inevitably brought important disagreements. The most difficult 
issues concerned the relations between Church and State. 'I'lie 
. Christian Democrats insisted that the Lateran Treaties, made 
h} Mussolini with the Vatican, be incorporated in the Constitution. 
On this the communists, opportunists as ever, were willing to siiji- 
port them, while the non-cominunist left voted against!^ On the 
issues of civil marriage and state subsidies to private .schools the 
whole left wing opposed the Chri.stitm De.t.icra.e, ...d w'm it, 
^ ^se.* economic disputes proved more serious than constitutional. 

1 remier de Gasperi’s propo.sed measures against inflation were 
opposed by the left. The Premier wished to strengthen his position 
by including in the cabinet politicians of the right or ‘non-party 
experts’ from the business class. The communists and .socialists, as 
was to be expected, fiercely opposed this. On 14th Mav de Gas- 
pen resigned. After a long ‘governmental crisis’, he ^formed a 
new government on 31st May, with no socialists or communists 
and consisting almost entirely of Christian Democrats. 

The formation of an Italian government without communists 
coincided in time with the similar event in France and with the 
opposite event in Hungary. = It preceded by four months the 
formauon of the Cominform and the adoption of an openly anti- 

Konw “"'J y- '^osentino. La Costituzione ,h-Ua repulMica Hal,am, 

Assembly o„\^Lia;ra;;d'u:rfa;^ 

party miiSw ^ ® I^-Tliamcu to torn, a one- 
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western line by all communist parties. It was only after the latter 
e\ ent that the Italian communists assumed a more militant posture. 

In November 1947 they organised demonstrations and strikes, 
as part of the general communist offensive in Western Europe 
against the Marshall Plan. Its chief episodes were armed clashes 
with police in tlie southern towns of Bari and Bitonto, the seizure ^ 
of public buildings by communist-led ex-Partisans in Milan on 
28th November, and a two-day general strike in Rome on Ilth- 
12th December. Damage to the economy was small, and the 
gov ernment remained calm and preserv^ed order. The communists' 
control of the trade union inov'ement (C.G.I.L.) gav^e them a 
powerful weapon, but it was not adequate to break the state 
machine. 

During tlie winter of 1947-8, and in preparation for the first 
parliamentar}' election under the new Constitution—which was 
due in April 191‘8—tlie communists busily built extra-parliamentar}' 
'mass organisations’. • 

I'he first were the Works’ Councils {Consigli di gestione). The 
coinnuiiiists claimed that these should not merely defend the inter¬ 
ests of tlie workers in each factory, but should be responsible for 
all management, including the purchase of raw materials and sale 
of the manufactured product. At a congress of consigli rcpresenta- 
ti\ es, held in Milan in November 1947, the former leader of the 
communist resi.stance, Congo, argued that they must take o\ei 
control from the factory owners, who were ‘ incapable of running 
their own enterprises’. These tactics recall Lenin’s use of factory 
committees in Russian industry in the summer of 1917. 'I'hey akso 
recall the ideas of Ciramsci and his Turin group of communists 

during the sit-in strike wave of August 1920. 

I'he second mass organisation was designed for the peasants. In 
December the communists organised in Bologna a Constituent 
Assembly of the Land ’, with peasant delegates from various parts 
of Italy. The peasants were urged to 'make their ’48 ’,^ to seize the 
land from the landlords. The communist agricultural expert Sereni 
urged that ‘committees of the land’ be formed in every village in 
the country. ^ This too recalled Russian experience. 'Hie committees 

1 Tlie conimuiii.sts did their hc.st, hy .sentimental revolutionary rhetoric:, to turn to 


tlicir ach antaKC the centenary of the Italian revolutions. 

2 Sereni’s intertesting hook on the land tiuestion in Italy, 1m questtove 


(u^rartti 



South it would be foolish to deny. 
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were to be soviets of peasants' deputies, to put revolutionary pres- 
sure oil the goiernment. The coniiminists made consideralile 
progress among the peasants. The agricultural labourers of Emilia 
and the Po valley, old strongholds ot Italian socialism, were now 
the most reliable forces of the communists. More surprisingly, 
'the share-cropping peasants of Tuscany, not a region of great 
poverty or of long-standing class antagonism, supported the com¬ 
munisms. In the South, where peasant poverty was comparable with 
that of the worst districts of Sjiain or the Bafkans, and great estates 
belonged to landlords, many of whom were absentees, the influence 
of the CIiuhIi and the despotic power of tlie administration 
checked but did not entirely prevent, progress by the communists. 

1 be inability of the Christian Democrats, divided between their 
left and right wings, to enact a radical land reform, also favoured 

the communists. 

Other communist-controlled ‘mass organisations’, such as the 

League of Democratic Communes, the Uenaissance of the Sotiih 

and the Association of Parti.sans (A.N.P.I.), played a lesser 
part. 

At the April 1.918 election the Christian Democrats, supported 
by the influence of the Church throughout this very Catholic 
country, won 48 percent of the poll, die People's Democratic Front 
(communists and Nenni socialists) fEi per cent. It was now clear 
tliat the Italian communists would not obtain power cither by 
constitutional or by violent means. The ‘ma.ss organisations’ had 
tailed to deliver the votes, and would certainly not make a vic- 
t.irious revolution. VVhen in July 1948 an attempt was made on 
the life of loghatti, the communists through C.G.I.L. declared a 
genera strike, and minor acts of insurrection took place in Tus- 
cany, Cienoa and Turin. The machinery of government was never 
in danger, and after two days the communists called off the strike 

les!s effLT"^*^^ 1948-9 and since have had even 

Like their French comrades, however, die Italian communists 
aie an imp.mtant nuisance. They have retained the support of a 

h'P tjie Italian working class, nie example of Tito 

muni"tT ‘^^-‘f^^ction of two leading Emilia com- 

'did n ^ ^^^agnani, in 1950 on ‘nationalist’ grounds 

talian ,r‘l " of 

tin . . ^ Nenni grout, for a 

Durin^iT'oT 'ndependence from the communists, 

g l.>.>_ however the communists succe.ssfully infiltrated their 
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agents into it. On all major policy issues the Nenni socialists have 
supjK)rtecl the communists. The riglit socialists have also been 
weakened by internal dissensions. The C.G.I.L., like the C.G.T 
in France, remains in communist liands, but like its French counter- 
j^art it knows that tliere is a limit to the demands it can make on 
its members for purely ]:iolitical strikes, 

Tlte rise of parties of tlie right, and the revival of fascism, which 
lia\'e been features of the last years, have liitlierto done more good 
tlian harm to the communists. TLlie fascists liate the communists, 
but thc‘\' also hate tlie Western Powers and tlie Atlantic Pact, the 
pi'iiK'ipal oh]e('ts of t'oinmunist liatred. 1 he Italian scene has some 
rescan 1)1 ajue with the (lerman scene of 1932. In Italy tlie centre, 
botli socialist and non-socialist, ivS weaker than in France, and 
democratic outlook and habits are much less secure. It is not im¬ 
possible that unl)ridled demagogy on extreme left and extreme right 
may destroy Italian democracy. But whether this would benefit 
the comnuniists is by no means certain. Here again the example of 
(Jvriiiaiiv in K 9 .‘ 3‘2 should be borne in mind. 

(ntKKCK, FINEANI) AND AUSTRIA 

For the first 3 'ear after the Varkiza agreement Greece was 
ruled 1)V itioderate and liberal, though unrepresentative, govern 
inents,'under which freedom of speech, assembly, press and^ 
organisation nominally existed for all, including communists. In 
pra< ti(X- these freedoins were not observed out.side Athens and a 
few provincial cities. In the small towns and villages police and 
civil administration were in the hands of the right, and those 
suspected of left sympathies, whether communi.st or not, were 
liable to various types of persecution. This tendency was stdl more 
marked after the election of 31st March 1.946', which gave a large 

majoritv to the right-wing People’s Partv’. 

in the autumn the communists once more resorted to open 
rebellion, and soon set up a ‘liberated territory' in Macedonia. 
This revival of civil war preceded b\’ a j'ear the creation o t ie 
Cominform and the world-wide abandonment by coinnuinist parties 
of the Popular kVont policy. This suggests that the decision vva.s 
a response to conditions in (Greece rather than to a wor vvi e 
communist directive. No doubt the subsequent development o le, 
antacronisin between Soviet Russia and the West vvou m c ue^ 
course have recreated the armed conflict in Greece whatev'er rte 
governments did or did not do: the fact that the conflict broke out 
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in tile cHituinn of wes probably cl no to tbc rcprcssix o policy 

of tlie People's Party government.^ 

Tlie Greek civil war lasted three years. In tlte areas tliat the\' 
held, the eoninuinists undoubtedly enjoyed the suppoi't ot a part 
of the population, and compelled by terror the aid of the rest. 
Supplies sent from the Soviet satellite states thi'ough \'u<rosIavia, 
Albania and Bulgaria enabled the rebels to hold out, but American' 
aid to the Greek government was more effective. The breacli be¬ 
tween lito and the Cominform brought dissensions among tlie 
Greek communist leaders, and the closing of the ’t'ugoslav-Greek 
frontier in JUI 3 ' 1.949 was a heavy blow'. By the end of 1.9 l -,9 the 
CTi-eek national army had won the w'ar. Marshal PajKigos' govern¬ 
ment, formed in December 1992, is more stable tlian its predeces¬ 
sors. But wide.spread poverty still offers communism good onpor- 
tiuiities, ^ 

In I-inland the first post-war government was a coalition, in 
w lie 1 the communists played an important part. At the election 
of 1.94.'> the Popular Democratic League, a group controlled bv 
tlie communists, won 48 seats out of 200, while the socialists woii 
aO and the Agrarians 49. The Popular Democratic leader Pekkala 
ecanic I reniier, and the Ministry of the Interior was given to 
-eino, a communist and the .son-in-law of the ‘Premier’ ofTeriioki 
..o 19.-19 Otto Willi Kuusinen. Events in Finland did not however 
o ovv the East European model. Leino failed to jiack the State 
fpo itical) Police with communists. In May 1948 Leino was forced 
fv a vote of censure in parliament to resign the Ministry In the 
parlia,.K..„ary dc-cion later in the aa.ne rear, the Fnpt'lar 
cinocrats won only 38 seats, while the Socialists won a t and the 
grarians r>(i. The new government was formed bv the Social 
enuiciats alone. It was succeeded in the .spring of 1990 bv- a 

. * ominated by the Agrarians, to be replaced early in 19,91 

'tjnn between the two major parties. Agrarians and Social 

govermnent" tliere have been no communists in a Einnish 

nositil!*^ tiade unions the Finnish communists seized some key 

LccesTll'""" . democrats 

'•entral^t ^^ niajority in the 

-cntral trade union council, which was further increased by the 

'.'“'iards U,is was or.lcred litm, 

witlufj the Sovh^f ^ ot tlie aseendanc y of the extremist element 

HkI.., lie may weiri',:. 
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ti ade union elections of 1951. In short, political organisation and 
ci\'il liberties in h inland liave been throughout these years similar 
to those prev ailing in Scandinavia. The Finnish communists are an 
inij)ortant party, with genuine support from a large minority of the 
working class, which sees in them the heirs to the revolutionary 
tradition of 1918. But they have absolutely no prospect of winningf- 
a majority at a j:)arliainentary election, or of persuading other 
parties to form with them a coalition which the}^ would dominate, 
oi' of seizing power by force witliout foreign aid. Communist 
influeiue in tlie trade unions is a serious nuisance. Co-ordinated 
action !)v communist unions and by the Soviet gov'ernment through 
its trade treaty with Finland can damage the I^innish economy,^ 
but cannot reduce tlie country to economic collapse. 

dliat the Finns were able not only to escape sovietisation but 
even to push the communists out of positions that they had acquired, 
was due to two sets of reasons, external and internal. 

Tlie external reasons are related to the fact that Soviet Russia 
has not felt it necessary to dominate Finland. Having secured 
FinlaiKhs dependence on tliem by disarmament and by a treaty of 
mutual aid signed in 19 1-8, the Soviet leaders have had no cause to 
fear that Finland could become a base for action against Soviet 
territory. Unlike the countries to tlie south of the Baltic, h inland 
does not lie on the main land routes to the west. The Soviet ^o\ cm ' 
ment ajipears if not to value Swedish goodwill, at least to wish to 
preserve Swedish neutrality: a Soviet military occupation of Fin¬ 
land would almost certainly drive wSweden to join the Atlantic Pact. 
Finally the Soviet military leaders know how unjileasant a job it is, 
how costly in manpower, to hold down binns, a nation capable of 

jiitiless guerrilla in tlieir forests. 

"Phe intei'iial reavSons concern the social structure and the 
political and cultural traditions of Finland. Social classes are well 
balanced in Finland, and the habit of parliamentary government 
is deeply rooted. The Fimis possess the tough individualism of a 
border Protestant nation. Some of these advantages tlie Czechs also 
had, but the cultural background of tlie tw'O nations is very different. 

In particular the Finns have long been impervious—to the point 
of wilful ignorance^—to any sort of Russian cultural influence, 

1'I'liC need to f)ro\ide the goods specified by the reparations 
Finland greatly to develoi) her metal and engmeermg industries. 
larcre emnloynteiu. and contributed to a more balanecci natimial econonn. U. 


n world markets, and tbe 


of fjroduction were however too high to allow com petit lori in mf-rt v 

I'innish home market foulcl not absorb tiu'ir whole output. I bey were thus at mt 
of the Soviet I'nion, wbieb by the \!>r,0 trade treaty witli I-inland undertook to taK 
a lar‘»'e part (>f their output after the completion of reparations. 
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wliile the Czechs were long enamouretl of the idealised image 

uhich they had created for themselves of Russian culture. R()th 

Czechs and Finns resisted comimmism from 1 . 9 i -5 to l. 9 - 1 . 8 . Hut the 

Czechs, who had little or no previous experience of Russia, belie\ ed 

her to be their friend and protector, and lowered all cultural and 

ohysical barriers to Ru.ssian influence; in the last i-esort their 

surrender to Gottwald in February 191.8 was due to their desire 

not U) oppose their fal.se friend. Tlie Finns, who had had much 

j>re\ious experience of Russia, had good reason to regard her as 

t leir enemy, and treated with sirspicion any action or initiative 

as.sociated with Russia. I'his, and their extraordinary cottnige civil 

and spirit of national unity, have hitherto saved thein. They are of 

course still comjdetely at Russia’s merev. Hut they \^•ilI not sur¬ 
render. 

In Austria a provisional government was set up in Ajn-il I 9 i.'> 
with the encouragement of the Soviet authorities. The veteran 
.socialist Karl Renner, who Iiad been Chancellor in 1918, was «iven 
the same post in 19.15, but the Ministry of Interior was given to a 
communist. Rermer howe\er soon showed that he was iiobodv's 
puppet ,1 and the Austrian Socialist Party, emerging from eleven 
years of persecution, showed that it still commanded the lovalty 

MlrclM^ir ''' ‘■'“■ion, 1.5.1 in 

^ March U 1 . 6 , the communists won only four seats out of 165 Thev 

m the government for a year more, btit onl'y 
3 le Minister of 1- uel. In the autumn of 1947 they left the goverii- 

oTthe r the new tactic introduced by the foSnation 

as bpf 1 heir departure made little difference: after it 

Partv" Th^ir 'Socialists and People’.s 
f art}. 1 he presence of western troops in the greater part of Austria 

tun^it^3 tli^it tl * 1 its government, and* it lias been foi- 

ate that the Soviet authorities have not sovietised their zone as 

Wl3l '"'T factors do no 

‘-■•iv. loyalty ala 

In north-west Furope communists have been uniformly weak. 

Nv..rkin'^r^Vals!’a,!<ri i;s of the Austrian 

lalso the aiitlior of the tIeliKhtli I nhras.. ih-.t iV ^ “/.tlit- nationality |>rohlein, was 
Vtartite oeteupatioM wa.s like U.at of a 'mn i . s n /i'’"'''"" Qnaciril 

The‘'peo±h;' p^^^^^ tiirtlin 

but lia.s cast off the fa.sclst TieHtage^ oVdoM^^ hi'‘'“T v of DoII fuss, 
communists won five seats, in liws four. ^ ‘ October IQ-fy election the 
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'The slight gains made in the first post-war elections in the Low 
Countries, Britain and Sc:andinavia had been lost by 1950.^ They 
possess some nuisance value. Examples are the influence of com¬ 
munists in the British coal-mining trade unions, and the strong 
communist influence in the Swedish iron and ore mining district 
of Kiruna.^ But these are problems of security rather than of^ 
national politics. 

In W estern (jermany the communists have been extremely 
weak. The W est Cjcrman communists still bear tlie name K.P.D., 
and are nominally distinct from the S.E.D. of Eastern Germany, 
though in practice subordinate to it. Even in the mgst industrial 
of the Ldnde?' of the W^est, North Rhine-W^estphalia, the K.P.D. 
has never had as much as 10 per cent of the votes in any elections. 
"Phe ('ommunists can make themselves a minor economic nuisance 
by their own efforts, and tliey can hope to derive advantage, for 
themselves and for the Soviet Union, from the revival of German 
nationalism in the W'est. It is liowever most improbable that they 
will be able to control or canalise this nationalism. 


SOUTII-KAST ASIA 

In Asia outside Russia and China, the best communist successes 
have been won in the South-East, and ev'cn where theie ha\e been 
disappointments for Moscow, the outlook has remained not un¬ 
promising,’^ 

Differences in the development of the communist movements of 
the different countries are in part a result of differences in the 
policies of the returning imperial governments towards the 
nationalist movements. In Burma, after a first period in which an 
attempt was made to restore in essentials the pre-w'ai system of 
colonial administration, the British government decided to accept 
the demands of the nationalists, and recognised Burmese inde¬ 
pendence. In Malaya the British government proposed to create 




1 Communists have fared as follows in post-war elcetions: 

liritdiu'. !2 scats out of !,•>*, 1 none, 

1.9 K>\ 29 seats out of 202; 1949, 12 ; 1990, 7. 

1.9 IC, 10 seats out of KX); 1948, 8 ; 15X^2, O. 

K919, 18 seats out of 148; 1947, .9; 1990, 7. 

L9‘K;, 10 scats out of 92; 1.949, 7, 

194.-'), 1 1 seats out of 190; 1949, none. 

1948, 8 seats out of 230; 1.952, 9. 

w 4 


lielgium: 
Holland: 
lyetimark: 
Iceland: 
Sorxvay: 
Sweden : 


2 The revelations at tlie Stockholm sjjy trial of June 19/>2, 
had been ('ollectin^ information about the most important fortress m . \ve< on . ’ 

which dominates the northern frontier region, through which a Huss.an " 

from Finland would come, and which is not far from hiruna showed tl)at tiK (fang 

was not negligible. i \r 

2 A useful general survey of the South-East Asian scene may he found mV. 1 honipsc 

and R. Adloff, The Left ITing in South-East Asia, New York, 1990. 
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a iiiore or less centralised Malayan I'nion, in uliicli Malavs 
Chinese and Indians should have eciual ri^lits of citizensliin' and 
tile powers of the traditional rulers, the Malay sultans, should' he 
gieatly reduced. ()]^jx)sition from the Malay Jiopulation ( aused the 
British to abandon this policy in favour of a federal ory,anisation 
,that would ensure the supremacy of the Malays. 'I'his (ost the 
British much support from the Chinese, and nieant that the in¬ 
dependence of Malaya would be postponed into the far future. In 
Indonesia the Dutch authorities tried to re-establish the pre-war 
regime, modified by reforms that fell short of the minimum de¬ 
mands of the nationalist Republicans, who controlled a lar.re part 
of .Java, but claimed authority o\-er the whole of the Netherlands 
hast Indies. The Dutch supported against the Republicans ri\al 
administrations based on the outer islands, and at times took 
strong nnlitary action against the Re]Hd)licans. d'he Dutch were 
however subject to strong pressure in the United Nations not 
only from the Soxiet bloc but also from several western o-overn- 
ments,J to cede to Republican demands. In the end Indonesia was 
recognised in December 194.9, b^- the Dutch and other eoNernl 
ments, as an independent Republic including all former Dutch 
territory except W est New' Guinea.^ Events in Indochina in some 
respects resembled those in Indonesia. The French negotiated with 
t te V.etname.se nationalists ofVietminh. As in the case of Indonesia 
the dispute concerned not only the extent of self-government to 
be granted, but the area which it was to cover. Both sides agreed 
that the western regions, Cambodia and Laos, should ha^•e a 
distinct status but Vietminh demanded that the three Vietnamese 
terntories of ronkin, Annam and Cochin-China be united under 
a single self-governing authority. The French wishexi Cochin 
China, the wealthiest region containing the largest cit\' of Saig-on 
to remain separate. Negotiations broke down at the end of ititf’ 

nnh. 1 ranee was not subject to pressure from the United Nations 
or from her we.stern allies comparable to that which was exercised 

n 1-^ ' representatives in Indochina to 

axe a firmer attitude, but the firmer attitude stiffened Vietnamese 

Mvspt'aally tht> United States and Australia. 

1 lie indnnesiari claim to New ic t,„ 4 . i i 

yro.Kiiiiity. It Iiiav l)e argued that iiiineri ili.sin k /Ik*^ l’“sed on little hut geographical 
y right' to he'in New (hihiei. Z^in tl at 

5>lu)ulcJ have a territory wliose K * i \v^h\' the Ja\^aneyc 

-il.urally .so hackwar I t a ^hZ -vitli Ihein and e 

•lie view of many Asian uationalistrhnpJZlisrn ^ rlcpeiulency. Hut in 

»• the skin ol those who pursue it i.s not white * * mipei i.th.sni if the colour 
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resistance, and enabled the communist leaders of Vietminh to 
place themselves at the head of a strong patriotic movement. 

Comparison of these four countries seems to justify the view 
that rigid opposition b}' a Western Power to national demands can 
only benefit the communists. The example of Indochina seems 
conclusive. It does not however follow that satisfaction of national-.^ 
ist demands will remove the danger of communism. Burma, which 
received its independence quickly, has suffered more from com¬ 
munist rebellion than Indonesia, whose nationalists had to struggle 
for independence for more than four years. The case of Malaya is 
inconclusive. Independence was not granted, but this was at least 
in part because there was no movement or author!t}^ to which it 
could have been granted. 

The timing of communist insurrection in South-East Asia sug¬ 
gests some central co-ordination. Hostilities between French and 
Vietminh, it is true, began nearly a year before the foundation of 
the C'ominform, anti while the communists still held ministries in 
the French gov eminent. The insurrections in Burma, Malaya and 
Indonesia, however, all began in the summer of K948, about half 
a vear after tlie foundation of the Cominforrn and a few months 
after a \South-East Asian Youth Conference', held in Calcutta, 
and attended by communists from Asia, the Soviet Union anc 

some European countries. . . ■ jt- 

With the advent of the Labour government in Britain, negotia¬ 
tions were opened with the Burmese nationalist leader Aung San 


rhese negotiations caused a split first within the ranks of the 
Hunnese coininunists, and tlien between them and the A.F.P.h.L. 


One tmmmunist group, the 'Red Flag', was from the first im¬ 
placably hostile to the British. The Burma Commum.st I art> 
(‘White Flag'), did not oppose negotiation witli the British on 
principle, but rejected the conditions accepted by Aung San. It was 
expelled from the A.F.F.F.L. in October I.946-. In January 1947 
Aung San signed in London an agreement with the British govern¬ 
ment which gave Burma the substance of independence and allovyc 
her to choose whether to remain within the C'ommonvyealth oi to 
separate completely. On his return to Burma Aung San le < ai 
election, won a large majority against communist oppo.sition, an 
proclaimed Burma an independent republic. IJie a.s.sassination 

Aung San and several leading members of the A.I .1 • • 

ment in July W did not bring the collapse of the regime. A nev' 




I The victims iticludcd the A.F.lM'M-.’s peasant leader, Tliakin Ntya, atid lour other 
ministers. 
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constitution was adopted in September, and the Burmese Republic 
came into legal existence, with the consent of the British RarliT 
n,en., ...January ,9«. T].e new govern,„e,u w'lri.ow^ve; 

Orgaii'i'Kio,^ P V O “ ‘',7""* ‘’“1’'“'' Volunteer 

rganisation (I A .O.), was well penetrated by communists When 

ofAb^'p V'o'f [f summer of 1948, the majority 

withal ^ tallowed them. The government also had difficulties 

we^ LTa of which the most important 

Marxisn^n 1 IT': The government stressed its devotion to 

I pease the communists even at the cost of public security It w as 
rew^arded by implacable hatred from the Burmese communists and 

Tol ecTffi The government con- 

led the mam cities, and during 19.50 and 1951 extended its 

au lority over most of the country, but was unable to break the 

communist guerrillas, who for their part were unable to establ T 

a firm liberated territory’. In 1951 conditions were lulficdent y 

St* e to permit an election to parliament. The A.F P F I woii 

135 seats out of 233. The chief legal opposition was t'lv' P 

vurke..,' and Pea.a,...- Pa.-.y, wiSci. iic. :a:»,;;::,r;:r 

It toiiimuiiists. Placed between the two colossi of the .-ysiatl’c 
.ainland, Purina inclined in foreign policy to India. The Hunn'ese 

s^u"! ' »PI»"^"'S bn. i, was far Iron, 

In Mala^^a the first two years after the return r\f u • • i 

were marked by a tl.reefold s.rugoir t'i.hi. ! JL 1 ' 

tween communists British anH th» ’ channels, be- 

mi - g- . . ’ and the non-commun st natiomllcre i 

1 he mam field of struggle was the trade unions wTTT f^ 

ingapore and on the mainland were controlled by the communists " 
Communist attempts to create ‘mass oriranisatiofT 

weTtt up"one' fs'lich bodiT 
ended with ;rmed -bTlhmlTrr 

rebellion continued for th^a e . ' ^ Uie 

mnucu tor tlie next four years despite the eftbrts of 

nuinistsT The .Vlalay natioImlTsts Tre*inainfy™oiK-em[d^ Kuoinintaiig and C, 
d(<|U.r.„K e<,ual political status witl. the Mahays <-'l>i'>s-.se ho„. 

authorities in Malaya made 

outbreak ol the rebellion the communist-led unitmi stil f^^ *“« es.s, but up till the 

(.•■e-.'S.Syt.Kf wt “S KCtd Uniwn Mdsy tv,,,,, 

joint Action, bee 1 bompson and Adloff; oji. cit., pp 142-7 '■‘''•''•‘>an 
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considerable forces of British troops. The communist guerrillas 
were unable to establish fixed ‘liberated territories’, but they were 

* ^ t *1 ____ 


\ \ V- I k 4 J I ^ ^ ^ ----- fcH 

able to operate in the jungle, and to raid settled areas. They re- 

A _ _1 __J -- - — A#* 


LI ^ ^ - ^ j ^ ^ 

ceived considerable support, some forced and some willing, from 
the C'hinese community. The racial divisions of Malaya were to 


I J 'V. J 1, Jl .1 1 V_- L f ^ 

some extent a factor favourable to the British, since it was unlikely 
that the Malays would support Chinese communists. On the other 
hand the persistence of racial conflict prevents a democratic treat¬ 
ment of political and social problems, which alone could remove 
the causes of revolt. Thus though the situation in Malaya did not 
warrant extreme pessimism, optimism was equally impossible. 

Indonesia is much the most important country of South-East 
Asia. Its pojHilation of more than 70 millions exceeds that of the 
whole peninsula, Siam included. Its strategic position is also vital, 
for it commands Australia’s communications with India and with 
Iaj)an. If friendly to the W’estern Powers, Indonesia can help to 
pVotect Southern Asia against aggression from China. If Indonesia 
were to join the Moscow-Peking Axis, not only would Malaya be 
lost but Australia would be in grave danger. That these are real 
issues has been shown bv Indonesian politics since 194.7. Indonesia, 
it' will be remembered: had the earliest Marxist movement in 
Eastern Asia, and communism was a force m Java before it had 
trained appreciable support in China. The Javanese communist 
leaders of the l.oao’s rcajipeared in Indonesia after 194.7. \ et com yr' 
munism has been remarkably unsuccessful in Indonesia. Ihe 
rea.sons for this must be found partly in poor communist leadership, 
but mainly in the strength of nationalism, reflected in the non- 

coniniunist parties. i 

The Javanese nationalist leader Soekarno proclaimed the i - 

dependence of Indonesia on 17th August, without the consent of 
the lapanese authorities, but without resistance on their part. 
From the end of September onwards, first British and then also 
Dutch troops occupied key positions in Indonesian territory, but 
in a large part of the interior of Java Soekarno’s Republican 
o-overmnent held efl'ective authority.^ During October 
political parties began to take shape m Republican areas.- b irs w 
fhe NatiOnalist Party ( P.N.I. ), whose leaders were recruited from 


, The first British troops la.^c^ at Ba^v^a (Marta 

arrived in tlie following, ”^T\iorneo Celebes the Moluccas and the smaller island-s. ^ 
TbL I'Ju*pubiirans Was cent;al Java, in which the three main towns 

"'''2‘'KorIhc^'de^^^ parties, see Kahin. op. cit., pp. 155-61. 
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the Javanese intelligentsia and from Javanese members of the ore 
war civil service. Second was the Mayonni, vvhose political pro 
p-amme was specificalb' related to Islamic princiriles. It was the 
largest party and had the strongest influence among tlie jK>asamr\-. 

included both traditional conservatites and modernists uidi 
socialist inclinations. The third was the Socialist Party, uhich had 
like Its European counterparts, a pro-communist and an indepen¬ 
dent wing. Fourth was the Communist Party. 

I he policy of the IiKlonesian communists from 1.91.', to 19 i s 
can be di\'idetl into tliree stages. 

Ihe year 191« was marked by great confusion. The oHicial 

Communist Party fP K I I u -x- n,. c "n uu 

Ivwl litfi • « ■ ^ p.i.; was led b\ insignificant persons, and 

of. ■”'P‘»'tant was the Trotskist group led 

3 an Malaka, w ho plav^ed a leading part in the ort^'anisatioti r 

•ighting Front, which exploited anti-Dutch nationaTism to pursue 
an extreme pvolut.onary policy. The refusal of Socialists and 
Masjoem, to follow this jmlicy brought the disintegration of the 
lont. An atteinjited coup d’etat by Tan Malaka’s group i„ J^lv 
D was also frustrated.> During 1946‘ Kejnibllean territory was 
lued by a coalition of Masjoemi, P.N.I. and Socialists with the 
socialist Sjahrir as Premier. In the summer two experie’nced com 
mmist leaders, Sardjono and Alimin,'^ returned from e.xile and 
• ^I. began to assume the shape t)f a true Stalinist party 
During 1947 the centre of gravity moved to the left The ae ree 

N«vLdxr'‘iS.r HejiublicLns in 

a I I r . '■/ ’ strongly criticised by Masjoemi and P N I 

resentat cf I'he communists had a ren'l 

resentative in the government. In Not-ember 1949 thev wn,-, 1 ■ 

-success when the two main trade union oiJL sar » ^ 

in one hoch^ o R q t \ r • i r / ^fe^msations were united 
c ) 0 d_> (S.O.B.S.I.), which from the beginning was domin-Of-w 

b, com,,,,,,,,,,. June ,947 there w.e a tWtl.er'lneve ,^.1," 'n 

foe<j"in:'“Hb g.neZ.eM*'felt '.e'“J" '' 

agreement With the Dutd^ 194 ^^'^“'" 

us marks the second stage. The new administration, composed 

OIS Cil!! d-scul,od in .so.ne detail in Kahin. 

Aliniin liad been one of the leader^; tif' ihc. /, . 

Since the risinjr of i<j20-7 he had been in exile tsee a'"'* Uie i;j20’.s. 

aereetnenwso ' Mr^l i- Venan. 


/.Under the "a< .spent some time in Ye/ian " 

'Vlnch it was signed), the HopZi?sVord^reIatio,\s ^ ‘'‘i on 

^1.0^ o, the Netherlat.d.s. 'i he Itepublie e^uld ttot n.alte «'e agr^^n^mfw'u: 
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prilu'.ipallV of yiti.sjoei/u and P.N.I., wlio had most fiercely attacked 
the Ih'in'il/e agreement, now souglit agreement with the Dutch on 
better terms, hoping to enlist the support of other western govern¬ 
ments. The left socialists and communists reverted to a policy of 
extreme ‘anti-imperialism’ and anti-westernism, which corres¬ 
ponded witli the line adopted by communist parties throughout 
tile world since the formation of tlie Cominform. The Indone.sian 
eomiminists’ aim was at first to draw Indonesia into the Soviet 
camp rather than to start an Indonesian revolution. An Indo¬ 
nesian communist named Soerijmo signed an agreement in Prague 
in lanuary I.OIH, for tlie exchange of consular representatives 
between indonesia and the LJ.S.S.H. The Indonesian govern¬ 
ment lu)we\ er refusetl to acce]it this agreement, which was incom¬ 
patible with existing engagements to the Dutch and would Iiave 
iiivohed a breacli with tlie West. At the end of February 1948 
Siarifoedilln formed, togetber with the P.K.I. and various other 
left ..-roups, a Peoj.le’s Democratic Front. SJahrir and the moder¬ 
ate socialists refused to join the Front, and the Socialist Party 
thereby split, on the same lines as in Italy.‘ During the ear y 
summer the P.D.F. made great etforts to persuade the govern- 

niciit parties to support a Sox iet orientation. 

The third stage came in September 15>48. The veteran com- 

„rKnni,i.r..r.l.c • Illegal P.K.I/ o 

from Pracnie in August. He declared Ins ami to be a Oottwald 
noliev’ orpeaeeful .seizure of power. Farly in September he began 
a provincial tour of anti-government propaganda. 1 robably 
without his approval, pro-communist troops oi.ened hostilities 
airainst government fon es in the Madiun area. Once the g itmg 
Wd ,l,c loaclor.,, like tke K.P.D. leader., ,,, 

laiiuarv 1919, had to see it through. I he rising was fan ly quic y 
'suppressed bv loyal troops, and most of the communi.st leaders 
were killed ^ The confusion which followed was used bj 
Dutch to occupy most of the territory of the Republic. But Ln.ted 
Nations pressure for the second time caused the Dutch to >ick. 

o(i- 2 See above, p. 

3 Tlu-Up’.iM’npi.iricd'Alin,iM, AIopsso, .Sopri|..i.. lUK 

who tuH only hidt! led liis left stu ialist lollouei .s into the I .O.J .vlien he had 

August 1<MH that lie hiin.selt had Ix en a eomiimni.st Yer ol some doubt. 'I he 

M;k.vso-s • Ill-sal \V lmlH r .Lis < lain. - rue \ Xv of .hr cni- 

Madiun .-.■la-nion i.s cl-s.:nb-d iii sr-.,t d.a. i an I .1 c . 


wmg ^|i 
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After a further year of negotiations, Indonesian independence 
was recognised in December J.949. ' 

In the independent Kepiiblic tlie comnuinists have jdaved little 

}'f’ l-.ne maintained theirinHuc-nce 

vv rv n'k ' remained aHiliated to the comnuinist-controlled 

' ’ Vr • ^ ‘-‘St Sew Guinea continued to provide a 

a source of friction with Holland, and so indirectl}- with the West as 

a whole. Overpopulation remained a source of economic instabilitv. 
evertheless communist blandishments have been ineffecti\e In 
m one.sia. I he country’s problems are too numerous and too com¬ 
plicated to allow facile optimism. Its prospects in 19.a.<) houever 
seemed better than its neighbours’, and in Soekarno and his 
leutenants it seemed to possess leaders of a quality superior to 
most politicians of newly independent Asian lands. 

In Indochina, when Japan surrendered the Vietininh seized 
power. On 20th August Ho Chi-niinh was master of Hanoi. ^ On 
-nth Bao Dai abdicated, and recognised Ho Chi-minh’s ‘ Republican 
* wliicli claimed authoiity over all three Vietnamese 

provinces By agreement between the Allied Great Powers the 
north of Indochina was to be provisionally occupied by Chinese 
roops, the south by British. In the south, witl. British suppon 
the hrench re-established their authority.^ In the north, an uneasy 
^ relationship existed between the Vietininh, the Chinese, and th'e 
letnamese troops that enjoyed the sympathy of the Kuomintang. 

- nini, who feared Chinese imperialism, disliked Kuomin- 
ang politics, sincerely loved France, and hoped for support from 
he krench communists and socialists, authorised his mihtary com¬ 
mander to sign, in Hanoi on 6th March 1946, an agreement with 
le representative of the French general Leclerc. This permitted 

* See below, p. ;iO«, leader Sjalinr and other leaders. 

tones the mui'ie’-Vietnam tH>eraitnChi-minh ^ave his 
lion on the loth. The .lapanese loives did not o-., ■’ .1 ^ "“lereil a {-eneral insurrec- 
Oii the ITth Vietininh orLemised a dentonstralion i tittaeked. 

the .lapanese looked on. See Devillers, op eh ,,,, i .7-, ’ ^ ^ I'ei.soiis in Hanoi, while 

a..ii-rr:;:’i;’r'i:,tra::d lo^^h^^^^^ ... there were 

British decreed niartial hiw.^The local I ‘Ik- 

make numerous arrests of Vietnamese nds actiem w^'r'i?>" 

I inassac re of I'renrh c ivilians by Vietnamese I he i osii i" ‘“"'"1 tli‘‘ t^oth hv a 
111 SaifTon evas for a time iirecarious Onrintr ().'n h’. “i 'T,"-''' British iroiips 
landctJ, led l>v Cieneral I erlfrr •. ^ I'rcncli forces w t^rr* 

tlie I-renc h had made them.selvest, astc^sllf Coc M " 

ol . anuary imc. 'I'he British handeci mas al 1 a u m^ 

and left Indochina on oth March. Devillers, op. cit., pp. ■’‘"'"'"y. 
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I'rc iR li troops to return to the nortli, provided that the relationsliip 
between Vietnam and France within tlie French Union should be 

lecitled in future political negotiations.^ 

This promising beginning was followed b}' disappointments. 
I he French settlers and officials were determined not to relinquish 
their hold over Cochinchina. They were supported by a section of the 
Vietnamese j)opulation, and found a powerful advocate in the High 
Commissioner in Saigon, Admiral Thierry d’Argenlieu. Ho Chi- 
minh himself was under fire, both from the extremists within his 
own party and from the nationalists outside it, who lost no oppor¬ 
tunity to tlenounce as ‘treason’ an}’ concession to the French. The 
negotiations continued during the second half of 1.946. A personal 
\ isit bv Ho Chi-minh to France in the summer, and a conference 
between French and Vietnamese representatives at Fontainbleau 
from .Inly to September, failed to bring a settlement. Ho Chi-minh 
however signetl on 14th September a modus vivendi covering 
various minor points. In the autumn tension increased. The out- 
l>reak of hostilities at Haiphong in November brought matters to 
a crisis. A last attempt was made to settle the incident peacefully, 
but the extremists on both sides had their w'ay. On 19th December 
1.946- Vietminh forces attacked the French in Hanoi by surprise. 
The French held the city, but Ho Chi-minh and his men retired to 
the mountains and led a war which has not ceased since then. 

rhe war reinforced the hold of Vietminh over the loyalty o tie 
Vietnamese. A large ‘liberated territory 'was firmly held in the 
north, and guerrilla forces also operated in parts of Annam and 
Cochmehina When the Chinese communists had advanced to the 
southern boundary of China, Vietminh had direct contact with a 
friendly Oreat Power, and received military and civil supplies from 
China in much the same way as the Greek communist rebels had 
received supplies from Albania and Yugoslavia in 19t6’-8. Tlie 

1 rite text of the iiHrct^nu iU is in Dcvillors, op. cit.. pp. O’. I he I'rcnch 

f i> I r ..t vu-in-im ts ' 1 free stat(‘ with its trovcniniorit, arnn' aiu) hnaiHCS, 
.,isec tin- ''‘f' ' . . I.Ven. h t’rnon'. -I h.- m.ification 

vlA';.,!:^ •><- -•-i.lod l.y a Uhou. 

,K-K»tinti..ns. an.l for it.o 

to tlH' <-Ntro.n.st,s m I < •, ,|,,t a 

wi.slied to •C: H„ Clii-niiiili to M. I.con Blum - lio assumed the Iti-ikIi 

eoiieiliatory time— written tm l.ath Ooeember, was held up by Ibe lelegraphie 

rensorsh-,p in Saigon, and tlid not reaeh Paris until 2btl, Deeeinber, a week after the final 

breach in Hanoi (op. cit., pp. -•) 
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organisation of the ‘liberated territorv’ was not unlike the oreani- 
sation of lito’s areas in Vugoslax ia during the Axis oceui.ation 
llie \ ietniinli was as thorougidy controlled by the (oinimmists -,s 
was the \ugoslaN- People’s FrontA In March ]<)■,} the self- 
dissolved communist party reappeared under the name of Metnam 
Workers Party. Its title recalls the ‘unified socialist’ parties of 
hast Germany, Poland and Mungar} . Based on Stalinist principles 
o emocratic centralism, it was a coniniunist party in all but 
name, and was all-powerful in Vietininh territorv. 

The ^^ench authorities had rejected an aoreenient with \"iet 
minh in I.946-, when by risking the grant of a large measure of 
self-go^•ernment they might ha^-e won the confidence of many 
letnamese, and separated the moderate patriots from the coin- 
munists. 1 heir refusal drove the patriots into the arms of Up Chi- 
minh and Ho Chi-mmh into the arms of his own extremists - I„ 
May 1949 the hrench go^■ernment tried to retrie^e its mistake b^• 
conceding something hke dominion status to Bao Dai,-' the former 
Emperor of A,mam. Kro,,, .he firs, day a n.igh.v ’orclL";: "f 
p paganda, m which not only communist but many sorts of 
liberal and anti-impenalist instruments were heard, denounced 
Bao Dai as a jnippet and traitor, and French policy as both per¬ 
fidious ajtd stupid. Undeterred the French and Bao Dai persex ered 
and in three 3 'ears they achieved some success. Vet n ,t oidy the 

arir'-n,' r“ ' extre,,,: Vpt 

carious. Ihe hrench were pres.sed by their western allies to n ake 
real concession.s to Bao Dai in order to increase his .prestige But 

keep Soviet imperialism out of Indochina; it was to preserve French 

S lTir r ' surrende; U, 

ai. Other hienchmen were willing to give Vietnam nil h. t 
h i Bao Dai while the war was being fought: control of 

cemriT a. 

!•> Vietminh. in miK h the .s;i,ne ^av as the ’i mnw ‘'’‘‘.omUt it was niergeil 

m the |■euple•,s Fn.nt-without l.owevei hieuS' '.""'V "‘.s mergecl 

‘'ombined with Douft Minh Hni aiul' v'n^V)' 1) I'i Ue'""’'’""' *" 

-- f //. ) in a wuItT oriranisution tlio Viftnmi V’ .t .i f> ahttve, d. 

real cH'eet ol this new move was not to itive the n'li!*:?’*!' ■' brunt (Lien \ iel). J'he 

"tent, hilt to e.stend the iiiHueiiee of the eoniiiiunists‘‘.T 'be Koi eni- 

birger si^ition of the Vietnaiiie.se popnla'tion"''^'' ' '-ien Viet, 

^.'.s be esa,,etated. 

oec above, p. 227 . 
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military operations and of public order niust be kept in French 
1 lands, ()nl^' \ ictories of French arms would convince non-commu- 
nist Vietnamese that Vietminh would lose, and tliat it was therefore 
safe for tliem to take the risk of supporting Bao Dai. Meanwhile 
there was some evidence that in Vietminh 'liberated territory' 
communist rule was becoming oppressive and unpopular. Against 
this was otlier evidence that, as in Yugoslavia and China in their 
wars of liberation, a great wealth of enthusiasm, energ}^ and natural 
ability, never before brought into the political life of the country, 
was being exploited by the communists; that in the minds of 
thousands of youn^ Vietnamese their own careers, the indepen- 
dence of Vietnam, and the communist party were indissolubly con¬ 
nected. And over all hung the sword of Damocles, military inter- 
\'enti()n from Clfma. 

JAPAN AND INM)IA 

In japan the democratic legislation imposed by General Mac- 
Arthur broke uji the large landed estates and the zaihatsu trusts, 
permitted the workers to organise trade unions, and allowed the 

communists to operate as a legal part 3 ^ 

In the trade union field two main organisations appeared, tlie 
Japanese Federation of Labour dominated by the socialists and 
the National Congress of Industrial Unions in which communist 
influence was strong. Three times in the next three years the 
intervention of MacArthur's Headquarters checked communist^ 
progress. During the second half of 1946' economic conditions 
were extremeh^ bad, the workers suffered great hardships, and 
the communists did their best to exploit discontent. Ihe com¬ 
munist-led campaign was designed to culminate in a general strike, 
planned for 30th January 1947: at the last moment MacArthur 
forbade it, Duriiw 1947 and 1948 the communists made gains 

e.--' m » * 

among the government workers' unions: in July 194^8 a directive 
from MacArtluir’s Headquarters expressly forbade strikes in the 
croverninent service. During 1.948 anti-eoininunist groups (‘ Demo- 
eratisation Leagues’), encouraged both by tlie .lapane.se go\ern- 
ment anti bv Allied Headtpiarters, began to undermine the com¬ 
munist position in the N.C.I.U. unions. A third external blow was 
dealt in the summer of 1.94.9, when the demand b}’ tlie Ameritan 
financial adviser Dodge for drastic economies in government 
service was used by the .Japanese government to dismiss pu le 
employees known to be active members of communist-controlled 
trade unions. By the end of 1.949 membership of N.C.hU. unions 
was slightly more than lialf of w'hat it had been in 194/. 





COMMUNISM OUTSIDE THE ZONE SI.') 

In the political field the communists, following- the world-wide 
Popular front tactic, sought an alliance with tlie socialists. Tlieir 
aim was, as in Kastern Europe, to make tlie socialists their 
prisoners, the usual methods of infiltration and of bringimr into 
tie alliance, as equal partners, miscellaneous small grouiis in fact 
conu-olled by tliemselves. The Japanese socialists, like the Fi'ench, 
talian, or Indonesian, included both suj)porters and oiiponents of 
c.«|K-,-a,ion >vi,l, ,ho bn, am„„g .hri,- liade,' 

latter were more muiierous. During ly i-ft tile radical mood of the 
workers made it difficult to reject all communist ap])roaches, but 
cwents m Kastern Kurope strengthened the determination of the 
-socialist leaders to preserve their independence. The mass dis¬ 
content of the winter of l9-K?-7 caused General MacArthur to 
direct the government to hold a new general election, and in this 
lie socialists emerged as the strongest party. The socialist leaders 
howexer refused to consider alliance with the communists in a 
lexolutionarv opposition. Instead they formed a coalition govern¬ 
ment with mitre groups, excluding both the communists and the 

aLitumn of 1948 the coalition was re¬ 
shuffled. 1 hough ba.sed on the same groups, its premier was a 

demociat m.stead of a socialist. During 1948 the socialists lost 
populaiity. Some of their former supporters went over to the 
communists, but most swung to the right. In the election of 1949 
1 C socialist parliamentary group fell from 148 seats to 49 the 
ommunist increased from 4 to 35, and the right from 133 to’o 6'4 
Thougli the communists' share of the left vote had groxvn the left 
vote as a whole had been reduced to little more thfn halfi 

o sum up, the communists never had between 1945 and 1949 

the iountl-rilfTtV'^ obtaining even a share in the government oV 
miti 3 , but they made great gams in the trade unions which 

« 'r' '''"'”'’ ““"■'■-''•ide for ail tbair 

ettoits to woo tile peasants, the communists made little impression 

ft wis es 1 itefd fsuccessful. 

. estimated that at the end of 1949 about 40 per cent of dl 

tion'(^''sehi under the influence of the National FedeiU 

by comiiuinNf'^^'l"^^ " tudent Associations, which was controlled 

nuinists had 1 ^ power, tlie Japanese com- 

lun.s s had made great progress. As in the 1920's, their support 

w-lym. In ihc. l.<i.a,s' parl^iainentary c.|wtiI’' -'- 
si-at.s, the roniiMLinists one. ^ ^ socialists, uori fiO seats, the 
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came jxirtly from workers and partly from intelligentsia. But 
among tx)th tliese social groups they were far stronger than they 
liad c\’er been before. 

"Hie ])roblem tliat most exercised the tlieorists of the Japanese 
part\^ in these years was the relati\'e importance to be given to the 
struggle against the Japanese ruling class or the American 
‘imperialist occuj^ant'. If purely Japanese considerations might 
make the first seem the more dangerous enemy, the interests of 
the Soviet state recjuired that all energies be directed against the 
second. A turning-point came in January 1950, six months before 
the Korean War. The Cominform^ criticised one of the party's 
leaders, Nozaka, for overestimating the possibility of a peaceful 
struggle, and for insufficient hostility to the 'imperialists'. In 
March Nozaka publicly admitted his mistakes. In May a new Thesis 
of the Politburo was circulated to members of the party. In principle 
it recognised the struggle against domestic reaction and against 
international monopoly capitalism as equally important, in fact as 
inseparable from each other. In practice, its chief emphasis was 
laid on the struggle against the second, which of course meant the 
struggle against the United States. The party then embarked on 
a IKAV tactic of anti-American violence, which caused General 
MacArtliur in June to ask the Japanese government to take various 
measures against individual leading communists. 

Tlie outbreak of war in Korea drove tlie Japanese communists 
into semi-legality. The party was not formally banned; the Allied 
authorities and Japanese government took tlie view that those who 
committed es])ionage, sabotage oi other crimes should be punished 
for tlieir ofi'ences, not for being communists. The main leaders of 
the party retired into hiding. The priority of anti-American 
activ itv over all other tasks received doctrinal expression during 
the celebration in July 1952 of the party’s thirtieth birthda^e A 
statement of its (ieneral Secretary, Tokiida, published in the Coiii- 
inform journal, clearly adoi)ted the tliesis that Japan was no longer 
an imperialist Power but had become a colony. Though humiliating 
to Japanese national pride, this slogan had the advantage that it 
enabled communists to support any form of anti-western national¬ 
ism that might appear in Japan. The calculation was the same as 

in Germany.^ 


2 rile-chsem-c ^ vvas to exclude the ruetubers of the ^ ^ 

aiKl the leading editors of the coiTinuioist press Iroin any active part in pohtual HR. 
Soon after this ‘purge’ the leaders went into hiding. 

^ See above, p. SO t. 
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Tile prospects of Japanese coniniunists are not good. It is true 

that pressure of pojnilation> holds prosjieets of eeoiiotiiic misery 

from wliioli extremists may hope to heiieht. But the state maeliiue 

in Japan is comparatively stable. As the Japanese f-()\ ernment takes 

over power from the Americans, it is likely to be less rather than 

more tolerant to communists. Among the masses neither com- 

inunism nor Russia is popular: ^ even among the organised 

vvoi kers the part}’ is certainly much less strong than it was in 19 1-7. 

Nor does Japane.se nationalism seem likely to help the communist 

cause. Japanese vital interests lie in the'Korea-Manchuria area, 

not in the south seas: they bring Japan into political conflict not 

with America and .•Australia but with the Soviet Union and to a 

esser extent with China. It is true that Japan needs trade with 

f. hina. But the development of China-Japan trade need not dama<re 

we.stern, or help So% iet, interest: rather it should be of adN antaJe 

to the \\ est, both in providing an outlet for Japanese industry and 

m increasing China’s freedom of manoeuvre in relation to Russia 

Ihe economic and military strength of the United States if sup^ 

ported by tactful diplomacy, should be able to derive adVantatre 

roin the three-cornered conflict of interests betw’een Cliina 

Japan anti Russia, and to make of Japan a friend and a fortress of 
peace. 

In India the communists placed themselves in a curious position 

'by their support of the British war effort after June 194 J. Thev 

t leie } leceived greater freedom of speech and movement than 

ever before, and gained ground in the trade unions, some of whose 

non^onmuinist leaders had been arrested for anti-war activitv’ 

But in the long term the policy harmed them, for it separated theni 

from the mass movement in India, and convinced many Indian 

radicals who had hitherto felt sympathy for them, that they were 
a mere fiftli column of another Power.^ 

y^ hen India became independent in 1948, the roles of Conc:ress 
and communists were reversed. The communists de.scribed the\ew 

BWtish’"acrenf Nehru and Patel as 

I'artv iSrS cit °f «!'« Indian Con,n,uniat 

v.olence. With now loaders in coin,nattd, the‘party oSSso 

■ , o ' provinces. Its most ambitious attempts 

^ See below, p. 318 //. ^ 

“ from Japan. 

f'oniniumst Party in India’, in 1-aci^ Affair,, Marcl., 
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were in tlie Tclengana district of H^^derabad province. The in¬ 
corporation of this native state in India after the ending of British 
rule liad been accompanied by internal disorders, in which social 
and religious discontents were mixed. The communists made full 
use of both. They hoped to establish in Telengana an Indian 
Yenan, but tlie regular army of independent India proved too 
strong for them. In K9o0 tlte policy of violence was abandoned. ' 
In tlie j>arty's j:K)licy was designed to create a Popular Front. 

Despite tlie use of ‘broad’ slogans about a 'bloc of four classes’ 
—modelled on Chinese experience, and including the 'national 
iiourgeoisie’—it attracted few dupes. But under their own label, 
at the general election of 1952 the communists did comparatively 
well, esj>eciallv in Hyderabad territory, where their brief rule 
seemed to liave won them more friends than foes. Though com¬ 
pletely dwarfed in parliament by Congress, they won enou 
seats to form the largest single opposition group.^ 

The outlook of communism in India is uncertain. As in Japan, 

so in India, rapid growth of population threatens growing poverty. ^ 

The Indian communists can exploit not only the misery of the 
masses but also the frustration of the intelligentsia, and the ease 
with which educated Indians, however cultured and brilliant, 
succumb to slogans about ' western imperialism’ while closing their 
eyes to the crimes perpetrated by totalitarian Soviet imperialism. 
The illusions of some Indian statesmen on the nature of communist 
China make tliem vulnerable to the more sophisticated type of 
communist propaganda. It may be that the Indian communists can 
be most ett'cctive in the next years as a law-abiding parliamentary 
pressure-group on foreign policy. Against the communists are the 
facts that the state machine bequeathed by the British to India 
works better than that of any other independent state in Asia 
except Turkey and Japan; that there is goodwill towards the West 
in India as well as suspicion; and that communist China threatens 
Indian security both in Tibet and on the borders of Burma. Much 
will depend on the ability of the Western Powers to be gener- 

1 T'lic ccjiTiniunists won P<^‘r cent of the votes to the centra] legislature, less than 
half as much as the socialists ( 10^ per cent). 

more concentrated, had nearly twice as many seats (es, to thtpsociahsts 1-, * 

„t 18.9, in wliidi Congress held ;k; 2). aJ 

.some siK-ccs.ses, winning 62 .seats out ol .i i.a in Madra.s. -8 ou o _. ^ Ftotinns’ 

4‘> out ol 17.'> in Ilvderalxid. See article by W. H. Morris Jones. I he liKlian l.icction. 

m Political (2mtrterly, July-.Scptember 1.9.72. i,„.r<-ise is 

2 'I he population of India in 1947 wa.s about .‘).'12 million, rbe >carl> inirta.st is 

cstiiinted^at nearly 5 million. The density of agricultural population is especia Iv 
severe in certain provinces, 'l lie population of Japan has iiKToased [/'{m ; 

since the war It was B.‘J million in 1990, and the yearly increase is about I-., million. 
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ous in economic aid, and to show patient understandinir of the 
special Indian political outlook. 

W heieas in Soutli-Kast Asia—vvitli tlie (.\\ce])tion of i\Iala \ a_it is 

conceix able that communists mi^'ht ol)tain power f)v thc‘ disinteL»'r'i- 

.ion of ,1,0 «a,o ra.cl.incs, in ipan and India i, i nloal "nlii’oH, 

,, tliat they could win except as a result of foreign iinasioii. Bn't 

even if they are far from power, the communist j>arties of two such 

important countries deserve serious attention. Their future will 

largely depend on the relations between the communist parties of 
the So\ iet Union and China. 

I here has been some ex-idence that .Jajxmese and Indian com- 
munist affairs ha\e already caused friction between Moscow and 
1 eking. In Japan, it is significant that w-heii the Cominform saw 
ht to attack the Japanese party for insufficient actix itv against the 
Americans, it should have singled out Nozaka, who of all promi¬ 
nent Japanese communists has had the closest connections with 
China, and has most stressed the need for Japan to follow the 
teachings and example of Mao d'se-tung.i The Korean war, bv 
providing an obvious common interest between Soxiet, Chine.se 
and Jaiianese communists, probably put an end to friction for the 
time being. In the case of India, it seems possible that the frequent 
c ranges m the leadership of the party since 1947 hax^e been con- 
• with a struggle between groups looking resi)ectivel\' to 

Moscoxv and Peking.^ The ‘extreme left’ leadtship of 194 . 8-9 
re eire to ao as an opportunist’. Its successors in 1950-1 xvere 
alternatively Hattering to China and to the Soviet Union. The 

, o".-'', 1 (iliosh, who xvas elected in November 

IJol, laid the greater stress on the Chinese orientation, and xvas 
criticised as an opportunist’ in the Cominform journal by Anna 


I'111-: MOST, KM WOULD 

19.5.5 '‘«ve made progress since 

soci'il c nil it- 1 ^“^ ^'•.'•o^gliout the Middle East unhealth v 

Im e bZ f T'’ r^^‘bility and intellectual confusion 

luxe been factors favourable to revolutionary action of some 

The ox ertliroxv of Keza Shah by Anglo-Soviet invasion in 1941 
ct a leginie which, lor all its abuses, had given Persia txveiiiy 

^ No/iika however .silent nianv voire \f... i 

regarded as a ‘ Mn.seovite’. ~ ^ - * lostow, and .so could etiually well be 

See Borkeiiau, .Mao fse-tu/i^^ loc. cit. 
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\ cars ot ('oinparative stability. In tlic consequent confusion, the 
f lateral It injustices of Persian society attracted greater public 
attention. The freer political discussion and organisation per¬ 
mitted by the occupying Powers gave the extreme left its chance. 
The Tudeh ('Masses') part}^ founded in 1942, was a communist 
party in all but name. It won strong support among the radical y' 
intelligentsia and among the factory workers and artisans of the 
few industrial centres. By 1946* it had shown its strength by strikes 
in Isfahan, Abadan and Tehran.^ In December 1945, under the 
protection of the Soviet occupying forces, a rev^olt broke out in 
Tabriz, the capital of the north-western province of Azerbaidjan, 
whose people are mostly not Persians but Turks, akin to those 
li\ ing across the So\'iet border. An autonomous government was 
j)ro('laimed under the leadership of a newly-created ‘Democratic 
Party', whose leading figure was Jaafar Pishevari, the former 
organiser of the 192 1 (diilan 'republic' and Comintern expert on 
the Middle Kast.^ The Soviet authorities also encouraged Kurdish 
separatism, a convenient instrument to be used against Iraq and 
I'urkev as well as Persia.^ The Tabriz regime was able to exploit 
genuine national and social discontent, though its methods of police 
terror antagonised many of its subjects. But pressure from the 
Western Powers and skilful manoeuvres by the Persian Premier 
Qavam es-Sultaneh induced the Soviet government to withdraw 
its forces from Persia, whereupon the Azerbaidjan and Kurdish " 

regimes collapsed.* 

This setback to the Soviet and communist cause was not how'ever 
exploited either by the Persians or by the Western Powers. Tliere 
was no land reform,'^ and little social progress. Tudeh w^as better 
organised than any other party, and successfully appealed to 
idealism, discontent and ambition. Though formally banned after 

1 A. Hashkirov, liabochee i projsoynxuot' dvizhenie v Iratu\ Moscow, 


^ Tlie numl>cr of Kurds is estimated ( l,‘>d()) at (iOO.tXX) in Iran, l,/o0,(KX) in 1 . 

x(K) 0(K) in Ira(|, and erx)2)(K) in Syria. In VJHi a Kurdish •ropublir was ostahlishoci 
with Soviet protection, l>v Qa/.i Midiamtnad, wlneh collapsed at the same tinu' as t ic 
Azerlwidjan regime. Oazi Muliamrnad was captured hy die I ersiaiytrooi>s and ewe- 



northern I’crsia.^After the Soviet troops had loft, however, the I’ersian parliainen , 
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an attempt on the Shah's life in December it was able to 

survive underground. For their part, the Western P«^vers failed 
to win die fnend.ship either of the politicians or of the people of 
Persia, rhe advent to power of Dr. Mo.ssadeii and the confiscation 
o le agio Iranian Oil Company’s property in l.n.-, i created an 
-•atmosphere of militant xenophobia, and introduced a process of 
political disintegration which was likelv to benefit Imth Sox iet 

imperialism and Twa'c//. - 

Social development in the Arab lands was accelerated bv the 
uar. Indu.stry made rapid progress, and the urban jiopidation 
ntluding factory workers, greatly increased. Tlie intellioentsia 
became more numerous and more vocal. The militarx- pre.sdge of 
the Soviet Union caused educated Arabs to take an interest in 

morf aw^re'^or’' ‘^“‘^trine. Public opinion became 

foiindlv Algeria. Less pro- 

Tra affected*were Iraq, Lebanon and Tunisia. 

Uaditional social forms and loyalties remained poxverful in 

X forocco, Syria, Jordan and above all the Arabian peninsula. 

n raq a communist party appeared after the war and nlax od 

»mc |>ar. m a .strike in the Kirkuk oilfield., in l.,^. The ^ 

ua, .suppre.s.sed. and five of ins leaders were executed in i.nin i In 
'^ufThLl ' > «rtain workingHtla.,., foil, wing 

ilie?7 "'<= nationalist Kroup, ^ 

'\lnch have at times co-operated tacticallv witli ” 

but view tboni n * • racticaily with the communists 

broke ala /mn rh s^’sp.'cion. In Tunisia the trade unions 
formed t . ' communist-<lominated French C.C.'P and 

oimtd their own central organisation, U///V>« Ghierole deUravnil 
lews tunmens, which is affiliated to the anti-communist tr-,de ~ 

noht l 1 ■ ^ ^bD’Pt. though social, cultural and 

i.e.ih r seemed extremely favourable for the develon 

■nciU o, CO, at the end of there still app^ar^i t' £ 

^The 'iw’ Iraq, la'd, pp. ii7.S-5. 

‘ompletcly X fd”pinn^/hfir^p;: ‘"I '’>’ d-e.s nut rujut t 

on o;-l. KicT^tcr .scdl-U-ioi, but inslsls 
liiirrlrs rtemocraliques, led l)v Messali I I-.,h A'boridn.s. I he Mmwemenl dn trwmhhe des 
ooltural aliinity between A^Kerit and Kri’n “ ■‘^^‘UKU.i.ses little, if any! 

Jie whole .-\rab world. Me.^sali Uadi beijan ’liis'ot.MU'’''l‘■''’ ■''Koria with 

V''o."'di the party, i he fullest aeruum f N',/r ^ •' .‘■o"'nn'nist, but 

d/'ff/tf,- du nord rn marche |■ari.s invf r)..‘ M" Politics is C. A. .lulien, 

jiilurii.atiun, and .s,„ne ti.sel„l’.lucun’.ents,~in I> F W.’si'i ''ri ‘'"■matic 

Jhere is also suine inlorination on hr,-.', b "fe'''"''""', I’aris, 

1 ,' f eijn/t'rn^>urain I*arjs IpijO \ I-v i ^ 1 .-Xliica in il. I.eltinriie.iii 

'’■,Seba ./^rvLtstr/Pari^rkih^^^ analy.si.s of Tunisia il' 

oce below, p. ‘joft. 
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no effective eomnnmist organisation. Tlie growth of coinniunist 
svni]>at])ies among university students was an omen for the future 
rather than a political force in the present. In Syria, Lebanon and 
.\ral>ia communism was negligible. In Israel it had small support. 
In pl-e-\^ ar Lastern Kurope persecuted Jews might well have hopes 
of communism, but witli their own homeland to create, theiry 
energies were more constructively emplot’ed. Persecution of any 
form of Sionism in the Soviet Union or ‘popular democracies’ still 

further reduced the appeal of communism in Israel.‘ 

'rhe explosive force in the Arab countries is not connnunisni 
but nationalism. It is compounded of national pride, religious 
fer\(uir, desire for modernisation and social revolt. It is directed 
against Britain and France, which still hold territories or militaiy 
imsitions in Arab lands, and against the United States which is 
regarded partlv as the protector of Britain atid hrance and partly 
as a monsti'ous s^’mbol of imperiali.sm and capitali.sni. Aiab 
nationalism has its own revolutionary organisations, wholly or 
partly lonspiratorial. The most important of these, the Moslem 
Brotherhood, has points of resemblance to such right-wing revolu¬ 
tionary organisations as the Bounianian Iron Chiard and die 
Iapane.se ‘young officers’.^ The real political condicts about which 
Arabs feer.strongh^ are those which set them against the W estern 
Pow er.s—the jiroblems of Israel, Suez, the Sudan, Tunis am ^ 
Morocco. IW en in Algeria, where man}' Arabs sincerely recogni.se 
French culture as a positive influence, the massacres of 1.94a 
created hitter hatred.* In the widespread mistrust or loathing o 
the West that pervades most political groups and social classes m 
the Arab world, the fear of Russia and of communism is forgotten. 
Forgotten too is the terrible fate of some thirty million Moslems 

()pp]'(^*,sscfl totii 1 1 tcH*inil Stnlinisni. ^ ^ ^ 

'Fhe important excejition in the Moslem worUl is Iurke\, 
people not onlv support a foreign policy aligned with the W est, 
but are practicallv invulnerable to comnnmi.st influence. Having 
enioved real independence for thirty years, the Turks are less ca.si } 
into.xicated by nationalist slogans than the Arabs. As a .secular 

I -l lic k-ft sociali.st |).irty. MnMm. lia.s Ikct) fiercely attacked 'g' 
liurepcan .spokesmen, though it lup^urged^a in Israel, 


a itiots to<d; place in Constantine province in .May l.'M/., in whi. l. j,„i„c(l 

Frenchmen were killed. In the .subsec|uent repression hy F‘ rerich troops, it is t. 

that thousands of Algerian Moslems perished. 
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State, "1 urkey is little influenced by the idea of Islamic solidaritv' 
with the Arab lands. I'lie recent re-emert;'ence of Moslem in'- 
fluence in Turkov has liad no apparont inttuencc dm Turkov’s 
relations witli tlie West.' CJeographical and hi.storioal f'aotors make 
Turks suspicious of all thijigs Russian. Finallv the Turks, unlike- 
the Arabs, aic close kin of the j>ooj')lo.s of Azoi‘baid|an aiul d urkos- 
tan, and know well both that Stalinist imperialism is a deadly 
threat and that they can e.scape it only with the helj) of the West. 

Ihe largest of all Moslem states, Pakistan, has been fidly 
absorbed in its own immediate problem.s—its racial complexity, 
the different interests of its western and eastern liaKes, its claims 
to Kashmir, and its quarrels with Afghanistan. Rut it will cer¬ 
tainly exert a growing influence in the Moslem world. Much will 
depend on whether the rulers of Ikakistan choose boldly to face the 
danger which from the north threatens them and the whole Moslem 
woild, oi to eatn cheap popularity from the mob bv diatribes 
against an unreal bogey of ‘ western imperialism’. 

That communism is w'eak throughout the Moslem world is no 
cause for complacency in the West. Arab and Persian nationalists 
are doing Mosjcow’s job for it without needing an ounce of .-old or 
a word of advice from Moscow. They are engaging the attention 
anJ , 1,0 resource.., of ,ho Wc.,, « a f'iu.c ,vhc?, Those are i„ short 
supp y, and they are undermining the state machine and social 
framework of their own countries. If the Arab and Persian Keren- 
skis do their duty, the road to power for the communists will be 
solidly laid and smoothly pated. There may todat- be no com- 
mumsts to walk the road, but when the moment is ripe they will 
be found. Ihe Moslem peoples will escape disaster only if they 
will open their eyes to the Stalinist threat and to the fate of the 
Moslems under Stalinist rule. It is no less true that the western 
nations can help the Moslem peoples to save themselves only if 

1 , fbr m""?' f ? Pa'-tners. Western diplomacy requires 
the Moslem svorld a combination of strength, generosity and 
persuasiveness seldom achieved in human history.^ ' 

AKHICA 

Sahara communism is practically unknown 
^et liere too the social and cultural forces from which it can 

" I'lK-.se i.ssfR.sarc IfrilliamK ui.a’, Aa./.WW Aiiunnn m.n i.s.sne. 

of the We.st in the \Iidd e K Ac . / f dis< nssed hy A. llourani. •Tile <leeline 

Aliddlc l.a,st . in InlernalimmI January and Ai„ il, IJAa'i 
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emerge are coming into being. In West Africa, both British and 
Frencli, urban centres already exist, though industry is still very 
small. In tliese cities an African intelligentsia has emerged as a 
political factor. In Central and East Africa society is still primitive. 
The urban and skilled element is European, Indian or Arab. In 
Kenya the presence of European fanners, economically a valuable ^ 
element, but socially an alien privileged group, complicates the 
j^olitical situation. South Africa is in a category by itself. Here the 
Europeans form nearly a cjuarter of the population but are bitterly 
div ided between English- and Afrikaans-speaking; the economy has 
been transformed during the last twenty years from one based 
solely on agriculture and mining to one in which factory industiT 
plays an important part; and economic development has created 
an African intelligentsia and an African industrial proletariat. 
The last trend has also made some slight progress in recent 
years in tlie mining regions of Belgian Congo and Northern 
Rhodesia. 


The most important political party of French West Africa, the 
Rassefnhle?nent denwcratique africain (R.D.A.), founded after tlie 
war, was at first closely connected vvitli the French Communist 
Party. Eater the majority of the party, led by its founder Hou- 
phouet, broke witli the communists. The African workers of the 
Ivory Coast—the colony where R.H.A. is strongest- -are divided 
in their attitude to the communist-controlled C.G.l.^ In the Gold 
Coast, the nationalist leader Nkrumah was at one time influenced 
b\' communism, but since his party obtained substantial political 
power under the new constitution he has been more concerned with 
practical politics and less with demagogic slogans. Nigerian politics 
remain at the slogan stage. The nationalist leader Dr. Azikiwe 
('Zik') has flirted with communism, and there may hav^e been 
some communist influence behind the riots in the Enugu coal¬ 
mines in 1950. But nationalism, not communism, is the dominant 




issue. 

In South Africa all the conditions required for communist success 
are present, except one: organised communist leadership. This 


^ I'lte R.D.A. was founded in October l£)4r> at Bamako in French Sudan by tlie 
Houpliouet. Its main strcn^tfi has Iain in the Ivory Coast. In 15rK> it was <. lose v 
witli the Frencli Communist Party. In Houphouet broke witli the communis , . 

The original intention, that R.D.A. should be an a 11-West African movement, ^vas mn 
achieved, '('be party’s earl^’ success w'as in part due to support re(ei\ed 
of the French administration. Its later failures were caused partly by the w'ithdra\ 
of this support; partly hv local patriotism; and partly by the liostility to 
of the Catholic C'hurcli, which had many of its helievers among the followers 
Ill Senegal the French Socialists had a consitlerahle following. Large areas of iciu » 
Africa were unaffected l)y any political activity. 
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that could ov ertake South Africa in the next decades ‘ 
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Tunisia, Kenya or RhodesTa L rn?.^? 
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arc all examples of tlie conflict between European interests and 
African asjfirations. As in the case of the Moslem world, so also 
in Africa, local explosive f( irees embarrass and tlireaten Moscow’s 
international rixals without any need for Moscow to intervene.* 
At a later stage, when the explosive forces have done their work, 
Mo.scow ina}' well hope that coininiinisni will have its day. 

LATIN AMKKK’A 

In Latin America the victory of the Allies, and the increased 
prestige of the Soviet Lhiion, brought a swing to the left. 

In the June 1.91A election in Peru, A.P.K.A. had the largest 
number of parliamentary seats of any single political party, and 
for a time exercised a strong influence on the President, Luis 
Bustamente. In October LOT'S in Venezuela a group of outlook 
similar to A.P.K.A., Arcion Democrdtica, came to power. In both 
countries there was more freedom of speech than for decades, and 
far-reaching social and educational reforms were planned. In 
Brazil greater jjolitical freedom was granted in 1945, and the 
Commimist Party w as able to work in the open. At the parliamen¬ 
tary election w hi;-.h accompanied the presidential election of Decem¬ 
ber 191-.5, the communists received nearly 600,000 votes, or 10 per 
cent of tile poll. In Chile the communists began to recover lost 
trround after tlie Soviet Union was involved in the war. The victory 
of Cionzalez Videla at the presidential election of September 1.946 was 
in part due to communist support. In his first administration he gave 
the ministries of C'ommunications and Agriculture to communists. 

The swing to the left did not last long. The social forces opposed 
to reform—landowners, business, church and arm} ^^w'ere too 
strong. The communists were obliged, in accordance with Soviet 
nolicv, to attack the United States, and American policy therefore 
soon di.scarded the sympathy for the left which it had hac at t e 
end of the war. 'Lhe forces of the right were free to counter-attacK 
without fear of incurring displeasure in Wa.shington. Alreacy in 
the early summer of 1.946 mass demonstrations and strikes y 

communists in Brazil alarmed the authorities and provoked 
counter-measures by the police. In May 1.9^ the Brazilian Com¬ 
munist Party was declared illegal. Its leader 

emerged froin ten years’ imprisonment in 1.94.>, went into hiding. 

.'The a,„i-.<.n,n,unist Lau passed 't', ^ 

designed, not to roinl)at jTivc 

the L'nion, l>ut to attack all 'V^ Keen itself permanently 

Party furtlier o|>|>ortimitie.s ot electoral gerr\niaiKU rin^ to niui • i 

in power. 
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In Gliile the conimunists rcsi^'iiecl from tlie i^ovei'titnent in the 
spring of 15H7. During the .suiiiincr the\’ organisetl several big 
strikes, and in September several of their leaders were arrestetb 
A year later President Gonzalez perstiadetl the C’ongress to ban 
the Chilean Comiminist Party, but comiminist inflneiK e remained 
strong in the trade unions. In Peru tension grew during 1,01-7 
between President Bustamente and A.P.H.A. The latter's demands 
both for land reform and for greater educational and political 
rights for the Indians aroused fierce opposition from the riilinf 
class. In March l,9J-8 Bustamente openly broke with .A.P.B.a” 
and in September he banned it and arrested as man\- of its leailers 
as he could lay his hands on. In November 1.01-8 the Accion Demo- 
crdtica regime in Venezuela was overthrown. 

Probably the most important development in iiost-war Latin 
America has been the Perbn regime in Argentine, the most effective 
power among the states of the continent. The essence o\' Prronismo 
IS a combination of economic nationalism, anti-United States denia- 

social reform. It is a revolutionary movement of a fascist 
type. It IS, like Moslem or African nationalism, an indeiiendent 
force, m no way controlled, hardly even influenced, by communism 
or by Moscow, yet doing more serious harm within' its re«ion to 
the enemies of Moscow than any existing communist niov^mient 
It IS possible that communists will infiltrate, or have already in- 
hltrated, the state machine and trade unions of Argentine' But 
the Argentine is formidable not because of communist infiltration 
ut because of the explosive forces of anti-United States nation- 
alism and of social revolt, which are united in the person of 
i eron 1 he Argentine leader has his own imperialism, directed 
towards Bolivia, Chile and the small republics of the Plata 
In the long term no doubt the greater human and material 
resources of Brazil will give her the leading position. But for the 
immediate future Argentine is likely to remain the centre of 
anti-United States policy in the western hemisphere. 

j armg social injustice, political tyranny and racial oppression 

A», i-evolution all over South 

i 1^11 * 1 * 1 ' ^ ^ l^^cal dictatorij, by Argentine 

imperialism or by communism, they will cause trouble in the free 
'vorlcl and pleasure m Moscow and Peking. 

IN 1 J-,RN A I ION AI, COM .M UN IS'l' OKO.\N ISA'I'ION.S 

With international communist organisation this work is little 
concerned, but a few words are here needed to round off this brief 
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post-war sinwey. llie Comintern was dissolved, without the 
formality of a Congress, in 1943. In 1947 appeared the Cominform, 
an association of the communist parties of the Soviet Union, France, 
Italy and six of the East European 'popular democracies'.^ A year 
later ^higoslavia w'as expelled from it. It does not appear that the 


Comii^form is in itself an important political factor. Its chief func¬ 


tion is to publish a fortnightly journal, curiously entitled For a 
lasting peace y for a people's democracy , which appears formally to 
lay down the Mine' for communist parties all over the world. The 


functions of a Far hZastern Cominform may be performed by the 
Asian-Australian branch of the communist-controlled trade union 


international, the VS'.FwT.U., w^hich held an important conference 
in Peking in November 1949.^ 

Moscow certainly placed great hopes in the W.F.T.U., which 
w as founded at the end of the war, and at first represented powerful 
non-communist trade unions. The communists however had a 



majority in it from the beginning, and persisted in using their 
majority to supj:)ort not tlie economic interests of the working class 
but the political aims of Soviet foreign policy. The inevitable result 
was that tlie non-communists broke awa 3 % and W.I'.T.U. ceased 
to be a world trade union organisation and became a mere instru¬ 
ment, recognised as such by all, of communist international policjc 
It is still of some use to Moscow in parts of Asia and Africa, and 
in Latin America, where it controls the Omfederacion de trabajadores ^ 
de America latina (C.T.A.L.), originally founded in 1938. 

In December 1949 was created, at a congress in London, a rival 
world organisation, the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (I.C.F.T.U.). It set up its own regional organisations for 
Asia and Latin America during 1950 and 1951.^ 

The other international organisations set up under communist 
auspices at the end of the war, the 'world federations' of 'demo¬ 
cratic youth' and 'democratic women', and the International 
Union of Students, are of little importance. More spectacular suc¬ 
cess has been won in recent years by the communist-sponsored 
'peace campaign'. But it too has lost ground since its aims, to propa¬ 
gate hatred of Moscow's rivals, and to maintain bellicose hysteria 
among nationsruled b}^ Stalin and his puppets, became obvious. 


* C/eclioslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Hournania, Yugoslavia, Hulgaria. 

“ It was at this conh*ren('c that Ehi Sliao-chi’s statcnicnr, discussed afjovc* p. - 


was made. 

^ The Jsian Federation of iMhour was created by a congress held jn 
January 1950; the Organisacion regional interamericana de trabajadores by a 
in Habana in January 1951. 


CeylorJ in 
congress 
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International communist organisations recei\'e no more tlian 
ns brief mention, as they have little bearing on the social condi¬ 
tions and political systems that favour or hinder communist action 
oi on the methods used by communists to seize jwwer, wliicli are 
the subject of this book. Not mysterious international agencies or 
,sinistci Coimnform emissaries, but the conditions within eadi 
country and the balance of international i>o\ver, are the factors that 

decide the victory or defeat of communist as of other revo- 
lutionaries. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Communism, Social Classes and Power 


I N the half-century that has passed since the split in the Russian 
Soc ial Democratic Party which gave birth to Bolshevism, the 
pupils of I.enin have had victories and defeats, most of which 
liave been bricHy described and analysed in earlier chapters. It 
remains to draw some general conclusions concerning the political, 
social and other factors which favour or liinder communist move¬ 


ments. 

C'onimuiiist victories can be divided into tliree categories 


tliose won principally by their own efforts, those obtained by armed 
intervention from outside, and those in which there is an element 
of both. Of the first type there are four examples only—Russia 


1917 - 00 , Yugoslavia 1.941-4, Albania 1.94,‘l-"t, and China ].94fi-9. 
In the la.st three cases external help—from the Russian Red Army 


to the Yuo^oslavs and Chinese, and from the Yugoslavs to the 






Albanians— played a part, possibly a greater part than is yet clearly 


established. Biit the main effort was made by the Yugoslav, 
Albanian and C'hinese communists themselves. Of the second type 
of \'ictory there are many examples. The Soviet forces invaded 
and occupied Azerbaidjan, Armenia and Oeorgia in 1920-1, 
Mongolia in 1.922, the Baltic states of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania 
in l.^H-o. Soxiet intervention in the internal afi'airs of Poland in 
j and of Rouniania in March 194.^ belong to the same cate 

gory. In Eastern Germany and North Korea, occupied enemy 
territories, the Soviet authorities installed by threat of force 
communist-led puppet regimes. In the third or marginal categor) 
arc Bulgaria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Here Soviet inter¬ 
vention was indirect, and in the Bulgarian and Czechoslovak case.s 
supported by a strong local communist movement. But the Soviet 
intervention was in fact decisiv'e. Fhe distinction between t ^ 
second and third categories is thus rather blurred. 

Communist failures may be divided into two categories, ine 
first are cases where the communists took power, but were over- 
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thrown, the second cases where the attempt to seize jK)wcr was 
unsuccessful. 

Of the first category, far the most Important was Huiigarv in 
191.9, the second most important Greece in 191-4. Both tltesc incr e¬ 
ments had strong local support, and a comparatitely efficient 
’machinery of coercion against their internal enemies. Tliev were 
o\crthrovvn by external force—Roumanian in Hungarv, British 
in (Jreece. If this force had not been used, they might have estab- 
li.shed themselves for a considerable time. The other examjfies in 
this category are unimportant—Bavaria and Latvia in 1919, the 
puppet governments of Bialystok in 1920 and 'I'eriioki in I'u'in 
and P„Ki.„ A,,c., l,aidian in Tl,c Bavarian s„vi« nal a mere: 

cish in the pan, the Latvian soviet regime had strong su])port in 
Riga but faced both overwhelming external force and hostility 
from most of its own peasantry, wliich it was ne\ er in a position to 
coerce, llie Persian rAzerbaidjan regime was installed by force and 
overthrown when the external force was withdrawn, vet un- 

~ .1 ^ fii 1 a time a measure of local support. Bialystok 

and T. erijoki w ere brief inglorious episodes. 

The second category-includes some important cases. The first 
was Berlin in January 1919. Here the reason for failure was tliat 
the majority of the Berlin workers did not support the ret oluticm- 
anes. Had the}' been supported by the workers, and obtained 
power, other factor.s—which have been discussed elsewhere*— 
would have come into operation to overthrow them: as things 
were, they did not even reach that stage. This is still more true of 
Germany m 1921, 1923 and 1932: on the first two occasions a 
pitiful attempt was made, on the third not even that. The Bul¬ 
garian rising of 1923 was a hopeless venture, undertaken after 
tlie indisjxmsable peasant ally had been rendered helpless. 'I'he 
hinese disaster of 1927 was probably due chiefly to the superiority 
« the enemy forces, but was also at least in part due to the failure 
o t le communist leaders to exploit the revolutionary factors that 
were undoubtedly present: this failure was the failure of the 
Lomintern and of Stalin rather than of the Chinese leader Chen 
1 u^isiu who got the blame for it. The Spanish Popular Front must 
e included m this category. The communists had an insignificant 
pai t in the making of the Front, but the course of the war <rave 
tern opportunities to infiltrate the state machine of Republican 
pain, and they used the opportunities well. Military defeat nre- 
vented them from enjoying the fruits of their labour, and this was 

* See above, j)j>. o3-H. 
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in large part tlie result of foreign intervention. The last important 
examples in this categor}^ are France and Italy in 1944-7. The 
presence of armies, whose leaders were not likely to favour com¬ 
munist revolutions, vet had to be publicly treated as friends and 
alii es, deprived the communists of the hope of seizing power at the 
time when the internal balance of forces was most favourable to ^ 

their inability either to win 
a majority for themselves alone at the polls, or to persuade other 
strong j)arties to become their dupes. No less decisive was the 
fact, demonstrated b}' the strikes of 1947, that command of the 
organised workers is not, in an advanced industrial society, a 
weapon strong enough to capture or to smash the state machine. 

The communist bid for power in Indochina cannot yet be fitted 
into an}^ of tliese categories, as the struggle is not over. It may end 
either as a failure of the type of Greece in 1944 or as a victory of 
the type of Yugoslav ia or China. 


them. I.a ter thev were frustrated by 


THE STATE MACHINE 

The political factors that have been decisiv^e for the victory or 
defeat of coitmiunists have been the resistance or collapse of the 
state machine and the international balance of power. 

The phrase Tollapse of the state machine"* is unsatisfactory^ 
but no other has yet been devised that describes this very iinpor- 
tant pltenomenon. Its essential feature is the destruction of the ' 
nerve centre of the body politic. The heads of the administration, 
and their political chiefs, are either removed from their posts or 
rendered powerless by a paralysis of will which makes them un¬ 
able to command obedience, or even to giv'e orders. The loyalty of 
their subordinates, and of society outside the hierarchy, ceases to 
exist. Tlie lower ranks of the bureaucracy may continue to perform 
their routine tasks in a normal manner, but the state machine as a 
single machine has co llapsed. This condition existed in Russia for 
most of the period between the February and October revolutions, 
in Hungary in the winter of 1918-19, in Yugoslavia during most of 
the Axis occupation, and in most of China from the surrender of 
the Japanese armies until the triumph of the communists. It did not 
exist in Germany in November 1918, or in France in 1947. 

This condition has been brought about, during the three decades 
with which we are here concerned, only by the direct or indirect / 
effects of war. One should not draw from this the dogmatic con¬ 
clusion that nothing but war can produce this condition. It is pos 
sible to imagine, at least in a country of backward society, the slow 
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disintegration of a state niadiine tlirough a eoinbination of corrup¬ 
tion, social di\ ision, incompetence and demagogy. I\Tsia during 
1951 and 1952 pointed the way. It is possible that while these pages 
are in the press, Dr. Mossade<i "ill ha\e demonstrated that one 
does not need defeat in war to play the role which a cruel fate im- 
^ jx)scd on the unfortiuiate Kerenski. 

But in a country of adv anced industrial society it seems unlikelv 
tliat this condition can be produced b\- other causes than defeat iii 
war. 1 he relations between state and people are not tlie same in 
an advanced industrial society as in a backward and mainlv atirarian 
society. In a backward society the state macliine is sometliino- 
mipo.sed from abov e. It is separate from society. The people lia.^T 
oi ee s It has, no part m it. It presses down verticallv on the 
shoukk-rs of the jteople. The classic example of this was the bureau- 
cracy of Iinpenal Russia. In an adv'anced society the state machine 
IS linked horizontally, at all levels, with the'different strata of 
society. At any given moment, a majority of the people mav detest 
the gov'ernment in power. But the state is theirs. Tlie state is in¬ 
extricably connected with the people, the people with the state, 
le greater power of Lurojvean governments to jirevent revolu- 

K,.,, .„e cemnry, a., compared „ i„, 'rf.e nine.cenii;, 

lias often been explained in terms of the perfection of modern 

crfcction of vveapoiEs is only one aspect of a wider phenomenon 
the centralisation of jKiwer in all fields of life. The list fifty years 
Iiaye been the age of the masses—of mass armies, mass trade 
unions, mas.s-circulation nevv.spapers, ma.ss politics. The relation¬ 
ship between the politician and the mass is complex, and there are 
many variations between the opposite poles of mtaiitarian /^C 

hav ' leader. But governments of industrial societies 

triil staif (‘'f slunips can smash an indu.s- 

in slumps. Hut the great slump of the earlv lQsn'« h i i i 

bu. fc^dsrs. In indl,ri.u”leLsX ,nlt~ 

3, ned forces and business world are not likely 
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to IkukI ox er ])o\ver to communists: they are much more li 
irixe it to fascists. (Tcrmanx' in 193.^5 is the classic case. 

I\xam}>les can be found, in industrial states of the last three de¬ 
cades, of tile earl\^ stages of political disintegration, of the begin¬ 
nings of a collapse of public order not caused by defeat in war. One 
is Italx^ in 2. Armed batids of fascists terrorised the Po valley, 

and met xvitli lialf-hearted resistance from socialists. But the Italian 
state mac hine xx-as not really on the point of collapse. The armed 
forces xvere in reserxe, and the cix il administration functioned in 
most of tlie coLintrx. In the end thex’ handed ox er to the fascists, 
dliex' xxould not Iiaxe acc'epted communists. The second example 
is France in 6’. The fascist leagues became a menace to 

j)ublic order: the reaction of public opinion to this menace produced 
the Po]:nilar Front. Hut the majority of those Frenc hmen who voted 
for tlu‘ l^opular b'ront xvanted to restore democratic gox'emment, 
tou'ether xvitli some social reforms: tliey did not want a ixwolution 
from the left. The political and social forces c:>f France restored the 
ecjuilibrium disturbed b^' the fascist leagues. But the state rnac'hine 
XVas nex'er in danger of collaj:)se. The most striking example of 
political disintegration xvitliout war in this period xvas Germany 
in 1.992. Street battles betxveen Nazis and communists were a 
regular feature of the life? of German cities. Ihis situation vx'as 
largely the result of tlie slump, and the men wJio fought tlie battles 
xvere largelx' unemployed. But here again the state machine did 
not collapse. The civil bureaucracy, Reichswehr and business bosses 
had the situation under cx)ntrol, and xvhen parliamentary gox'ern- 
ment had broken down they handed over, in good order, to Hitler, 
xvho they hoped xvas their saviour but proved their dex ourer. 

Defeat in war liowexer has j^roduced many instances of the col¬ 
lapse of the state machine. The accumulated effects of the disastrous 
xxTir paralysed the xvill of Nicholas II and his clicjiie, and after his 
overtliroxv made the task of the Prov isional Governments difficult 
and of the disru]:)tive Bolslieviks simple. W ar smashed the but can- 
cratic apparatus of tlie Yugoslav state, substituting for it a multi¬ 
plicity of Axis military and quisling authorities who knew little 
of the tasks of gox'erning Yugoslav ia, and this gave the communists 
their cliance. War smashed the Chinese Kuomintang bureaucracy 
in the territories occupied by the Japanese, and the communist 
guerrillas found the Japanese and the quislings less skilful enemies^ 
than the old bureaucracy had been. The communists were able to 


exploit Chinese patriotism in the occupied areas. In the unoccupied 
areas the accumulated effects of war produced in the Kuomintang 
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administration a paralysis of will similar to that wliicli had affected 
Nicholas II. This became still more marked after the defeat of the 



These three situations were well exploited by tlie communists, 
who in these three countries had able leaders and elhi'ient 
cadres. In Eastern Europe in 15)44-.5 the military collapse of 
Germany involved the collapse of the state machine in various 
forms,^ "Ihe dominant factor thereafter was not the local com¬ 
munist movements, which in all cases except Bulgaria and Czeclio- 
slovakia were weak, and e\'en there faced ver\' strong and resolute 
popular opposition, but tlie conquering Russian arm\', which bv 
direct or indirect inter\'ention ])laced tlie communists in power. 

In f ranee and Italy the state machine disintegrated during the 
last stages of Crennan occupation until it reached collapse. But the 
Anglo-American armies proved a factor of order. Thev did not, 
like the Russian armies in the East, intervene to place their fax'our- 
ites in powder. Their presence ensured that no bid for power bv the 
violence of a minority could succeed. They helped tlie French and 
Italians to rebuild their state machine by democratic means,“ In 
the Asiatic territories re occupied by western armies there was 
no single pattern. In Malaya and the Philippines tlie old state 
machine was restored: in the Philippines this w*as followed by the 
, grant of independence, in Malaya it was not. In both countries the 
state machine was later shaken by communist armed rev'olt, but it 
was not bi oken. In Burma independence w*as granted before the 

^ 1 he Houtnanian and Bulgarian state niacliines emerged trom the war eomi^ara- 
lively unscathed; they were then undermined by the communists with Soviet advice 
and help 1 lie Hungarian state machine was destroyed; in its place tlie Soviet autliorities 
helped the Hungarian jiolitical leaders to rebuild another. Tliough the communists 
occupied key positiotys m it trom the beginning, it caniH)t be said that they comidetelv 

idler they had crushed their political rivals in the spring of l‘M7 
t id they take it over. In the C zech lands the (jcrmans had made use alter 1‘>,‘C9 of the 
old state machine but by L9]r> it liad been very drastically purged. In Slovakia a new 
state maclime had been created by the Tiso regime. Both tlie Czech (juisling and the 
Slovak state machines collapsed in 19K4 Here too the Soviet authorities helped re¬ 
build a slate machine which was mainly non-tommunist: only after the ‘February 
revolution ol 1918 did the communists take it over. In Poland'tlie C Jermans smashed 
le state machine of 1939. I he Polisli resistance movement created a ‘shadow ’ state 
machine ready to take over from the Germans: this w^as smashed by the Bed Army. 

Soviet authorities created a state machine tliat was from the first con- 

n n communists i^roceeded at once to 

stall their ow'ii regime after their Russian protectors had destroyed tlie real Polish 

state. In Uoumama and Bulgaria the transition was from tlie old regime (semi-fascisO 

^ to tlie communist state machine. In Hungary and Czechoslovakia there w'as an inter- 

Lm . ^ communists first built up a state machine and then 

knocked it dow'n again, 

2 Communisms wdII no doubt say tliat the Americans, and their French and Italian 

agents, created dictatorships of the bourgeoisie, subservient to Wall Street, 4'he facts 
uo not support this view'. 
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stcitc nicicliinc hscl been fully^ rebuilt. The new Burmese stHte W 3 s 
tlius extremely weak, and its ability to withstand communist 
levolt lemained uncertain. In Indonesia the Javanese nationalists 
built, partly on the foundations of the old, a state machine of their 
own which later withstood the shock of communist rebellion. In 
Indocliina tlie old state machine was restored in the south and 
c entre, but in a larj^e part of the north never. Here the collapse of 
Jaj)anese authority was used by the Vietnamese communists to as 
good effect as tlie collapse in Russia, Yugoslavia or China. 

Ihe second political factor, the international balance of power, 
retjuires little explanation. Communists hav^e succeeded when 
Soviet military force was available to support them, and have failed 
when anti’Communist or non-communist military force was present 
in overwhelming strength. But there is a third type of situation, of 
which the only self-made communist victories are examples. This 
situation can perhaps best be described as one of effectiv^e remote¬ 
ness from external armed intervention. Either the armies of Luden- 
dorff or the armies of Foch could have smashed the Russian Red 
Army if they had been used against it. But the German arm}' was 
beaten by the Allies, and after victory the French, British and 
American peoples demanded peace and 'normality'. Any French, 
British or American politician knew that if he tried to keep the 
armies mobilised to fight the Bolsheviks he would lose the forth ■ ^ 
coming elections. The 'Allied intervention' of which communist 
propaganda has screamed for thirty years was an insignificant 
effort which barel}^ affected the outcome of the struggle. Effective 
remoteness also operated in fav'our of the Yugoslav and Albanian 
communists in The Germans had commitments on many 

fronts. There was a limit to the forces which they could spare 
against Balkan guerrillas, and only certain parts of the occupied 
Balkan territories—the main lines of communications and certain 


important economic resources—had to be defended. Tliere \vas 
thus a limit to the effort they were prepared to make to exterminate 
the communist guerrillas in their mountain and forest fastnesses. 
Th is effort was formidable, but it was not enough. The same was 
true of China. The Japanese needed troops not onl}^ to figlit the 


main Pacific war, but also to guard the Manchurian frontier against 
tlie Soviet Union and even to fight Cliiang Kai-shek's regular 
troops. What was left to fight tlie communist guerrillas was not 
sufficient. This fact does not of course detract from the fine (jualities 


of courage and leadership displayed by Yugoslav, Albanian or 
Chinese guerrillas. 
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lliis fac tor of effective remoteness did not operate in favour of 
the Miinjranan revolution in If) 1 , 0 . Tlie Roumanian army uas 
strong enough to defeat the Hungarian Red Army, desjiite the 
latter’s undoubted Iieroism. Whereas French and Rritisli public 
opinion did not believe it mattered to them u hat kind of reo inie 

,Ru.ssia might have, the Roumanian leaders knew well tliaT the 
leg line ill Hungary was ot vital concern to thein.^ 

‘ H A C K \\' A Jt 1) ’ S {) V I PAr I E S 

An analysis of the social factors that favour or hinder com 
munist mocements must consider separately the tevo niain types 
o .society the ‘backward’, predominantly agrarian, with httle 
modern education, and the ‘advanced’, predominantly urban in 
which the great majority of the people receive a moclern educa¬ 
tion. It must be repeated that there are manv %ariations. Such 
countries as Italy, Spain, Japan or the Argentine contain u ithin 
their fiontiers regions of eacli of these types. Nevertheless for our 

sufficr^ P^'rpose this oversimplified division into two types will 

Communist movements in backward societies have recruited 
their leadershijc mainly from the intelligentsia and their mass 

r’anoth s^'ffering from one form 

^oi another of subjection or national humiliation. These three 

social or national groups may of course overlajj—a peasant’s son 

e onging to a subject nation may become a member of the 
intelligentsia^—but as groups they are distinct. 

The role of intellectuals in thJ leadership of communist move- 

'"v Stressed repeatedly in earlier chapters.^ The 

ai ndr"’ movements are tlie classical ex- 

Im • Creece, Indochina, Persia, Bulgaria and 

Kha. rhe combination of idealist and personal frustration has also 
been di.scussed above. ‘ 

s have provided the mass sujjport for cotiimunist-l,..l 
movements in backward countries, and in certain circumst'mees 
l>ave proN ided a large part of the cadres of the communist p‘ai tv' 

\f\tTil iclcs.s thc\' made a I)!!! mistake Il-ivintr i 

M they riKhtly .-egar.lc.l as*!, tl, thcn,rdvci‘'Zv'.;^ 

X \oUitiDiiary extreme right to overthrow the ’ e ll"’ < oimter- 

>'niK.re •-tionali.st eoemie.s of lUnmianr '''■ "■ 

'vill ■Iev.ne7:;-.7t atU.n:hm"m''"^t.m^^ 

'nth mtellertiial pretensions. From it liave cineru-erl t<. tlie lialt-ediieateil 

>'>-■ eohhler's .so,! of (lori. tl,c eus o ns olhd^ K^-'“-xition, 

S'on of Forli. nstonis oirieial s .son ol Br.umaii, and the hlaehsinitli’.j 
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China and Yugoslavia are the best examples of this. It is no coinci¬ 
dence that both Mao Tse-tung and Tito have publicly stressed the 
role of the peasants in tlie revolution to the point of implicit dis¬ 
paragement of tlie role of the industrial proletariat. This lapse from 
orthodox Marxist doctrine made Mao unpopular with the Comin¬ 
tern for many years, and was one of the main doctrinal sins imputed i.> 
to Tito by the C'oininform.* Mao and Tito were right in the circum¬ 
stances in wliicli they were fighting, that is, at a time of disintegra¬ 
tion or collapse of the state machine. In backward societies wliose 
state machine is still strong, it is more difficult to win peasant 
support, and such support is less useful. But in such a society 
the iK'asants are so much more numerous than the workers, 
and so large a pn^jiortion of workers still retain the mental 
habits of peasants, that no revolutionary movement can hope 
for success unless it enlists a considerable number of peasant 


supporters. 

This does not mean that in countries of backward society 
peasants are better revolutionary material than workers. It seems 
rather that working-class support is essential to revolutionary 
inovements in such countries, at some stage in their development, 
hut that it is insufficient for victory unless reinforced by substantial 
poa^am s',p|„rt. The pattern of the.ae tnoven.cn.a haa often re- 
U^ated itself. The first stage is the emergence of a revolutionar>^„- 
leadership, without any mass support at all. The second stage come. ^ 
when this leader.ship, drawn from the intelligentsia, makes its first 
contact with the masses. The masses which it reaches are the most 
iccessible and most easily organisable masse.s—the urban workers. 
This stage came in Hus.sia in the years 1.0()2 -.t, in Bulgaria on the 

eve of the First \\'orld War, in China in 1.02 l-.a. 

But this is an early stage of the revolutionary movement, and 
it is alsf) an early stage in the development of the working class. 

The workers of Russia in 1.005, of Bulgaria in 1013 and of China 
in 1022 were unskilled workers recently arrived from the villa^s. 
Most still had close personal contact with the peasants, am tien 
mentality was in most cases that of peasants rather than of a rj 
industrial proletariat. They suffered not only materially but al.so 
spiritually They had left the rural society, with ^ 

loyalties,'in which for all its poverty and injustice they had thei 
place. Tliev had not yet found a place in urban society, vvhoS| ^ 
customs they had not'learned to understand, and whose loyalties 
they had not accepted. This bewilderment, this uncertain position 

^ Sec above, pp. lo(J ainl ‘25.3. 
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between two worlds, is a diaracteristic of workiiiff classes in 
ear^- stage „f i,„l,.a,rialisa,i.,„, I, .a,, l.c see,, i„ 

or So,,,, Af,aoa urfav. I, was found i„ a, ,I,e ,i,„o oPZ 

.ia,tntsMalenal hardslnp an,I spir,t,,al bon il.kmut-nt couibint- 
o n,akc tlie workers revolutionary material at this stage in social 

But tile combination of revolutionary leaders and urliar nnsst-s 
IS not strong enough to seize power* in a countiT of liLcI;";;; 
societi as long as the state machine is strong. Much greater mass 
support IS needed, and only the peasants can jirovide it Bu 

peasants are often ill disposed to revolutionary nun erne ts 

Lastern Lurope and Asia in the twentieth ceiuniT the peasant 
haxe suffered rom poverty and injustices, wiiich wo'uld maltj them 
hsten to revolutionary propaganda. Against tin’s, however niL 
be set the influence of religion, patriotism and traditional lo^. i s 
As long as the state machine functions normally, these h,!-c" 
ipciate against revolutionary motements. If however the state 
lathme is .shaken, or destroyed by a blow from without the revo- 
lutionaiies have better opportunities. The weakness of the state 
niaclune removes the main obstacle that has jirevented access I v 
revolutionaries to the villages. If the collap.se of the state niL h' ' 
is followed by foreign conquest, tl.en the ret ohitiotiaHes c^ T 
P oit patiiotism, and even m some cases religious loyalties 
the peasants to their cause. This was what Imimened'in f’l '-’ r" '" 

stale u.ad.lue’b’r^be"', Sk^w:;™^ Jp, lu'Jbe 

on."-"V' l“'l' ’‘'“'■-'“'S' liis anuics after 

m "" serious rivals, and his own armed stren.rtl.' 

sufficient to ensure him control over considerable areas ^ 

support which Mao organised, compensated the Chtie.se 00^^"' 

won Thlrof X’''^^'PPort that they Imd 
from t I ^>>>anghai workers, who after W27 turned aivav 
from them. 1-rom 1937 onwards the war with r. 1 , T ' 

communists to exploit patriotism on a massive scil j Tf^ v 
communists were able to do the same ^ 

Albanian parties In south east A ' * the Greek and 

powerful ig.,,i,r,a'::fZ'»,m',m;rBm 

est results m tho.se areas where the collapse of the old ^c Y 

:SbZ, liiz zzwitn—ru' 
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TIk* existence of an intelligentsia both ideally and personally 
frustrated, of a j>easantry suffering from overpopulation and land 
hunger, of an exploited and bewildered unskilled working class, 
and of national humiliation or colonial subjection, give communists 
their opportunity. But they do not necessarily ensure communist 
victory. In such conditions revolutionary movements of some sort , 
arc almost certain to appear, but they need not be communist, or ^ 
e\en ‘left'. I'hey may take the form of fascism, anti-semitisrn or 
some kind of religious traditionalism. What form they will take, 
will depend on the intellectual climate in which the intelligentsia, 
wliich will j>rovide the revolutionary leadership, has grown up. 

In present times, it will depend largely on the national attitude to 
Russia or China or their enemies. Between the world wars, syin- 
pathy for Russia contributed largely to incline radical young Serbs 
and Bulgarians towards communism, while dislike of Russia, and 
jealousy of tlie Jews in their midst, inclined radical young Rou¬ 
manians of very similar social background and emotional attitudes 
towards Nazisin. In Japan in the K930's militarism and imperialism 
were the most attractive ideologies: today communism is stiongei. 

In Kgypt a combination of technical modernism and Moslem 
traditionalism still seems to appeal more strongly than com¬ 
munism to the intelligentsia. 


ADVANCKI) ^ SOCIKTIKS 


In countries of advanced societies, the social group in whicli the 
communists make most converts is certainly the working class. 
But \\Y^st European or Nortli American workers in 1952 are very 
different from the proletariat of the Chartist age. The workers 
who most resemble those described by Marx are those of backward 
societies, for examjde Egypt or South Africa. One reason for t le 
paradox that communists have been most successful not in t le 
countries of the industrial \\ est where Marx expected revolutions, 
but in the agrarian East to which Marx paid little attention, ks 
that it is precisely in the countries of the East that tlie con ition 
of the working class most resembles that of which Marx wrote. 
Since Marx wrote tlie Communist Manifesto, the West European 
workers and capitalists have both gone a long way. The workers 
have grown prosperous and have ceased to be a revolutionary 
force. The capitalists have found that they can make better profits 
by paying high wages and introducing machinery than by ex¬ 
ploiting the cheap labour of the unskilled. 
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Marxist-Leninist dogma will not allow communists to face these 

acts There must be some other explanation. Communists account 

or t leii rt(jiient failuies to capture western industrial workers hv 

the theory of the ‘labour aristocracy'. The best-paid workers the 

communists assert, ha^•e sold themselves to the bourgeoisie’ and 

^ ecome t leii agents; only the broad popular masses of reallv noor 

and exploited workers provide the foundation for the ‘ partv'of tlie 

proletariat’, the communist party. This theory simph- is not truce 

Communist parties include as liigh a percentage‘of well-paid 

workers as do .socialist or other working-class parties. Communist 

pai ties of course also include many of the poorest workers: so also 

o socialist parties, liberal parties or fa.scist parties. The thcorv 

of the labour aristocracy is as artificial as tlie theory of the cla.ss 

strugg e within the peasantry. The truth is that "as countries 

become more thoroughly industrialised, the workers become more 

pro.sperous and less recolutionary. There are still poor \vorkers 

m countries of adcanced society. There are however no exploited 

pro etanats such as the Britisli proletariat of 1840 or the Persian 
proletariat of 1950 . vi siaii 

Where, despite a generally high level of prosperity, the majoritv 
f woikeis have supjmrted communism, this has been for political 
and cul tiral reasons, not for economic. Economic intercuts will 

f tlr^ ' ’T’ party which speaks in the name 

" ‘ Ir! i!‘! tl>ey choose is decided by other factors, 

of toiiinuinists have profited from the ofd mental habit 

li-^SedZn di?" T >i-sts 

reputation for h 'Movement, winch gave them both a 

unions h Z opportunity to infiltrate the trade 

ZZ;/ /countries they profited from the bad discipline 

LtaU > and doctrinal disunity of the socialists. Once 

marlv unions, the communists controlled the 

machinery w ,.ch enabled them to present themselves to the 

Austria'the ^est defended workers' interests. In 

ofthp R , . remained firmly united, and the behaviour 

against armies in Vienna and Lower Austria told hea\ilv 

nfost of the (Germany the socialists controlled 

up till ^ onions, and after 1.902 were not split; right 

sLe 1 q 1 r 1 loyalty of most German workers. 

Vi\'ed the Hussians in Western Clermany has de- 

thc labour "1 influence. In Britain and Scandinavia 

habit of ^ ^"‘^1 ■'^occessful record, the 

P lanientary institutions is deeply rooted, and the Pro- 
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tcstaiit tradition for at least two centuries has operated against 
eitiler religious or aiiti-religious fanaticism. The political and 
cultural climate of these countries is highly unfavourable for 

communists. 

But e\’en in those countries where the majority of workers sup¬ 
port communist parties, it is wrong to imagine that the workers 
are a revolutionary force. Most French or Italian workers vote 
for the communists because they expect them to defend their 
material interests, not because they want a revolution. In a 
cata.strophic .slump worker.s will support a revolutionary party, 
but the ex ents of in (jermany show that this need not be a 

‘jiarty of the left’. 

I'hc role of the ititelligentsia in communist mox’ements is much 
smaller in adxanccd than in backward societies. This is partly 
because in adx ancecl societies intellectuals have fexver grounds for 
frustration, and more attractive outlets for their energies, and 
partly IxTause the workers enjoy a much higher lexel of education, 
and do not need to the same extent the tutelage of intellectuals. 
But intellectuals are to be found in western communist movements. 
Some cases can be chiefly explained l)y personal ambition or 
a personal sense of grievance. But there are also more genera 
political attitudes among the western intelligentsias which give 
communists an opening. In France the long tradition of the opposi¬ 
tion of educatetl men and women to the poxvers that e, operates . 
in favour of the communists, though not only of them, n ritain 
too there is a small but influential intelligentsia that clings throng i 
thick and thin to the slogan />as d’ennemis a gauche. \Xs es.sentia 
feature is a guilt complex. As long as Britain has a co on>, as ong 
as there is social injustice or race hatred in any part of the Bri . 
Commonwealth, or in any country with which the Commonwea 
is associated, thev have, they believe, no moral right to resist agg ■ 
Sion bv communists, 'f’hey feel less strongly about the colonia 
exploitation of Uzbeks, Letts or Hungarians, or the economic e. - 
nloitation of Russian worker.s. The mentality is the same as tlia 
Slid, prevailed .an,„nB a ra.l.er diHbren. .«e,io„ .,f tl.e Brmah 
intelligentsia in the l.<).‘t()’s, which argued that as Ver.saille had 
In unjust treaty, we had no right to oppose Hitler. This group was 
well cultivated by Nazi propaganda in the l.O.K) s, and tic co 
ponding group today are well cultivated by Soviet and commu - 

propaganda. 

1 l-l.r. frumle of tlie I Vc-m li iMtcIliKetitsia afrain.st the .state ha.s of course also taken 
the fon/r^ritilnental eonservatistn. Actu.n Jran,a,se i.s the t lassie example. 
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CI.ASSI.KSS COMNU'N'ISr I'ADKKS 

From tliesc groups are formed tlie eommunist parties’ cadres. In 
backward countries the cadres come from |)ea.sants, workers, sub- 
ject nationalities and tlie intelligentsia, but princijially from the 
intelligentsia. In advanced countries they come from tlie workin<>- 
class and the intelligentsia, but principally from tlie workers. 

But the communist cadres, though formed from several social 
clas.ses, belong to none. Whate\ er their social origin, communist 
leaders form a caste of professional revolutionaries, and stand out¬ 
side class. In democratic countries, communists do not always 
attain in practice to the exalted ideal of a Leninist professional 
revolutionary. In democratic conditions a worker who is a leading 
communist may go on living like other workers, or a middle-cla.ss 
intellectual who is a leading communist may go on living like other 
middle-class intellectuals. This is because in free countries the 
conditions of the struggle are not arduous, and many communists 
consciously or unconsciously accept as normal tlie climate of 
'bourgeois democracy’ for which in public they show .so much 
.scorn. But wherever communists are persecuted by the forces of the 
state whether it be a state of advanced or backward .societ\-_ 

communist cadres become members of a separate, dedicated 
caste. 

It i.s an easy but dangerous error to identify Italian communists 
\vit 1 the Italian vyorkers movement, Chinese communists with the 
Chinese peasants mox'ement, or Indian communists witli the Indian 
radical intelligentsia. But communist cadres must not be confu.sed 
with the social classes from whicli they derive supjiort. 

How far the communists theinselve.^ are aware of this it is hard 
to judge. Communist .social analysis i.s almost worthless. The cant 
phra.ses about jiroletariat, proletarian aristocracy and Lumpen- 
prolctariat; rich, middle and poor iieasants; petty, national and 
bureaucratic bourgeoisies; comjnadore.s and feudal'elements; bi^r 
}ad and patriotic landknxls, are repeated (u/ luuisi-aw. .Sometimes 
the communists seem genuinely to be trying with the.se cant 
phrases to explain social facts: at other times they are simply 
using ‘social’ phra.ses as terms ofabu.se. But whatever their in¬ 
tentions, they do not help the student of social j^roblems. 

Communist dogma lays down that the leading revolutionary 
class IS the proletariat. In fact in the thirty years since the foundation 
of the Comintern there have only been three cases of communist 
parties which have been ‘ the party of the proletariat ’ in the sense 
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lliat tliuv have had the freely expressed support of a large majority 
of the industrial working class of their countr 3 L Tliese are the 
French part}^ since 1945, the Italian part\^ since 1948 and the 
Czechoslovak party between 194^ and 1948. Even these examples, 
as we have seen, are subject to qualifications,^ Other communist 
parties are, or have been, parties of part of the proletariat. Others 
again have been parties without the proletariat. The Chinese 
party after 1927 is the best example of the latter. Even in 1945 the 
Chinese communists found it necessar}^ to claim that their party 
was a 'party of the proletariat*, but as we have seen they inter¬ 
preted the phrase in a peculiar manner. ^ 

The truth is that ever since Lenin, the claim of the communists 
tliat their party is the party of the proletariat has rested on the 
assumption that the party alone understands and pursues the 
interests of the proletariat. The interests of the proletariat are 
simply defined as whatever at a given moment the communist 
party is trying to do. Most communist statements about the pro¬ 
letariat are true when we translate the word 'proletariat* as 
'communist professional revolutionary caste . They are true but 

tautological. 


S TAI.INIST SOCIirrY 


In the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe and China the communist 
caste liolds power. It is a caste of professional communists, but 
hardly of professional revolutionaries: a revolution is the last thing 
that it wishes. \Iembers of this ruling caste en)o\ pii\ilcgcs and 
power wliich, if compared with the lot of their fellow-citizens or 
subjects, are greater than those of any ruling group anywhere in 
the world. The occupational risks are however also very high. 
Since 19 to there has been nothing in the Soviet Union to 
compare with the Te^hovshchina, but there ha\e been purges. 
In the satellite countries the turnover has been more rapid. 1 he 
examples of the Kostov-Rajk type of 'patriotic* communist and 
of the Slansky-Pauker type of 'servile* communist are equally 

instructive. 

Under communist regimes a section of the working class nas 
improved its material position. 'ITie improvement is tdearly greater, 
the more baekwarcl the country. The workers of C’zechosknakia 
have not iinjiroved their lot. It was the support of the workers that 
enabled Gottwald to make his police-'revolutionbut since then 


^ Sec above, pp. 20.9 300. 

^ .Sec above, pp. 287—8. 
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the exploitation of the C^zcclioslov^ak econonu' [)v So\'ict imperial- 
ism has imposed growing hardships. 'I'he discontent, and even 
passive resistance, of the C'zech workers was clearlv shown in the 
low output in the Ostrava coal and metallurgical industry during 
1952. Economic exploitation by the Soviet inipcrialists has also 
«adversely affected the standard of living of the workers of tlie 
other European satellite states, and probably of Manchuria. In 
short, some workers have gained, others ha\'e lost. It is probable 
that what has been gained could ha\ e been gained \\ ithout pa\ ing 
the price that the communists and Moscow are exacting. Throuo-h- 
out the Soviet and Chinese empires the unending emphasis on war 
industry, capital goods and vast public works maintains pressure 
on the workers' standard of living, limits their leisure and threatens 
their social amenities. At the worst, it iin oh’es a combination of the 
economic exploitation of early capitalism with the political terror 
^f modern totalitarianism. The absence of any tree elections, in 
central or local government or in factories, deprives the workers 
of any safeguard against exploitation. 

The treatment of peasants by victorious communists seems to 
follow the same pattern everyw^here. First comes tlie redistribution 
of land, lor w'hich the peasants are grateful, accompanied b}^ heavy 
taxation and requisitions, for wdiich they are not. Wliether tlie 
V balance show^s a gain, depends on local circumstances and tlie action 
of individual communist local organisers. This stage occurred in 
Russia in the civil war, in parts of Eastern Europe after 19 1*5, and 
IS being completed in China in 1953. After an interval (in Russia 
eight comparatively lia{)py ^^ears of N.E.P., in Eastern Europe and 
China periods varying from four to seven) collectivisation sets in. 
It seems that the catastrophic errors of Russia in 19^9-33 are beint^- 
avoided in Eastern Europe and China, but it is not sure tliat they 
will be avoided to tlie end. Whatever the metliod, tlie result of 
collectivisation is to create a new centralised coercive machine, 
ruling the lives of the peasants more directly and more per\ asively 
than any tyranny of the past, to deprive them of the fruit of their 
labours, and to impose a new^ form of serfdom. It should however 
e clearly understood that this is the consequence of Stalin's recipe: 

is not the inevitable consequence of any form of co-operative 

farming. On the contrary, there is much to be said for co-operative 

.^farming, on both economic and social grounds, provided that it is 

combined with political conditions which enable farmers to choose 

the men and women who are to give them orders. Danish ex¬ 
perience shows this. 
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riie position of the intelligentsia"—in the usual sense of the free 
j:)rofessions, not in the special sense of the Soviet ‘toiling intelli¬ 
gentsia’^—is tragic under coniinunist rule. Having joined or sup¬ 
ported tlie coniinunist movement for ideal motives, to fight tyranny 
and social injustice, they are deprived of what freedom they had 
under tlie pre-revolutionary dictatorship. Those who possess ^ 
unusual technical or scientific qualifications, or enjoy internationaT 
fame as writers or artists, may survixe if the}' will perform the 
prescribed number of kowtows to Stalin or Mao. The others are 
destroved, some immediately, most after a long agony of humilia- 
tion and self-betrayal. 

The prospect for nations struggling for independence is hardly 
more eiuxiuraging. d he C hechens and C rimean Tatars were des- 
trox'cd as nations. 1 he depoi'tations of Ralts are on such a scale as 
to tlireaten tlieir national existence. The land of the Central Asiatic 
]X‘oples is colonised by Russians, their economic resources ex¬ 
ploited to the advantage of Moscow, their Islamic religion perse¬ 
cuted, their historv falsified. The peoj)les of Lastern Turope aie 
transformed into colonies. 

In the So\ let Union, as we have seen, there is a tendency for the 
privileged group to make its privileges hereditary. There are also 
gra\e Tensions within the privileged group. Both managers and 
party officials belong to a new generation. The caste of classless ^ 

rex'olutionaries who seized power in 191 / is gone. 

In Kastern Kurope, Lenin’s and Stalins rex'olutions aie super- 
imposed on each other. Power is held by the revolutionary caste, 
but these are men who have been trained in a Stalinist school. Tie 
non-party managerial element, which plays an important part and 
enjoys pVi\ ileges, is of the pre-revolutionary generation: there 
has not yet been time to form post-Stalinist managerial cadres. 
The social tensions are not less acute than in the Soviet Lnion, 
but they are of another kind. They are kejit in check by Soviet 

military domination. , 

In China too there are elements of both I.enin s and ^ a ■ 

revolutions and policies. Power is held by the revolutionaiv caste, 

but these are men who have acquired their experience in their o«n 
country and their own wars. In China too the problem of the pre¬ 
revolutionary generation of experts is important. But the future 
social development of China cannot be predicted by one who doe.s^ 
not know China. The Chinese revolution was of the communis i 
type. Post-revolutionary Chinese policies have been Stalinis 

^ See above, pp. 2'58-li. 
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policies. But in future the social and cultural traditions of China 
will no doubt also help to shape e\'ents, 

TUK MENACE OF S'l'AEINIST IMPERIALISM 

Stalinist totalitarianism threatens the existence of free men and 
women, as individuals and as nations. It deludes millions who, 
suffering \ ictims or indignant spectators of some racial, social or 
political op|)ression, seek a sudden and miraculous redemption. 
But of all communist myths none is more absurd than that of tlie 
historical inevitability and invincibility of communism. The 
victories of communism have been won as a result of certain 

political and social conditions. These conditions can be pre\'ented 
or removed. 

Resistance to Stalinism has three aspects—external defence, 
internal defence, and the treatment of social conditions. 

The external threat can be met only by the possession of over¬ 
whelming military force. Defeat in war, which experience shows 
is the communists' best opportunity, can be best avoided by 
avoiding war itself, and the best way to ensure this is to convince 
the Russian and Chinese communist leaders that if they go to war 
it IS they who will be defeated. They will be convinced of this only 
if they see that their prospecti\e victims are both well armed and 
united. The widesj^read belief that social reform removes the need 
for armaments is a fallat'y: prosperity invites aggression. It is of 
course true that there are limits to the strain that armaments c'an 
place on an industrial economy, and that excessiv'e Iiardshi]>s pro¬ 
duce disaffection. It may also be true that the Soviet leaders will 
not deliberately launch a major war. But to stake the future of the 
free nations on the assumed probability that Moscow desires peace 
would be a foolish gamble. To increase social justice and economic 
prosperity in one’s country is in itself an essential task of policy, 
but it IS no substitute for defence. To balance the claims of defence 
and prosperity is the task of practical statesmen. But when in doubt 
defence should come first. It is more important, for both individuals 
and nations, to be ali\'e than to be prosj^erous. 

The strength that will deter Soviet or Chinese aepression is 

of armaments: diplomacy is also an essential 
vveai^on. It is also a weapon which all the free countries must use 
The widesjiread belief that there are only two Powers in the 
woild, and that all other states are lielpless and can only submit to 
the will of one giant or the other, is a fallacy. These t'wo without 
doubt overshadow the others. But the others have an increasingly 
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important part to play. Their friendship or hostility can turn the 
balance decisively against either giant. The place for diplomacy 
is not so much in the relations between the giants as in the relations 
of the lesser but considerable Powers with each other. An important 
task of the United States is to win over these lesser Powers. Cer¬ 
tainly the main single force that can withstand Soviet imperialism 
is the might of America. Certainly every democratic statesman 
who wishes liis country to remain free from Soviet imperialism 
must regard the United States as his friend. ‘Third force' man- 
oeu\ ring and ‘neutralism' invite disaster. But no less certainly 
the United States would lose tlie world struggle—‘cold' or ‘hot'— 
if it did not have tlie support of those lesser Powers whose resources 
or strategic j)osition are most important. 

This is no place to discuss the main tasks of western diplomacy 
—the problems of (jermany, Japan, India, Indonesia and the 
Middle Past. Some mention has been made of them in earlier pages. 
But all ronceniecl with resistance to coniiminisni should give them 
careful thought. 

Tile free world must have armed strength and skilful diplomacy 
in order to survive. But survival is not enough. The aim of western 
policy must be to liberate the peoples oppressed by totalitarian 
Stalinist imperialism. This does not mean that the W est must 
launch a crusading war. It cannot be too often stressed that 
preventive wars are incompatible with democratic principle and 
democratic practice. To talk as if a j>reventive war were a pos¬ 
sibility is both foolish and dangerous. It is foolish because it maj 
encourage false hopes among conquered nations. It is dangerous 
because it may encourage aggressive adventures by the communist 
world. No western statesman would subject his nation to the un¬ 
certain liorrors of atomic war. It is well that the Soviet leaders 
should know this, provided that they also know that the West 

would defend itself if attacked. 

To reject preventive war does not however mean to accept the 
Stalinisation of half humanity as a permanent fact. Ihe com¬ 
munists and their conscious and unconscious instruments, make 
great efforts to persuade public opinion in the free world that they 
must choose between preventive war and recognition of tie 
present concpiests of Stalinism, This choice is false, and must e 
resolutely rejected. The means by which Stalinism can be forced 
back, and the oppressed peoples, including the Russian ^ 

itself—the greatest martyr of the last thirty years can be liber¬ 
ated, are not clear today. This does not mean tliat they will not 
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become clear, or that they do not exist. Both bellicosity and de¬ 
featism are fatal errors. The only policy that will sa\e the free 
world is to be patient and strong, to search for e\ery opportunity 
and to keep an open mind. 

Tin: IN'lKHNAl. MEN ACE —KKAl.lTY ANT) II.EUSION 

The internal threat of communism is in part a j>olice problem. 
Nothing has been said in tliese pages of communist espionage and 
sabotage, not because these are not important subjects but because 
we are liere concerned with the political and social aspects of com¬ 
munism, not \s ith its conspiratorial technique. Police problems can 

onl^ be liandlcd by the police, and one can only hope that they will 
do their job well. ‘ 

The (piestion is however sometimes asked, whether a free 
societ}' can permit the existence of a communist party. 

Certain arguments used against the banning of communist 

parties are unconvincing. One is that, if baimed, the party ‘ will 

go underground’. The answer to this is tliat the party has gone 

underground already. Ever since the Twenty-One Conditions of 

the Second Comintern Congress of 1920,* all communist parties 

operating in democratic states have been bound to maintain a 

clandestine oiganisation, parallel with the legal party which func- 

^ tions normally under the law. The banning of a party would deprive 

^it of its overt activities, and make its underground work not less 
but more difficult. 

Ihere is also no need to take seriously tlie protests of the com¬ 
munists themselves. None will whine so piteously as the com¬ 
munists, when they see themselves threatened with the loss of 
those civil liberties of which, should they ever be placed in power 
by the ‘liberating’ Soviet army, they would enthusiastically 
deprive 95 per cent of their compatriots. Whatever other considera¬ 
tions have to be taken into account in forming an opinion on this 
issue, the wi.shes of the communists themselves do not 

There are circumstances in which communist parties may have 
to e banned—during war against a communist state, or perhaps 
in certain special emergencies involving immediate threat of war 
It IS also arguable that communist activity cannot be tolerated in 
countries whose people, through lack of education, are inentally 
defence ess again.st communist propaganda. The question can only 
Tie decided on the facts of individual cases. And even in emergencies 
or special conditions, there are arguments, based on expediency, 

^ See above, pp. 13—^. * 
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which weigh lieavily against suppression. The example of France 
in 1.93.9—"1-0 shows tliat anti-communist action can become, or can 
be considered to be, anti-working-class action. Suppression will 
weaken the communists, but if it turns the working class against 
the rest of society, more will liave been lost than gained. The 
argument tliat uneducated people cannot be exposed to communist 
j'^ropaganda is also lialde to abuse. The anti-communist law passed' 
by the South African Nationalists is the classic example. This law 
w as designed not so much to stoj:) communism, of w'hich tliere was 
XQvy little, as to smasli tlie trade unions and persecute persons of 
any oj^inions incon\'enient to the government. 

Fxcept in s]:>ecial emergencies—and even then only with 
strong safeguards—I lie suj)j)ression of communist parties in demo¬ 
cratic' countries is objectionable on grounds not of expediency but of 


pi'inciple. The persecution of any minority is objectionable to 
democrats. Not for their sakes, but for the sake of our ow'u 
pi'inciples, we must lie exc'.eedingly reluctant to put communists 


outside the hnv. To deny communists emj>loyment in positions that 
affect the secui'ity of the state, is a perfectly justifiable, and indeed 
imperative, measure of national defence. I'o suj)press communist 
T:>arties is a dangerous infraction of the civ'il liberties not only of the 
communists—who spit on all liberties—but of the whole body of 
citizens. Thus, while not excluding it in absolutely all circum¬ 


stances, one should view it with the strongest suspicion. 

It is imj)ortant to understand that mass witch-hunting, even if 
conducted by eminent persons and accompanied by floods of self- 
righteous rhetoric, is a jioor method of dealing with tlie com¬ 
munist danger, and exposes democratic society to other dangers 
no less insidious. Between the world wars tlie politicians of Eastern 


A 


Europe inveighed interminal)ly against Marxism, communism 
and judeo-bolshevism. Their elo<[uence was usually inspired less 


by moral condemnation of Soviet practices tlian by fear of the 
social discontent of their own impoverished and bullied subjects. It 
w as usually based on a very thorough ignorance of communism m 
practice or in theory. Anti-cxnnmunism served as a respectable mask 
for the satisfaction of personal grievances, and for petty acts of 
injustice and revenge. It delivered the politicians into the hands 
of Nazi propagandists, and Hitler led their countries to ruin. 

Some of these politicians escaped from the advancing Ked Army,^ 
and crossed the Atlantic. There they lose no opportunity of 
pointing out that, like the late Adolf Hitler, they have spent a 
large part of their adult lives in the verbal or physical annihilation 
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of communists. It \vt)ukl be unfortunate if their claims were taken 
too seriously by their new hosts. No/i tali auxilio, nec (l{'fensaribus 
it Us. . . . 

During the ID^O’s thousand.s of democrats in W'estern Kuroj)e 
fell into tlie trap of the r\>pular Front. Fascism w as a real menace, 
and the communists, who loudly proclaimed their Iiatred of fascists, 
and put it into practice on the battle-field of Madrid, scei 7 ied bra\ e 
and loyal allies. In 193.9 tlte communists swallowed all thcMr words 
and applauded wliile Stalin shook Ribbentrop's hand. But the resis¬ 
tance redeemed their reputation. Botli the Popular Front and tlie 
resistance w^ere used by the communists to ijihltrate tliemseh'es 
into strong positions, to make tliousands of youn^ concerts and 
to dupe hundreds of thousands of good democrats. Tlie last years 
have shovyn ho\y dangerous to freedom can be tlie communist posi¬ 
tions won bv' deceit of the innocent and the enthusiastic. 

W ith this sad example before them, the free nations sliould be 
able to avoid falling into a similar trap held out by tlie fascists. 
There is no doubt that communism is a deadly menace to freedom, 
and there is no doubt that fascists hate communists, and are botli 
brave and efficient. But fascists must not be allowed to take the 
leadership of the struggle against communism, as die communists 
once took the leadersliip of the struggle against hiscism. This does 
not of course mean that everyone who has once been a fascist 
should be for ever banned from the society of democrats. In most 
European countries there are decent citizens who were once led 
astray by fascist slogans. Nor does it mean that the alliance of 
any state should be rejected because its gov^ernment is fascist.^ It 
does mean that in a democratic country democrats should treat 
with the gravest suspicion any organisation whicli pursues fascist 
aims, and that jiersons who havx^ been leaders of fascist t’rouos 
in tlie past, and have given no solid proof of repentance, sliould be 
excluded from the political company of free men and women. Manv 
of the fascist criminals of Central Europe, and their literarv s\c()- 
phants, are still at large, in Spain or South America. Among tiiem 
are Roumanian Iron Cniardists, who butchered Jews, tortured Hritisli 
^)il cngineei .s, and robbed and murdered their own countrvmen. 
Among tliem is Ante Pavelic, whose record as a mass murderer can 
bear comparison with that of the late Adolf Hitler himself. Pavelic 
could display his talents only in a small country, but he disjilaved 

* Till- problem of relations with Spain should he considered on a basis of international 

realities, not of emotional ressentiment, whether of Popular Front nostaliria or of 
conservative nostalgia, ° 
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lIuMii to good effect. He c.scajx'd iin.scatheil and is no doid)t plotting 
fnrtlier villainies. Not by Beelzebub shall we east out devils. 

1 he fascist danger is at present as remote as was the coinnuinist 
danger in the 1.9.‘30 s. But democrats must watch for any sig'ii of its 
revival, 'rhey cannot afford to be duped again. 

1 here are two divisions in the w^orld today. One i.s between the 
coniiiuinists and tlie rest. The otlier is between those who regard 
slavery, torture and massacre as permissible methods of political 
struggle and those who do not. The first di\ ision is the more pub¬ 
licised, the second the more fundamental. 




The social causes of communism are frustration of the intelli¬ 
gentsia and j^overtv of the masses. Something can be done at least 
to diminish these. 

It is frequently said that mass poverty breeds communism. This 
is only lialf true. Populations living in the most abject misery are 
not usually the most revolutionar}^ the Indian n/yol and the 
Egyptian fellaheen have been passive factors in history. But if 
revolutionary agitators are at hand, there is no doubt that they 
can ex]>loit povx^rty for their ends. Action designed to reduce 
poverty helps also to reduce communism. Yet it should be under¬ 
stood tliat there are limits to the political value of 'economic aid 
to undeveloped countries’. 

Firstly, a large part of any such funds will be dissipated in 
various forms of corruption, ne]M)tism and luxury, Mowe\'er tlie 
funds may be controlled, they will be administered at some stage 
by undeiqxud officials with numerous family connections. Until 
these have had their slice of the cake, few crumbs will reach the 
masses. Secondly, the western benefactors will be liated. d'he most 
odioush' selfish moti\'es will be attributed to them by the fertile 

y * 

imaginati<>n of the recipients, and communist propaganda will 
furtlier inflat(' every calumin' and every s('andal. Uhe more the 
western experts labour to ejisure fair methods, the more \\ ill they 
be^ accused of imperialistic exploitation. Here th(' communist 
agitator and the extreme social reactionary will work hand in hand. 
.Americ a?! expei'ienc<‘ iii Kucunintang Cdiina and in (ij ccc e caji p!*o- 
vide copious exampleNs. Thirdl\% even in the most ideal (u>nditions, 
westerji economic aid can only very slightly diminish eastern ^ 
poverty. The notion that it is possible, by vast expenditure of 
dollars, to hand over ready-made to Nigerians, Buianese and Para¬ 
guayans a prefabricated twentieth-century welfare state plus 
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complete ‘solutions’ of all social problems, plus an American 
standard of living, is a harmful fantasy. It is harmful because it is 
creating, every day and in every land, expectations that can ne\ er 
be fulfilled, and whose non-fulfilment will jirodiu e further oceans 
of xenophobia and quasi-Marxist riietoric. l-'ourthly, e\cn if there 
is some slight reduction of poverty in some areas, it w ill not last 
long, for the improved standard of li\ ing w ill soon i)e outpaced l)\ 
the increase of population. Suggestions that births be limited are 
interpreted as sini.ster schemes to per]K'tuate the domination of the 
imperialist exploiting white race. Communist jtropaoanda makes 
lull use of the natural desire of ,nau and „„,l,a„ ..7 have ,„a„; 
children. Communists deny that there is anv problem of overpopu¬ 
lation in the world. Their doctrines on this subject are a mixture of 
eighteenth-century rationalist optimism with an unceasine- hunt 
for scapegoats. Poverty is due solely to the w ickedness of capital¬ 
ists, landow’ners and western imperialists; annihilate these -uwl 
all vvill be »ell. This idiotic dog.ua is doubtless since, cl, bchc;";! 
by the faithful. It also has tactical achantages. Togliatti’s desire 
for more Italian babies has the same nioti\e as had Mussolini’s 
Rapid growth of population yields further millions of soldiers and 
forced labourers, cannon-fodder and factorv-fodder in the Stalinist 
third of the world, civil-war-fodder outside the zone. 

The level of skill, education and pro.speritv enjoved by xVorth 
America, the Pacific Dominions and—until recei'it times—the 
greater part (if Europe, were achieved by centuries of toil, carried 
out in rel^vely favourable conditions of climate and of public 
security. They cannot be handed ready-made to the rest of 
lumanity. Of all obnoxious commodities that the W est has ex 
ported to the East, none is more harmful than the belief that everv 

presented with the 

d of living of a Chicago business man. 

Economic aid to backward countries can achiewe bio- results 

‘i'^ a” economic proposition. Iinx-stinents 

imL f ^^^‘’^ble manpower, skill and raw 

ITa J t Porpose. Resources poured out either 

^ romantic scheme based on the 

uJasled heavy-industry-at-t,nce-at-any-cost, will be 

^i he frustration of the intelligentsia is a more immediate cause 

Iree largely due to the- I'lie, tli.it tlie uesiern leuions uere 

Moldavians or Soiitli Sl ivs '*•!' *‘”‘‘'-‘ 011 the haehs ot I’ole.s, I lungariaiis, 

fortune. Nevertheless the nniunnty was due not to superior virtue hut to g„od 

theliss, the diHerenee in social and cultural evolution remains a Ia7t 
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of communist and other anti-western revolutionary movements 
than is tlie poverty of the masses. Can an}^thing be done to remedy 
this scourge of tlie twentieth century? 

Tlie obvious answer is that the system of education should be 
inij^roved. It has often been pointed out that the education systems 
of countries of backward society produce too many lawyers and 
journalLsts, too few doctors and agricultural experts. This is equally 
true of tlie Balkan universities in the L930's and of those of Egypt, 
India or West Africa today. The need for a more practical system 
of education, more linked with the life of the people, was pointed 
out, for example, by Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India at the 
beginning of the century. But the problem is easier to state than 
to solve. A western legal education possesses for Asian or African 
minds an almost magic prestige, l^roposals for educational reform 
are interpreted as a sinister trick b}^ the imperialists to deprive 
Asians ar:id Africans of the elixir of political power. Moreover there 
is in Asian and African societies a more effective economic demand 
for lavv\'ers and journalists than for doctors or engineers. It is always 
profitable to minister to cupidity and hate: skills designed to 
remove disease or ignorance command a lower market price. 
Finally, it does not follow that the best technical training available 
in w estern medical or engineering schools is alw^ays best suited to 
the Asian or AfricaJi environment. For example, though it is un- 
deniable that modern agricultural science can benefit Asian and 
African agriculture, yet its practical application to Burmese or 
Uganda peasant holdings vv'ill not be the same a.s to large, exten 
sive and highly mechanised farms in the United States or Britain. 

But despite these difiiculties, it cannot and must not be impos¬ 
sible to devise educational systems that will produce the right kind 
of experts in the right place, that w ill enable Asian and African and 
Latin American intellectuals to serve their peoples welfare, tiat 
w ill remove the frustration that devours them, and wdll make them 
less inclined to seek salvation in messianic short-cuts. This fie 
of educational reform is one in which the experts of European 
countries, of European colonies, and of independent Asian an 
Latin American states can help each other. If the United ations 
had not become above all a forum for demagogy and hatred, it 
would have provided facilities for the fulfilment of this comm 
task. There is incidentally no field in which economic aid to un-^ 

developed countries can be more fruitful than this. 

No less important than practical economic and educationa 

measures are tact and courtesy. Personal slights, often exaggerate 
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by cxccssiv'^e Asian or African scnsibilit\', ha\'e done and still do 

mr' 

politic3l licinii. I^oncion liiiicilsclics wlio rcTuso lod^'in^s 
to African students are worth a company of troops to Stalin: Dr. 
Malan and his apartheid are worth se\eral army coi ps. 

In countries of ad\anced society the intelligentsia is not a 
separate social category. Intellectuals are to be found in main' 
different occu|5ations and in all political groups. Xhe re\'olutionar\' 
intelligentsia as a distinct political factor does not exist. Hut cer¬ 
tain false \ allies diffused by the intelligentsia contribute to the 
undermining of the western world. One is the lielief that every 
man and woman has a right to be looked after by society, and that 
those who talk about obligations are ‘reactionaries’. .Modern wel¬ 
fare services are regarded, not as the fruit of the toil and struggle 
of past generations, to be guarded and defended and recontpiered 
by our own, but as an unconditional gift. Bread and cinema tickets 
are the birthright of western man. It is forgotten that the difference 
between a higher and a lower standard of living is less important 
than the difference between the life and death of men and women 
and nations. Another false value is the obsession of ‘debunking’ 
which became so widespread in the West in the l.Q'iO’s. At first a 
healthy reaction against Victorian cant, against the complacency 
of the generation that led Kurope to the slaughter of 1,914, it grew 
into a perverse distortion of reality. It became allied to the guilt 
complexes about the Versailles peace, or about imperialism, which 
have niorally disarmed two generations of intellectuals in Britain 
and Prance.-The numerous scandals, imperfections and injustices 
of western society were equated with the horrors of Hitlerian or 
Stalinist totalitarianism. Western neo-Marxists forgot the Marxist 
doctrine of the transformation of differences of quantit}- into differ¬ 
ences of quality. A British magistrate sends a poor labourer to gaol 
for poaching a rich man’s pheasants. Stalin starves to death a minion 
Ukrainian peasants atid a million Kazah nomads. Both, the de¬ 
bunker will argue, are examples of class prejudice. There is in- 
justice ill botli Britain and Russia. 

Western intellectuals must stop being ashamed of their own 
civilisation, and become aware of the difference in quality between 
It and totalitarianism. Defeatism is no less deadly than cant. Cer¬ 
tainly western society is full of evils against which honest men 
an women must fight. But the western achievement is also soine- 
t nng to defend with pride. No difference of class or creed within 
western society is comparable in reality with the gulf that divides 
western from Stalinist society. Classes and creeds must fight each 
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otlier witliin western society: without such a struggle freedom 
loses its meaning. But in the last resort the classes and political 
groiqrs within western society'—excepting only the classless cadres 
of the Stalinist fiftli column—belong to each other, and the western 


nations belong to each other. This is the reality. Yet the fantasies 
that are in the minds of men and women can prevail over reality. 
If w estern men and women insist that they hate each other more 
than tlKw hate Stalinism, they have it in their power to Iiand them¬ 
selves over, l)ound hand and foot, to the Stalinists. 

The western nations can make reality prevail over fantasy. 
This is a 1 in man dut\% not a party slogan. Conservatives can no 
more afford to arrogate to themselves a monopoly of patriotism 
than socialists to consider ‘the nation' an invention of 'the 
reactionai'ies 

There will be no sudden, miraculous and sensational victory over 
the powers of darkness. Even the dollar cannot prefabricate a Com¬ 
plete Clopia to outwit the Kremlin. Even the most higli-ininded 
ich'olotrists cannot manufacture ‘a new' faith' to conv'ert those 
wooed h\’ ('ommunist propaganda. But much less than tliis can 
ward off the Stalinist onslaught. The w'estern nations liave suffi¬ 
cient militaiw', diplomatic and economic resources to force Stalinism 
back and to accelerate its collapse, without war. They will achieve 
tins if t! lev will remember three things: that their own freedom 
must be defended; that the Russian and other enslaved nations are 
not tlieir enemies but tlieir friends; and that only they themselv-es 
can remedy the evils tliat infect their owm society. 

Ever\' l)low against injustice in a British or french village or 

w'orksliop is a blow against Stalinism. But the blow should be 

struck not because it will weaken Stalinism but because it w'ill 
^ - * 

les sen tlie v’olume of injustice in the w'orld. Fhosc who see in 
social and political reforms no more than tricks to defeat communism, 
will achieve few' reforms, will do tlieir countries small good, and 
will perhaps nqt even defeat communism. Poverty and tyranny, 
social oppression and race hatred are evil things. These every 
man of good w ill should fight, in his own country or outside it, as 
long as mind and limbs have strength. 


J 
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C. SOVlEr UNION 

(1) The Revolution 

The literature of this subject is of course vast. 4'he following are 
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diaiy. Kritsinan is an invaluable surve^^ of the economy of Bolslievik- 
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The evidence of tiie Zinoviev and Radek trials was analysed by an 
independent Coniniission lieaded l)y tlie American philosopher Jolm 
Dewey, which issued its report. 

A'ot Guilty, K9B8 

Of the considerable literature 



persons who have escaped from the* 
Soviet Union, dealing with the Tezhovshchina, or with the Stalinist 
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(.9) Soxuet foreign policy 
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